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Like a close friend, you can bank on the 
GEM Razor any time, under any 
circumstance—that’s the secret of its 
popularity among men_ everywhere for 
over a quarter of a  century—and 
especially among the boys in the service, where simplicity, 
efficiency, economy and durability count—millions of 


GEMS now in use, 


a frat i é 
and outside of case, 

Gem Blades, wl tempered, ground and honed 

to perfection, hald their age indefinitely—they’re 


marvels of unvarying quality and unifirmity. 


00 GEM _ Includes frame, shaving and strop- 
Outfit ping handlesand seven Gem Blades 
— in handsome case as illustrated, 
Complete 6; jn Khaki case for traveling. 


Add 50 cents to above price for Canada 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 
Canadian Branch, 591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 
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No master record shall be considered as 


satisfactory and complete and perfect until it 


Victrola has been approved not only by an authorized 


e representative of the Victor Company, but also 


by the artist.... 


Extract from Victor artists contract 


Every Victrola Record 
is approved by the 
artist who made it 


Our contract demands it 
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Not only must every Victrola Record receive the 
approval of the Victor Recording Laboratory before 
it is listed in the Victor Record catalog, but the 
artist who makes the record must also be satisfied 
that it portrays his or her art with absolute fidelity. 

When you play a Victrola Record on the Victrola, 
you can be sure the interpretation you hear is 
exactly as the artist sang or played it—exactly as he 

or she wishes you to hear it. 

So true to life in every detail that 
Victrola Records have also earned for 
themselves the universal and enthusiastic 

approval of the great final judge— 


the music-loving public. 
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Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. 
Any Victor dealer will gladly demon- 
strate the Victrola and play your fa- 
vorite music for you. Saenger 
Voice Culture Records are 
invaluable to vocal students 
—ask to hear them. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 
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BAKER’S COCOA 


is particularly adapted for elderly people, 
as it contains considerable fatty matter, 
more than one quarter, yet is easily di- 
gested and is pure and delicious. “It is 

4 areal food containing all the nutritive 
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Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 


| WALTER BAKER @ CO. 
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How I Teach Piano 


to more persons than were 
ever taught by one man before 


I make good players of them in quarter 
the usual time at quarter the usual cost, 
and all by correspondence. 





More than twenty-five years ago I originated the cor- 





respondence method in this country. And although I en- 
countered some prejudice at first, yet every year I enlarged 


Dr. Quinn at His Piano, from the famous 
by Schneider, exhibited at the St. Louis Brpositin 


the scope of my work until now many hundreds of persons all over the world are studying with 
Every state in the Union, every province in Canada, contains scores of accomplished players who obtsi 


their entire training from me—and at much less cost and effort 


I will gladly refer you to any number of my 
graduates who will soon convince you of the 
prompt and satisfying results they obtained 
with me. There seems no reason why you 
should not benefit in the same way, and I 
certainly urge you to investigate without ob- 
ligation by writing for my 64-page free book- 
let “ How To Learn Piano or Organ.”’ 


Occasionally I still encounter a man or 
woman who is hesitant about learning by 
mail and feels that the methods of fifty years 
ago are “ safer.”” This feeling is, perhaps, 
natural enough, but it is due to a misunder- 
standing as to what are the real problems in 
learning piano. You will learn much more 
rapidly by my scientific written method than 
by the old-fashioned “spoken” or oral method, 
which cannot be made really systematic. My 
free booklet will fully satisfy your mind in 
this regard and explain exactly how and why 
my iwethod produces such truly surprising 
results. 


My Course in Piano or Organ represents 
the best thought of the present day and 
makes use of every possible scientific help— 
many of which are entirely un/inown to the 
average teacher. If you wanted to study 
with a so-called “ private teacher ’’ by the 
old-fashioned oral system, and yet could 
afford only $1 to $5 per lesson, you could 
obtain only third-rate instruction. Notrue 
authority could give you his entire, e.x- 
clusive attention for so smalla fee. Yet, 
as you know, one lesson with an authority 
is worth a dozen other lessons. By enrol- 
ling with this Conservatory and joining 
my Personal Instruction Class, your les- 
sons cost less than 48 cents each, as part of 
the Complete Course. Yet every step you 
take is under my personal supervision, 
and in all essential ways, lam in as close 
touch with you as if I were standing at 
your side. No matter where you live, I 
can teach you successfully. You study 
in spare time at home, 


My system is entirely different from all 
others, In my third lesson, I teach you to 
play an interesting piece, not only in the 
original key, but alsoin all other keys, This 
is made possible by my patented invention, 
the Colorotone, anc pa A you to learn at 
once the famous Liszt system of playing every 
piece in every ey with exactly the same finger- 
ing—which is usually taught only after three 
years of study. The Colorotone saves you 
from learning a second-best method at first, 
and then throwing it away three years later 
for the correct method. With my fifth lesson 
I introduce another important and exclusive 


Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory of Music 
Studio ABA, Social Union Bldg., BOSTON, Mass. 
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than was usually considered necessary 


invention, Quinn-dex, Quinn-dex is asm 
hand-operated moving picture device, y 
enables you to see, right before your 
every movement of my hands at the 
board. You actually see the fingers mor. 
stead of having to reproduce your tea 
finger movements from MEMORY- 
cannot be always accurate —you hay 
correct models before you during 
minute of practice. The OColoroton 
Quinn-dex save you months and yan 
wasted effort. hey can be obtained 
from me, and there is nothing else, any 
even remotely like them, 


Men and women who have failed by 
other methods have quickly and easily 
tained success when studying with me 
Course is endorsed by distinguished m 
cians who would not recommend any (y 
but the best. It is for beginners or ey 
enced players, old or young. You advane 
rapidly or as slowly as you wish. Allm 
sary music is supplied without extra eb 
A diploma is granted. Write today, 
cost or obligation, for 64-page free bu 
“How To Learn Piano or Organ.” 
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FREE Book Coupon 


QUINN CONSERVATORY 

Studio ABA, Social Union Bldg., Boston, 
Please send me, without cost or obligsi 

your free booklet, ‘‘ How To Learn Piano 

Organ” and full particulars of your 

and special reduced Tuition offer. 
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By Margaretta Tuttle 


Author of “Anne Hamelton’s Intrusion,” “Illustrated,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 

N all the colors that could be made 
of red and blue and yellow, the 
girl on the cover of the magazine 

stared back at Doctor Gardiner with a 
little lilt of impudence. Beneath was 
Anne Hamelton’s signature. Ona rack 
above Anne’s desk were some maga- 
zines of older date. Gardiner took 
them down and turned their pages to 
other illustrations signed with Anne’s 
name. Then he looked again at the 
girl in red. 

“You don’t like her, do you?” said 
Anne. 

“Oh, hardly that! I’m no artist. I 
even like roses on wall paper.” 

Anne came to the desk and looked 
down at the magazine cover over his 
+ shoulder. 

“A wall-paper rose!” She covered 
half the girl’s face with her han® 
“Well, that’s what I get for using 
Teressa Jeffreys as my model, and not 
a professional.” 

“It isn’t even Teressa Jeffreys; it’s 
just her features. I can’t think what 
Teressa’s ideas of publicity must be to 
let you use her for a model. It’s most 


extraordinary to have your work and 
your name on every news stand and 
in every hotel corridor. It was in the 
hands of the elevator boy who brought 
me to your apartment. His thumb was 
covering the ‘Hamelton’ and had made 
a soiled place on the ‘Anne.’” 

“Oh!” Anne drew back to the chair 
she had risen from. “Is that it? It’s 
the publicity you object to, not the pic- 
ture. But Teressa doesn’t mind it. 
Only yesterday, young Carl Steighton 
telephoned me to ask for the name of 
my model. He said he’d been looking 
for that particular girl ever since the 
Yale football game. You see, Teressa 
is a débutante, and all newly launched 
things need advertising.” 
Gardiner made no answer. He 
turned over the pages of a year-old 
magazine to a sepia of a woman hold- 
ing a child behind her skirts with one 
hand, while she pushed a man away 
with the other. The man was not 
merely a flat expanse of clothes. He 
looked a powerful creature. Every 
line of the woman’s figure recoiled. 

“This year-old work, Anne, is better 
than your later work.” 
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The high courage of Anne’s face, the 
thing that made it stand out from other 
women’s faces, dimmed. And with it 
went some of the youth that was not 
connected in any way with ,Anne’s 
years, but with her mind that saw in 
pictures and her will that put aside 
crowding smallnesses and went toil- 
somely toward the success in her work 
these magazines both recorded and de- 
nied. : 

She looked at the scarlet hat on the 
impudently poised head, and a vast dis- 
taste laid its shadow on her face, but 
her answer made no admissions. 

“Tt’s dashing,” she said. 

“But any one of a dozen people I 
might name could have done it.” 

“Oh, that’s no test! Besides, you 
can’t always stay on a mountain. There 
are two valleys for every mountain.” 

“Listen, Anne. One way and an- 
other, many women come to me for 
ailments they would never have had 
if they hadn’t tried to get some large 
thing done all at once. The best work 
is done rhythmically—a period of work 
and a period of play. Unless you work 
that way, you enter on a vicious circle 
—first overstrain, then- fatigue, then 
nerves that in turn bring you back to 
overstrain and fatigue. You say you 
aren’t sleeping—that your head aches 
most of the time. I ask you to stop 
working for a while and play. You 
won't do it because you have to work. 
Pretty soon you'll have to do it because 
of your work. That’s the reason I’m 
making this comparison of your lasf 
year’s work with this year’s. It isn’t 
because I want to be disagreeable.” 

“Brian, do you remember, when we 
used to dress up in the model’s clothes 
in father’s studio, how he used to wish 
he had time to play with us? I hon- 
estly haven’t time.” 

“Your father died at forty, Anne.” 

“And I haven’t a living soul to play 


with. This not having any time loses 


you playmates. 
else.” 

“I should think you might run oy 
to Belle Meade Club and play tennis 
with Teressa Jeffreys. A companion 
in athletics doesn’t have to be clever, 
Only a week of it, Anne! I-have tp 
go to the Meadeville hospital to-mor. 


They get someb 


_ row in consultation about a girl there, 


I'll drive you to the club.” 

“Teressa hasn’t time to play with 
me. She’s just got herself engaged to 
Pierre Macray.” 

“Pierre Macray engaged! 
Teressa! It’s incredible!” 

“Teressa says he is. I don’t know 
him. Brian, does your affection for 
wall-paper roses include débutante 
years younger than yourself?” 

“It’s your drawing that I called a 
wall-paper rose, not Teressa.” Gardi- 
ner picked up his hat. “Here’s my pre 
scription for you. I think I ought to 
enforce it on you every year. For your 
body, one set of tennis a day, one half 
hour’s swim, an hour’s riding. For 
your brain, an absorbing interest that is 
not artistic—an adventure every week 
or so. How about Well, are you 
never going to fall in love, Anne?” 

“You do well to separate such an 
interest from art! How can I fall in 
love when such time as I don’t ‘spend 
working must be given to reading in 
terminable love stories in order to illus 
trate them? Why, there lives no ma 
who could offer me a single new sitt- 
ation! If it looked new, I should have 
illustrated it only last week.” 

“Holy Saint Francis! Create your 
own situations !” 

“ “How can I? If I were a man,! 
could. But what can a woman do if 
the creation of a situation that includes 
aman? You know she can’t do a lir 
ing thing, with the kind of man that 
amounts to twe cents. She can’t evel 
signify that she likes him. As for de 
ing anything about it if she likes him 
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hy, the more she does, 
it is for her.” 

“Oh, nonsense! Women create all 
the situations there are.” 

“Yes, theoretically. But that’s quite 
diferent from practically. Can a 
woman go to see a man she likes in the 
same simple fashion that a man can call 
on a woman he wants to know better ? 
Certainly not. And to create any kind 


éf a situation, you have to have the 


man handy. Suppose you run after 
him in order to have him handy. You 
know how fast he ‘will run away from 
you. If you don’t, just try it and see.” 
"The little lines of repression about 
Anne’s mouth, which meant hard work 
completed in spite of fatigue, deepened. 

“Well, then,” said Gardiner, “if I 
leave the refreshment of your brain to 
chance, will you do something yourself 
about the other part of my prescrip- 
tion? Will you take this one day off ? 
Go out and look in all the windows on 
the Avenue; lunch on roast beef; tire 
yourself out walking, will you?” 

“Ves I will do that. The windows 
on the Avenue are the leaves of a pic- 
ture book, each window a new leaf that 
you turn over when you walk by.” Pic- 
ture books are simple and don’t take 
much time.” 

“Then get your hat. I want to see 
you started. I’d go with you, but I 
have a patient waiting.” 

The telephone rang. 

“It’s Teressa,” said Anne. “Don’t 
wait, I'll go out the moment she rings 
off. Good by. Now, Teressa!” 

“Oh, Anne!” rippled a light voice 
over the wire. “Everywhere I turn, 
there’s my face on that magazine! It’s 
all over the club, and the boys are 
framing it. And when Pierre tele- 
phoned this morning, he said every man 
he met had something to say about my 
pink hair and my gray ankles,” 

“That’s better than gray hair and 
pink ankles, Teressa.” 

“Oh, I wish I’d said that to Pierre! 
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He said he was an island totally sur- 
rounded by fiancées—that everywhere 
he looked, he could see my best ex- 
pression. I don’t know what that 
means. I like the expression, don’t 
you, Anne?” 

“Well, if you like it, Teressa 
You don’t really mind all this, do you 

“Oh, I think it’s a lark! I had a 
letter from Carl Steighton this morn- 
ing. He’s the man at the Yale game 
whose introduction to me was inter- 
rupted. I’ve had lots of funny things 
happen because of that picture. But 
you ought to hear mother, Anne! 
That’s why I called you up. Mother’s 
on her way in to see you. She’s per- 
fectly furious, She says if you use your 
own relatives for models, you'd do any- 
thing. You’d better go out for the day, 
Anne, if you don’t want mother to flat- 
ten you out.” 

“T have my 
Good-by.” 

A trifle absently, Anne slipped into 
the coat of her silk suit. She thrust 
her long-fingered hands in her pockets, 
found a small sketchbook there, some 
gloves, and her latchkey. Then, with- 
out a backward glance at her studio, 
she resolutely closed the door behind 


>» 


hat on now, Teressa. 


her. 

Sut the Avenue windows, with their 
June array of colors, bored her to-day. 
It was not her day for picttire books. 
The air was too fresh, the sunlight too 
warm, for unrealities. She looked at 
the crowds of women passing her and 
wondered how many of them dealt with 
realities. How many of them were 
loved for what they really were? How 
many were loved for any reason at all 
other than accident and propinquity ? 
Then she smiled. Either the doctor’s 
inquiry or the bright June sunshine had 
set her to musing more than she usu- 
ally did on this love—a word in so 
many mouths—that she illustrated so 
many times with a black arm encir- 
cling a white shoulder and a profiled 
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man’s face bent over a three-quarters 
woman’s face. 

“And they lived happy ever after!” 
she exclaimed, and paused beside a 
dark-gray automobile. “Brian Gardi- 
ner’s automobile, here on the Avenue! 
His patient must be a floorwalker.” 

She turned to see what shop Doctor 
Gardiner had stopped before, and 
caught sight of a woman’s short, plump 
figure, perfectly tailored and hatted, but 
quite evidently not made happy by such 
perfection. The face was flushed and 
angry. 

“It’s Cousin Angela Jeffreys on her 
way to my house!” recorded Anne’s 
mind, even as she searched for shelter 
against the flushed face and angry eyes. 
She could not cross the sidewalk to the 
shop door without being seen. She 
could not cross the street, for the sig- 
nal to go had been given by the police- 
man at the corner, and carriages and 
automobiles were streaming by. 

“Well, once again, Brian Gardiner to 
the rescue,” she murmured, and opened 
the door of the empty automobile. 

The plump, _ well-tailored figure 
passed by. 

“All this walking has tired me,” said 
Anne to herself. “I'll just tell Brian 
so. He might as well take me’to some 
restaurant and feed me on his horrible 
roast beef.” 

Then, before she could even rise 
from her seat, two things happened. A 
man in a great hurry slammed the shop 
door behind him, caught sight of the 
plump, well-tailored figure, crossed the 
sidewalk in five steps, flung open the 
door of the automobile with unseeing 
eyes, and laid hands on the steering 
wheel. At the same moment, the plump 
figure turned about, its angry eyes hav- 
ing caught sight of the man in a hurry. 
Anne had never seen the man before. 
He gave her an amazed look. 

“Well, whoever you are, and however 
you happen to be here,” he said, “you'll 
have to stay for a couple of blocks. 


There’s a lady coming toward me 
I don’t want to talk to and to 
I have to be polite.” 

The car spun down the Avent, anj 
Anne stifled a chuckle. If two 
in the same automobile wished to ayoij 
the same person, and the sign at th 
center of the street said, “Go,” that wa 
the thing to do. She gave the many 
the wheel a sideways look. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed to herself, “ts 
young Nero! Nero before he grew fy 
and went mad.” Instinctively her hand 
curved to a pencil. 

The man turned his head a second 
and returned her stare with no touch 
of self-consciousness. He had eyes like 
a winter sky—brilliant, hard eyes whos 
exceeding blueness was accentuated by 
straight dark brows and straight black 
hair brushed back from a forehead full 
above the brows, as are the marble 
busts of the Czsars that Anne was re 
calling. Nero’s nose was not more 
Roman, in its bold slant to a short up 
per lip that curved out to meet a-ful 
under lip and gave the mouth a look 
of repression over its cleft chin. 

“T could put two fingers in the curve 
between the under lip and the chin,’ 
mused Anne. “But I never knew a 
man with a cleft chin who could k 
trusted with women—no, in 
Israel.” 

The man’s eyes had returned to the 
crowded street through which he was 
driving. He could not have been e- 
pected to know that the stranger 
woman beside him was looking at him 
with the measuring eye of the profes 
sional illustrator. To him it wa 
merely the look of the woman who 
chooses, a look quite different from that 
of the woman who waits to be chosen 
Therefore, when he spoke, his voit 
was crisp. 

“Well,” he said, “what do you want?” 

Anne jumped. She had never beet 
addressed quite that way before, and 
there was nothing in her experienc 
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‘Yo interpret the meaning of the man’s 
tones. Nevertheless, they made her an- 
swer him with a certain dignity. 

“T also was trying to avoid a dis- 
agreeable encounter, and I took the 
nearest refuge—your car. I'll get out 
whenever you say.” 

He looked her over deliberately, yet 
so swiftly than Anne guessed at trained 
eves. She had no idea, since she was 
quite unconscious of possessing it, that 
the little touch of dignity had confused 
him for a moment. 

“Cloth of gold!” he said under his 
breath, for the June sunlight had 
touched the hair Anne’s blue hat did 
not wholly hide. Then aloud: “Very 
well, stay in until I ask you to get 
out.” é 

Now the phrase was no longer than 
the look he had given her, but both told 
Anne certain things, and by their telling 
she had a swinging realization that ad- 
venture was here close at hand for her 
to take, if she dared to follow the ad- 
vice given her by her doctor only an 
hour ago. Anne had courage, but not 
that kind of courage; therefore, she 
had to reassure herself with the recol- 
lection that this was a man known to 
her Cousin Angela. Mrs. Jeffreys was 
most particular about the men she knew, 
both on her own account and on 
Teressa’s. For Teressa had: been left 
by the late Mr. Jeffreys enough rail- 
road bonds to make a strict supervision 
of the men admitted to her acquaint- 
Yet Anne was 
sure that there were many things about 
this man that were unknown to her 
Cousin Angela, even to the kind: of 
voice he used in addressing unconven- 
tional women. A faint blush began 
to dawn in Anne’s face, and then, as 
she caught another glance of the winter- 
sky eyes, the blush deepened and deep- 
ened until her face was aflame and 
alight. 

Something happened to the man’s face 
—something that might have been a 


ance quite desirable. 
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gasp of surprise, if faces could gasp. 
A stranger woman who deliberately 
gets into your automobile and looks 
you over with a “drive-on” look is quite 
another being from a_ golden-haired 
girl who blushes at your insolence. The 
man turned his eyes to the street again, 
hiding a little smile. 

As for Anne, she said to herself that 
the traffic officer at Twenty-third Street 
would stop the car, and she would step 
out with the stiffest of “thank you’s.” 
But the officer’s upheld hand stiffened 
into a salute; a siren blast burst from 
the horn of the car, and it rounded the 
Twenty-third corner without stopping, 
and took its way toward the river. It 
rocked its unslacked speed across the 
squares and rattled on to the ferry pier 
as the gate was about to descend. The 
gate was lowered behind the car by 
men who touched their hats. The man 
at Anne’s side threw in his brake, took 
off his hat, wiped his forehead, and 
turned on Anne. 

As the incomparable curve of the 
clefted chin faced her, Anne’s craving 
for a pencil became an obsession. Once 
more the man caught the artist’s in- 
vestigating look and misunderstood it. 

“You were escaping what?” he 
asked. “The police?” 

Anne lifted hér chin. 

“Tf I was, I chose well. 
them unchallenged.” 

“Not the police, then.” His bold 
eyes rested on her without disguise of 


You passed 


his interest in her. “It must have been 


for you to have taken such a 


What shall 


serious, 
strenuous measure as this. 
I call you?” 
, “Marie Antoinette,” said 
“No? Well, OctaviaPoppza !” 
It was the Roman nose and fore- 
head that made her think of the Roman 
names. But the man shook his head. 
“Marie Antoinette, it’s true, lost her 
head on a historic occasion, and so it’s 
a good name for all reckless women. 
But she couldn’t blush. Octavia, no! 


Anne. 
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Daughter of one emperor and wife of 
another, she was insipid. Poppza, no! 
Her face was a child’s face, for al] her 
deadly learning. Yours isn’t.” 

Anne stared at him. He had swept 
over dead years and taken toll of living 
personality in a paragraph. She felt 
the impact of it. 

“Why find a niume?” she said. “I 
leave you when the ferry stops.” 

“Ts there some one waiting for you 
to come home?” 

gl Cot 

“Well, then, why not find a name? 
It shouldn’t come from Rome. Rome 
has no amber hair. One has to go to 
Venice for that. Ildico! She was Ve- 
netian. Do you know her?” 

“No,” said Anne, and her heart sank 
as one who has failed in some test. 

“T’ll tell you of her when we clear 
the ferry. Also, I'll see that you get 
safely home when the tale is told.” 

Anne laughed with a touch of impu- 
dence. 


“If you really wish me to be a lady 
caliph, you must begin the story before 


we reach the other side. Then I shall 
be unable to order your death until 
the story is finished.” 

“An admirable and an Oriental plan! 
Yet as good a story-teller as was the 
author of the ‘Arabian Nights’ says 
that there are no lady caliphs.” 

“Yes, but he doesn’t say why. There 
are no lady caliphs because men have 
made the price of adventure too high 
for women,” said Anne. 

“Ts that it? Men don’t mind the 
price. Adventure is worth a price. 
sut women ‘are economizers. They 
hate to pay.” 

“They have too much of it to do.” 

“Tt may be true. Here, then, is the 
story of a woman who made a man pay. 
Once upon a time, there was a man 
made for battle. He fought as he 
lived, crashing through a_ thousand 
barriers. They called him the ‘Scourge 
of God.’ On a day, he sét forth to 


it; it lay in the hollow of his hand— 
he had but to close his fingers—but og 
the way, he had come upon an amber. 
haired Venetian. Her name was Ildieo 
and her eyes were as amber as Pi 
hair. She wore golden robes, and her 
throat was white. But she turned 
away from him. It has been said that 
‘Eye and Have’ was written on his 
forehead and that no woman had eyer 
turned away from him before. So he 
must needs marry this one. But she 
wouldn’t marry him. Ah, the river js 
crossed.” 

He threw in his clutch. 
a movement to get out. 

“Sit still. You'll hurt yourself,” he 
said, and the voice rasped Annes 
nerves and set them tingling. 

The car moved off the ferry and 
swept into the long stretch of drab 
streets. The man did not speak; he 
drove his car. And the city mile 
moved busily by, and the granite blocks 
stopped, and before them wound 2 
country road, golden and brown and 
green. He took up his story where he 
had left off. 

“In those days, women didn’t deny 
themselves to men of power with im 
punity, and this man had IlIdico brought 
to the place where his armies lay e- 
camped “4 

“Now I know her,” Anne inter 
rupted. “And I know him. Wit 
Rome in the hollow of his hand, with 
the woman he desired at his marriage 
feast, he died upon his wedding night 
—Attila, the Scourge of God. But 
how was Attila made to pay?” 

“She killed him.” 

“You call that paying?” 

“He couldn’t pay more for winning 
her.” 

“But he didn’t win her. That's not 
winning—the woman thrown over youl 
shoulder, your cave in sight!” 

“Isn’t it? You think it’s better for 
him to turn and go her way for a little 


Anne made 
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In All 


‘while? It’s what most men do. It 
saves the trouble of carrying her. But 
there’s much to be said for the older 
way. It’s a profound instinct that 
makes a woman exalt strength.” 

Anne laughed. 

“When you find a man that knows 
all about the instincts of women, don’t 
ask him any questions,” 

“Ugh! How disagreeable! You II- 
dicos don’t mind being disagreeable. 
We abandon our fight to try and un- 
derstand you, and you only worry and 
harass us.” , 

Anne considered. He was evidently 
a fighter. Yet he had used a psycho- 
logical sentence but a moment ago, and 
spun it out as a man does who makes 
arguments for pleasure. There was 
even a faint savor of old-time novels 
about the story he had told. It was 
just possible that he had put her among 
the children who are enchanted by sen- 
timentality. 

“You try to understand us? Not 
you! You don’t really want to under- 
You just want us to seem to 
be what you like to have us. Do you 
ever like us for our brains? No, but 
in spite of them. Do you like us for 
our executive ability, for our character, 
for our knowledge? Not often.’ Think 
of the waste of force in a woman’s hid- 
ing her intelligence for fear a man will 
feel her superiority!” 


stand us. 


“T never saw it done.” 
“It used to be necessary—in the days 
when 
men needed women.” 

At the moment, Anne was thinking 
of Dresden Teressa Jeffreys. She 
wondered if a Pierre Macray tried to 
understand Teressa, and if he suc- 
ceeded, 

“Why did women need men more 
than men needed women?” 

“To support them,” said Anne suc- 
-Cinctly, 

“Marriage as a 


vomen needed men more than 


trade! I conclude 


you are self-supporting.” 


Fairness 


“Yes.” 

“Am I carrying you away from a 
position where absence will jeopardize 
your job?” 

“Tt’s not that kind of a job.” 

He had already observed that there 
were touches of embroidery on her 
silken skirt, that her feet were care- 
fully shod, and her appearance that 
of a woman with leisure and money for 
appropriate clothes. He considered her 
face. It was expressive and interest- 
ing in its quality of understanding. 
When she blushed, it became beautiful. 
But in repose, it was too pale. It was 
possible she might be on the stage. It 
would account for her assurance in a 
position that held elements of the his- 
trionic. 

“Where are you driving?” she now 
asked him. “This begins to look like 
the road to Belle Meade Club. Perhaps 
you will leave me there.” 

The man visibly hesitated. 

“There’s a quaint old inn just two 
miles farther on,” he answered at 
length. “Will you have some luncheon 
with me there and permit me to drive 
you home?” 

“This morning,” said Anne, “I was" 
ordered by my doctor to go to Belle 
Meade and play tennis for one hour 
each day. I declined because it was 
too much trouble to get to the club. 
Now that I’m here, I think I'll stay.” 

“iy you there, then, and 

to m) have a 
up 


leave go 
shack 


the 


own place. I 
on the water a few miles 
road.” 

He expressed no hope that he would 
see her again, offered no name. The 
automobile stopped before the lodge 
gates of the club. The lodge keeper 
saluted and let them through. 

“If my house weren’t inaccessible at 
high tide, and if I didn’t live there 
alone, I should ask you there for 
luncheon. I have every convenience 
even to a gasoline cooking stove.” 

“T couldn’t come.” 
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“T might carry you off there without 
your permission.” 

“TI notice you don’t boast,” said Anne, 
“until you’re safely behind the lodge 
gates. It’s too bad to have all the con- 
veniences of the cave man and not make 
use of them.” 

“I can find no cave woman, Our 
women these days are too complaisant.” 

“Boaster !” 

He reddened. 

“You can’t very well carry off a 
woman who’s willing to go. You might 
as well take her by the hand and lead 
her away with the blessing of her 
family.” 

The car turned into the drive that 
led to the porte-cochére. 

“Are there no women unwilling to 
be carried off by you?’’ scoffed Anne. 
“Extraordinary! You might at least 
find somebody who would play the 
game with you, little Atilla. Try some 
good actress.” : 

And then from the veranda came a 
dozen girlish voices: 

“Teressa, Teressa, 
cray!” 

For a second, Anne looked straight 
into the bold eves, and in that second 
she could feel her heart sinking. 

“Tell me your name,” he said. 
“Hurry!” 

Anne stepped out of the automobile. 

“You have named me. And why 
should I hurry ?”’ 

She opened the 
door into the lower 

Down the flight of 
corner of the veranda 
fluffy-haired girl. ‘ 

“Pierre!” the girl called breathlessly. 
“How nice! I didn’t expect you until 
to-night.” She was enviously watched 
from the veranda by ten pairs of girlish 
eyes, She put out rosy-tipped fingers, 
and the man took them loosely in a 
clasp that did not hold them. “Mother 
has gone into town to see Anne. She’s 
furious about Anne’s drawing me.” 


here’s Mr. Ma- 


carriage-entrance 
hall of the club. 
steps from 

came a 


the 
slim, 


“She might well be.” 

The girl’s small mouth tighten 
“Oh, I’ve heard all I want to aboy 
Are you coming in to 


that picture! 
luncheon ?” 

“No, thank you. I’m on my Way to 
my own place. I’ve some work to do” 

“You're coming back, aren’t you? 
To-night is dance night.” 

The man gave a brief glance at the 
carriage-entrance door. Then he said: 

“T'll try to come. But I can’t tel 
just how long my work will take me, 
and it has to be done to-night. [J 
send my man over to tell you, if | 
can’t come. You remember him— 
Peter Fleming?” 

“Yes, of course. But do try to come 
Pierre, now that you're this near. Yoy 
work too hard. Come and play a little 
It’ll be good for your work.” 

The man looked at her a moment, but 
made no effort to explain to her the 
difficulty of mixing play with work that 
had to be done at a certain time, and 
presently the automobile sped down the 
road. 


CHAPTER II. 


Glad to have escaped Teressa, Anne 
walked leisurely through the lower hall 
to where Francois was presiding over 
the serving room. 

“Francois,” she said in_ excellent 
French, “will you give me a sandwich? 
I don’t want to go upstairs to luncheon.” 

When she returned to the 
door, the bevy of girls had gone, and 
there was no sign of Teressa. Anne 
hesitated. There had been no one she 
knew among the girls, and she had e 
caped within the carriage door befort 
Teressa had come down the steps. The 
idea of explaining to Teressa how she 
happened to have come to the club with 
Macray, for all its simplicity, began to 
appear extremely distasteful. Indeed, 
the idea of talking to Teressa at al 
was not pleasing to her, 

“T’m tired,” she said to herself. “I’m 
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wa head tired, not body tired; and I’m in 


an execrable temper. I'll walk myself 
body tired, and then see if I want to 
go back to town or to the club.” 

She swung down the ravine beyond 
the drive without even a look over her 
shoulder, and the trees and cliffs hid 
her from view. She did not stop until 
she had put several miles between her- 
self and the club. Then she threw her- 
self on a smooth rock that jutted out 
over the water. She lay there inert for 
a long time, wondering why she never 
got from men what Teressa Jeffreys 
did. Teressa had had a train of suitors 
since she had put on her first long 
frock. Men dashed over the continent 
to lunch with her, turned up in Paris 
casually when she was there, motored 
to whatever summer resort enshrined 
her, walked the Avenue for the chance 
of encountering her. 

“They fall in love with her, every 
chance they get,” muttered Anne rebel- 
liously. “They merely respect me— 
plain garden respect.” 

And now Teressa had affianced her- 
self to the man whose political courage 
was the talk of the State—a man whose 
words came so trenchantly that the 
newspaper men doted on him, and 
whose acts came so carefully that he 
kept his party with him. And Teressa 
could not talk at all, and her deeds 
were seldom the result of care or fore- 
thought. 

Anne 
herself 

“You're giving evidence of descent 
from a choice strain of back-alley cats, 
old girl,” she said. 

From the pocket of her blue silk coat 
she extracted the small sketchbook with 
its inclosed pencil. She covered a page 
with rapid drawings of cats until she 
found she was doing this to keep from 
drawing the thing in her mind. Then 
she flipped over the page and drew a 
profile with a Roman nose and a curved 
upper lip. About the forehead, she 


sat up and laughed grimly at 


Fairness 


sketched a wreath of laurel. The 
wreath looked heavy, as if it might be 
gold. Anne regarded it a moment, dis- 
contented. Then she drew another pro- 
file bent downward; then a three-quar- 
ters face turned over an indifferent 
shoulder. Her restlessness disappeared 
while she drew. It renewed itself when 
she stopped. It was like a craving for 
some delicious drink, some entrancing 
flavor, one has barely tasted and then 
lost. She snapped the rubber band 
about her book. 

“T’m evidently not tired enough yet,” 
she said. 

She pulled her hat down over her 
eyes and sprang off the rock to the 
sandy beach three feet below. With 
her long-limbed stride, she covered the 
beach miles steadily, moody eyes closed 
to the beauty of sea and sky. She 
rounded the inlet and set foot on a part 
of the shore she did not know. A 
peninsula was separated from the main- 
land by a long arm of the sea. The 
rocks had piled themselves into fantas- 
tic shapes. Anne roused herself and 
looked about her. Along the sea hori- 
zon, massed clouds formed themselves 
into shapes as grotesque as the rocks, 
clouds that promised storm, jagged and 
purple, riven with silver swords where 
the setting sun pierced them as it dipped 
into the sea. 

“T must go back,” said Anne. 
be dark before I reach the club.” 

But she did not move. There was 
something in the commotion of sea and 
sky that matched her present rebellion. 
It was interesting to look at, but it was 
futile. She was an artist, an artist who 
made a good living, even somewhat of 
a commotion now and then, but a com- 
motion that for any practical use was 
precisely like the spray that dashed 
over the finger of sandstone at her 
right. Anne looked at the foam curling 
down the yellow rock, because her eye 
was trained to look at such things. At 
the moment, it gave her no pleasure. 


“Te’ll 
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the mainland, now that the tide is high, - 


Behind it a wide fissure in the. rock 
wound backward, damp and gray. 
Anne leaned against the rock and cov- 
ered her eyes with her hands. 

“Pierre Macray,” she murmured. 

When she removed her hand, it was 
a little darker, or her eyes were more 
accustomed to the dusk, for as she 
turned them toward the fissure of rock, 
a grayish face disentangled itself from 
the background. She had a moment’s 
fear ; then the fear became anger. Why 
should he sit quietly when she came 
by. She stood still and mocked him. 

“Cave man, why don’t you come 
out?” 

“A genie has bound me to the rock. 
I was about to call to you when you 
spoke my name, and I thought you had 
seen me, so I waited.” 

“It was my genie who bound you to 
the rock. I was calling on him when 
I spoke your name. Shall I release 
you?” 

She advanced toward him, but he did 
not rise, and she stopped. 

“Your genie couldn’t have trapped 
me so easily,” he answered, “had I not 
been going by on the wings of much 
pride. It helps to a fall.” 

The timbre of his voice arrested her. 
It was flat. It was not the dominant 
voice of the morning. 

“What’s the matter?” said Anne. 

“A half hour ago, I saw you from 
the cliff and followed you. In an un- 
timely moment, I lost sight of you and 
so hurried too much, down the side of 
this ravine where one shouldn’t hurry. 
I caught my foot in a cleft of the rock. 
I think my leg is broken.” 

Anne bent over him. 

“Let me see,” she said. 

He drew back. 

“You can’t do anything, 
swered. 

“Nothing! Why, I can bring you 
help.” 

“T have no telephone in my house, 
and the automobile can’t be driven to 


” 


he an- 


¢ 





ye 


There’s already two feet of water on 
the flats. I was following you to warp 
you. 

“How far is your house from here?” 

“At the head of the ravine.” 

Anne measured the tall figure. 

“Do you think, if I helped you, we 
could get to the house? If I could 
get you there, I could go for a doctor,” 

He took out his watch. 

“You can’t safely go back alone noyw, 
I might have walked back with you 
and shown you where to step, a little 
earlier, but not now.” 

“Why, I'll just have to try it,” Anne 
urged. “Every moment of delay in get- 
ting you a surgeon makes a difference,” 

Macray shook his head. 

“You couldn’t. At seven-thirty, 
Peter Fleming will come on his horse 
to bring me my milk. It’s six-thirty 
now. You can go back with Peter.” 

“Tf he can come, why can’t I go?” 

“Peter and his horse both know the 
way through the water.” 

“But he’ll go to the house, won't he? 
He won’t come here. Wait! Where 
is your leg broken?” 

“Tt hurts worst just above my ankle. 
My foot is turned in there. No, please 
don’t touch it. I’ve tried. It just stays 
turned.” 

“Don’t you think some kind of a 
splint, to hold it until you get to the 
house, would make it easier? One of 
these smooth sumac branches? See, 
I’ll pad it with your coat. Will you let 
me try?” 

She slipped his coat from his shoul 
ders. 

“Now, if you'll hold the splint, while 
I wrap the coat around your leg.” 

She tied the splint with his handker- 
chief and hers and drew his arm up on 
her shoulder. He held to a projection 
of the rock und tried to draw himself 
up. Anne caught at his other arm 4s 
his body sagged a little. Later, she put 
it across her neck to her shoulder. 
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In All Fairness 


As they toiled slowly on, she said 
to herself that Teressa could not have 
done this. Perhaps some such thought 
lav in the man’s mind, for as they 
rested at the turn of the path, he mur- 
mured : 

“What strength to be hidden in such 
slenderness !” 

In the gathering dusk, the house pres- 
ently came into sight, and Macray made 
a last effort that carried him to his 
veranda. On the steps, he sank down 
inert. Anne gave him a sharp look. 
His face had whitened, and there were 
dark circles beneath his eyes. 

“We'll have to get you fixed com- 
fortably at once,” she said. 

Inside, in the living room, though 
there was a couch, there were no 
cushions anywhere. Across the room 
was an open door, and through it 
showed the white linen of a narrow‘ 
bed. Anne took the pillows from it 
and the comfort folded at its foot. 
Then she slipped softly back to the 
porch. 

“Now, one more effort.” 

Macray did not even turn his head 
as she tucked the pillow behind it on 
the couch and covered him. 

The house was built of logs and had 
but four rooms, with a veranda on 
three sides. Anne found the dining 
room and the tiny kitchen in spotless 
order. Matches she could not find. 
She returned to the living room to hunt 
for them among the pipes and tobacco. 
In the brief illumination of the first 
match, she found a lamp in the kitchen 
and then the stove and coffeepot. 

“So that I don’t have to light the 
oven of that stove, I’m all right,” mur- 
mured Anne. “How miraculously 
clean it is! I wonder who keeps 
house.” 

She emerged presently with a steam- 
ing cup of coffee and sat down beside 
Macray while he drank it gratefully. 

“I wish I knew what to do for you. 
I know heat helps pain. Haven't you 


soa 5 
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11 


a hot-water bottle? I left the tea kettle 


on.” 

“T haven’t anything like that. I’m 
never ill. I'll be all right after a little 
rest. I’m sorry.” 

Anne hesitated. 

“Perhaps, after you’ve rested, some 
dinner will help. It’s going to be a long 
wait for you. You could eat, couldn't 
you?” 

“The coffee is enough. But you'll be 
hungry. Can you manage to find some- 
thing for yourself?” 

“For both of us. 
you.” 

“The ice chest is cn the back porch, 
and there’s a basket with things to eat 
in it in the closet. I brought it out with 
me.” 

Anne found three lamb chops in the 
ice chest. In the cupboard were toma- 
toes and fresh rolls. She found a small 
table crowded with books, and she put 
them on a chair, talking across the 
room as she did so. 

“Did some one give you ‘Hawthorn 
and Lavender?’’” she asked, as she 
laid a small green book aside and spread 
a napkin on the table. 

“Why?” ; 

“Men usually don’t find Henley all 
by themselves.” 

He smiled. .« 

“If you'll look at my bookshelves, 
you'll find them all—the poets, I mean 

from Keats to Rupert Brooke. There 
Is it so incredible 


It'll be good for 


go your eyebrows. 
as that?” 

“T shall have to see to believe.” 

She moved the table close to him, 
set her own plate across from his, and 
drew up a chair. A faint gleam came 
into his eyes. 

“Wait,” said Anne. “If you insist 
on sitting that way, I’m going to bring 
you that chair for your foot.” 

She piled the pillows behind his back 
and lifted his foot with the utmost care. 
Even at that he winced. 

“Here’s more hot coffee.” 
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As she offered it to him, Anne found 
sudden tears in her eyes. The man 
seemed to hold himself rigid a moment. 
Then a shade of his old boldness 
touched him. 

“Tell me,” he said. “You went to 
the club. Is there some one there 
who'll be anxious about your not re- 
turning?” 

“No, I didn’t even go upstairs and 
register. Nobody is ever anxious about 
me.” 

“That sounds forlorn. 
lieve you.” 

“Then you’re Scotch to match your 
Macray, and not French. Where did 
you get the ‘Pierre?’ ” 

“My mother was French. I’m some- 
tiraes one and sometimes the other.” 

He watched her clever artist’s fin- 
gers, that made no clumsy mistakes 
with the dishes. He watched her as 
she rose and gathered them on a tray, 
moved the table back, and lifted his 
foot again to the couch. She covered 
him, smiling softly down at him. There 
was no self-consciousness about her 
simple act. He turned his head on 
his pillow as she left the room. 

“Allah, what a mother she 
make!” he murmured. 

Anne carried her tray to the kitchen 
and stood still, staring before her. 
What was it he made feel, with 
his white face and his helpless body? 
Something she had never felt before, 


I don’t be- 


would 


her 


some new thing greater than most other 
things—— 

When she came back from the 
kitchen, Macray was lying with closed 
eyes. He looked very tired. 

“T wish your milkman would come,” 
said Anne. “You ought to have a doc- 
tor at once. Is there any especial one 
you want from the hospital?” 

“T don’t know one from another.” 

“Do you want a nurse?” 

“Not a woman nurse.” 

“But if there is no man nurse? 


You 


must have some one. Who looks after” 
the place?” 

“Peter Fleming.” 

“The milkman again! 
of such a milkman!” 

“Peter’s a pretty good friend of mine, 
He has a small farm on the edge of 
the flats, and he comes over every day 
when I’m here, and often enough when 
I’m in New York to keep the place in 
condition. But he’s had a bit of trouble 
recently, and he isn’t quite so prompt 
as he used to be.” 

Anne went to the window and looked 
out. There was no sign of Peter. 

“It always shocks a woman to see a 
house as well kept _as this by men only, 
It drives us out.” 

“Not any more than your self-sup- 
port, about which you were so arrogant 
this noon, drives us men out.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t. It merely requires 
you to make good in more important 
ways. The chance of friendship ought 
to be doubled between men and women 


I never heard 


if they are independent of each other.” 
The tired look disappeared from the 


man’s face. He chuckled. 

“Tt isn’t.” 

“Tt is between men. A man can be 
better friends with a woman he doesn’t 
need.” 

“But he doesn’t want to, in that case.” 

“Well, he can if he wants to, and 
that’s more than a woman can do.” 

“Do you mean that a man can make 
friends with a woman when a woman 
can’t with a man?” 

“Surely. You men can pursue any 
woman whose friendship you want. 
You can make yourself attractive to 
her; you can keep yourself in her 
thoughts by constant attention to her. 
You can’”—she thought of her answer 
to Brian Gardiner earlier in the day— 
“you can go to see her whenever you 
want to.” 

“Con -can oe" 

He had forgotten the odious pain in 
his leg for a moment and was watching 
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In All -Fairness 


She had flushed into 
beauty again. 

“Consider,” she continued, “what it 
would do for women if, without losing 
caste, a woman could do just that one 
simple little thing—oh, chaperoned, if 
you like—go to see a man she wanted 
to know better, just as a man calls on 
a woman. As it is now, both in mar- 
riage and in their friendships, a woman 
can only choose from among the men 
she happens to attract; and she may 
have no opportunities to meet men, or 
she may not attract the kind of men 
she wants to make friends with, or she 
may not attract any at all.” 

“Women are advancing,” he offered. 
“They go to see men on business now. 
They didn’t ten or twenty years ago. 
Yet you can't be sure that women really 
want these privileges they theoretically 
approve of. Let’s see if you do. I’m 
here alone. My leg is broken. I 
couldn’t possibly misunderstand you if 
you were to offer me help or comfort. 
You say there is nobody to be worried 
or anxious about you. I must spend 
many beastly hours with my work in- 
terrupted and my plans destroyed. I 
shall be frightfully bored. Nothing 
could be kinder than your coming to 
see me. Suppose I did my utmost to 
prove myself the kind of man you 
might wish to make friends with— 
would you come to see me?” 

Anne flushed. 

“That’s a long speech for a hurt man, 
I believe you’re a lawyer.” 

‘But you don’t answer me. You're 
thinking of what others might say.” 

“Ir”? Anne shrugged. “I was 
brought up by a man, and the bringing 
up didn’t include any consideration of 
what a lot of women, embroidering on 
a veranda, would think of me. I could 
start out for a walk from Belle Meade 
any time I chose and walk where I 
liked, and nobody would inquire about 
my destination.” 


“Well, then, I invite you to come 
here when you walk.” 

Anne looked him squarely in the face. 

“But I’m obliged to consider what 
one woman might think of it. Do you 
want Miss Jeffreys told to-night of 
your accident?” 

The man’s harassed eyes grew bril- 
liant, not embarrassed. He did not 


even, say, “So that’s your reason!” To 
himself he uttered, “Oh, you beauty, 
you arrogant young beauty, with your 
courageous words and your frightened 
3ut, aloud, he merely an- 


blushes !” 
swered : 

“There’s no need of distressing Miss 
Jeffreys to-night. There’s nothing she 
can do.” 

Outside, there was a sound of horse’s 
hoofs and the flash of a lantern. Anne 
turned to the door with a sudden sense 
of loss. His need for her was over. 
On the threshold stood a slim young 
man with a tanned face and dark eyes. 
At sight of Anne, his mouth fell open 
and stayed so. 

“Mr. Macray has broken his leg,” 
said Anne. “I’m to go back with you 
and bring a doctor from the hospital 
at once.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Though to Anne that journey across 
the flats, with the slow splashing of the 
horse’s hoofs, seemed interminable, it 
really took her but a half hour to reach 
Peter Fleming, in a pair of 
boots, 


the road. 
Macray’s high 
plodded beside her in silence. 

On the steps of the small hospital, 
Anne tidied her hair and straightened 
her skirt. In the driveway, Fleming 
drew the horse out of the way of an 
approaching automobile. Anne watched 
both car and driver. 

“T’ve already been mistaken once to- 
day in Brian Gardiner’s automobile,” 
said Anne to herself, and waited until 
Gardiner mounted the steps. 

“Why, Anne! No wonder I couldn’t 


rubber fishing 
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find you. I called you by telephone to 
ask you to drive out with me, and then 
I called the club. What are you need- 
ing of Doctor Giddons or the hospital ?” 

“Brian; Pierre Macray has broken 
his leg. He’s out at his house on that 
peninsula beyond the inlet. His leg 
has been broken almost two hours now. 
He ought to have attention at once.” 

“Right. I'll see Giddons, You've 
just come?” 

“T rode in from Mr. Macray’s on a 
horse. The road is covered at high tide, 
and I don’t know whether you can get 
back in an automobile or not, though 
the tide is going out. This is Mr. 
Macray’s man. He'll tell you.” 

“By the time you get back to the 
flats,” said Fleming, “you can go al- 
most all the way in a car, and walk the 
rest. I can show you.” 

Gardiner sent the hallboy for Doctor 
Giddons. 

“Pierre Macray,” said Giddons, and 
frowned. “I can’t possibly get away 
myself now. I haven’t even got a spare 
nurse, and you’ve come all the way out 
here, Gardiner, just to see this girl.” 

“I’m going to be here until Mon- 
day,” said Gardiner. “I'll go out to 
Macray’s, and see the girl when I get 
back. You fix me up what I'll need, 
will you? Where is Macray’s leg 
broken, Anne?” 

“Above the ankle. 
bend inward.” 

“A Potts fracture,” said Giddons. 
“Guess he could stand having it set 
without an anesthetic. Who has he 
there to help?” 

“T’ll go back with you, Brian, if you 
need me,” Anne offered. 

“T’ll be glad to have you, Anne. Sit 
down, will you, while I get what I'll 
need for Macray?”’ 

He moved with the other doctor into 
the adjoining office. 

“As I telephoned you,” Anne heard 
Giddons say, “the girl was found wan- 
dering along the Belle Meade road. She 


It makes the foot 


can give no account of herself, and 
nobody in the village seems to know 
her. But she’s French, and my French 
is most limited.” 

“Does she talk?” 

“Very little, and that in French.” 

“I can’t do much in French myself, 
Giddons.” 

“Oh, I didn’t ask you to come here 
to talk to the girl, but to look at her.” 

Out in the automobile, Gardiner gave 
Anne’s flushed face a moment’s atten- 
tion. She looked an entirely different 
woman from the one he had seen that 
morning. 

“Tell me about it as we ride. Didn't 
you say this morning that Macray was 
engaged to be married to Teressa Jef- 
freys? Does Teressa know he’s hurt?” 

“He didn’t want her told. She 
couldn’t do anything to help him.” 

In the darkness, Gardiner smiled at 
Anne’s voice. 

“Not unless looking at her would 
help him. .You seem to be furnishing 
all the necessary help.” 

“Oh, I’m different from Teressa.” 

“Yes,” mused Gardiner. “Curious 
that Teressa, whom you would expect 
to pick out some young football expert 
whose college pin she was wearing, 
should engage herself to a public man 
like Macray. She wants to dance and 
play tennis and go to Palm Beach in 
the winter and to Europe in the sum- 
mer. If she has a home, she’ll want 
her mother to run it for her.” 

“Perhaps,” Anne, “it was Mr. 
Macray who did the picking out. She's 
pink and white and soft and lovely. 
She’d be a delicious armful if you gath- 
ered her up on your knee. She's 
learned a lot of soft, purring ways, and 
she’s dressed by Paris. She’s as help- 
less as a kitten, so she makes a big 
man feel twice as big. What does he 
care about what else she likes so long 
as she likes him? What does he know 
about what she likes? What does any 
man know? If nine-tenths of the met 
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who have lived with their women for 
years were to put down their papers 
at breakfast and their wives 
whether they liked living with them or 
not, what do you suppose the answer 
would be if the women told the truth?” 

“Ah,” Gardiner answered gently, “if 
they would tell it!” 

Anne eyed him thoughtfully. 

“You think I don’t like Teressa, but 
I do.” 

“Why shouldn’t you? You're not go- 
ing to marry her. You can get away 
from her, when she bores you, without 
hurting her or yourself.” 

“And all the foolish love stories I 
have to illustrate—— You'd think this 
love thing was divinely ordained.” 

“It may have a purpose behind it, 
Anne—a design to average up. Of 
course if it’s personal happiness you’re 
providing for in marriage, that’s an- 
other matter.” 

“Why should it be?” Anne stormed. 
“Marriage will be happier when women 
have as much chance to choose as men 
have!” 

“But will they choose? Would you, 
clever and independent as you are? 
Why, you wouldn’t go a step out of 
your way even to see a man you liked” 
—Gardiner smiled into the darkness— 
“let alone making such friends with 
him that a lifelong association might 
result.” 

. ‘Why wouldn’t I?” Anne _ inter- 
rupted. It the second time that 
day this had been said to her. 

“Because all about you is the effect 
of hundreds of years of custom. You 
have it in your blood, in your breeding, 
in your inheritance from both father 
and mother.” 

“I live as a man lives, and you know 
it,” Anne objected. “I work harder 
than most men. I’m accustomed to 
going directly after what I want x 

“If you found yourself in love with 
aman you wanted to marry, would you 
make the effort to marry. him that a 


ask 


Was 


man does when he falls in love with a 
woman? Would you do your best to 
take him away from other women who 
might like him? Would you?” 

“No, I wouldn’t take him from any 
other woman. Women have a hard 
enough time with their affairs with 
men. No other woman ought to in- 
terfere.” 

“There! I told you!” .- 

“That isn’t because I’m 
It’s because I’m square.” 

“It’s because you don’t want any 
other woman’s man.” 

Anne fell silent. Gardiner had 
known her many years. He did not 
break her silence. He was well con- 
tent. Anne had forgotten every pencil 
and every sketch pad in the world. She 
was deep in thinking out the most in- 
timate and most important problems of 
the world. With occasional directions 
from Fleming, they drove across the 
flats. 


a woman, 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘Anne was still thinking hard the next 
morning when she came out on the 
veranda of the Belle Meade Club. If 


she had not been, she would have 
looked at the shimmer of a very blue 
sea and the dull blue of the Connecticut 
shore line across the bay. As it was, 
she sank into a wicker chair and looked 
down at her hands as they lay idly in 
her lap. Every now and then, a group 
of girls with a man or two passed her 
with heads turned toward her. A small 
figure in pink, with an aureole of fluffy 
hair, drifted out onto the veranda, spied 
Anne, and hastened to her. 

“Anne, I heard last night, after the 
dance, that you had come. Why didn’t 
you tell me you were coming?” 

“T came unexpectedly. Brian Gar- 
diner prescribed it for me, and I just 
put on my hat and walked out of the 
door.” 

“That’s why you missed mother. 
She was as vexed as could be about 
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your not being there. I'd told her you 
were in your studio. Why didn’t you 
and Doctor Gardiner come in to the 
dance last night? Carl Steighton was 
here. We led the cotillion.” 

“I couldn’t have danced last night to 
save my own life,” said Anne, and she 
looked at Teressa attentively. 

“Are you looking for my ring 
Teressa smiled. “I don’t wear it when 
captains of Yale teams are around. I'd 
never have a partner for a cotillion if 
I did.” 

“IT wasn’t thinking of your ring, 
Teressa, though I don’t see what differ- 
ence it makes whether you wear a ring 
or not, if your engagement is known.” 

“But it hasn’t been announced, if 
that’s what you mean. Mother says I 
ought to, but why announce an en- 
gagement when no wedding plans have 
been made?” 

Anne rose with a scrunch of her 
chair. 

“Well, you do need a vacation,” said 
Teressa. “You’re as jumpy as a cat.” 

“I’m gding to walk a bit.” 

“Well, I'll take mother to breakfast, 
and that’ll give you a chance to walk 
beyond the horizon before she sends me 
for you. She'll go for you right in the 
dining room or anywhere she meets 
you.” 

Teressa disappeared as the wheels of 
Gardiner’s automobile grated on the 
sandy drive. 





Pill 


“Your patient is doing pretty well, 
Anne. A bit of temperature, but not 
as much as I expected after that long 
wait. He was game, wasn’t he?” 

“He ought to have a nurse.”’ 

“He says Fleming will look after 
him until he can be moved to town. 
He declares he can’t stay out here but 
a few days.” 

“Does he want Teressa told this 
morning ?” 

“He does not. He says Teressa is 
having a good time, and it might inter- 
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fere with it. 
French pretty well?” 

“During the years I studied in Paris, 
I got along all right.” 

“I may take you over to the hospital 
with me this afternoon, if you'll come 
The girl there is a queer case of what 
I’ve seen several times in French and 
Italian homesick women. She’s really 
suffering for her home and for, the 
man she keeps calling for, but we can't 
understand her very well. What are 
you going to do now?” 

Anne looked undecided. 

“Oh, I’m going to walk. Are you 
dining at the club?” 

“No. I’m with Giddons at the hos- 
pital. I’ll come for you this afternoon, 
shall I?” 

Anne nodded. When his automobile 
had become a mere speck on the shore 
road, she looked up. 

“What's the use of arguing with my- 
self,” she said softly. “I intended to 
go the moment I woke* this morning, 
Why try to make myself believe that I 
need persuasion?” ' 

She walked around the clubhouse to 
the carriage entrance and through the 
lower hall to the serving room, where 
Francois directed late breakfasts. She 
told him how delightful the day was 
and asked him if he were well. But 
Francois felt ill, though he disclaimed 
anything more than a sadness of the 
heart due to troubles in his family. His 
family, mon Dieu, were becoming 
Americanized! It was of a misfortune! 
French ways were better for French 
people. Mais—— What did made 
moiselle desire? 

Mademoiselle, it seemed, desired 
some dainty food for the fastidious 
palate of an invalid; something that 
perhaps Francois had stored away—al 
especial salad or some luscious fruit 
or both. 

Did mademoiselle have to carry tt 
far? 


Anne, do you know 
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Avlittle far, yes. A basket? Per- 


haps. 

“Bien. I will extemporize a surprise 
for mademoiselle. An instant! There 
isa small and fancy basket in the re- 
frigerator room, and there are grapes, 
of a sweetness, and yes, a salad, per- 
haps, and a mushroom-and-sweetbread 
patty. The basket shall be lined with 
grape leaves.” 

The sun was high and the tide going 
out when Anne encountered Peter 
Fleming, broom in hand, on the back 
porch of Macray’s cottage. Fleming’s 
face lightened at sight of her. 

“Mr. Macray is restless. He would 
eat none of the food I prepared for 
him, and he didn’t wish to stay on the 
sofa where the doctor and I got him 
with such pains this morning, when 
he swore he wouldn’t stay in bed. I 
need very much to run over to my 
house for a few necessities. Could I, 


perhaps, go while you’re here? It 
would help, and I’ll be gone only a 


little while.” 
Anne nodded. Basket on arm, she 
turned the handle of the door and 
closed it softly behind her. On the 
couch, drawn under the window over- 
looking the sea, Pierre Macray lay, 
propped up with pillows. He wore a 
long dark-red lounging robe, and his 
leg, in its plaster cast, was covered with 
acomfort of bright rose. He had evi- 
dently been freshly shaved, yet there 
was about him a barbaric air. The 
brilliant colors, the heavy shoulders 
under the silken robe, the dark rings 
under the eyes in a face still too white, 
the glossy black hair—not smooth as 
ithad been yesterday, but rumpled into 
waviness—made him a different man 
from the one Anne had driven with the 
previous morning or helped up the toil- 
some path the evening before. Ap- 
parently he had heard neither the voices 
outside nor Anne’s entrance, for he 
Was staring moodily out at the water. 
Anne stood still, leaning against the 
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door. A curious excitement, a kind 
of delicate rejoicing of the blood, be- 
gan to steal through her. The man 
lying there so helpless for all his 
strength, the moody mouth, the rumpled 
hair Anne’s fascinated eyes re- 
turned to the mouth—the incomparable 
upper lip pressed close to the full under 
lip. Her swift artist habit of visualiza- 
tion suddenly drew the mouth close 
pressed on the lips of the girl she had 
left at the clyb an hour ago, and her 
heartbeats began to slow. 

As if his questing spirit had led him 
back to his own house for what he 
had been seeking afar off, Macray 
turned his head toward the door. He 
did not move or speak. He looked. 
His eyes seemed actually to deepen. 
Something awoke in his face. The im- 
pact of the man’s will, drawing her to 
him, passed through the girl in a wave 
of excitement. She laid down her 
basket and haltingly came nearer. He 
held out his arms. Anne fell to shiv- 
ering. Then his outstretched hand 
touched hers, his arms closed around 
her. 

She drew away, confused and bewil- 
dered. He flung out a hand and caught 
her fingers. She was no woman to 
whiten at his kiss, she who had flushed 
at his words of yesterday. He leaned 
forward on one elbow, holding her fin- 
gers tightly. 

“Do you belong to any other man?” 

She drew her hand from his. 

“No,” she said. ‘But you-——’ 

He sank back on his pillows. 

“Ah!” he murmured, 

The single note held Anne a moment. 
Then her brain, which had seemed no 
part of her in the last few minutes, 
again took up its work. She had kissed 
Teressa Jeffreys’ lover. <A shiver of 
distaste swept her. She turned away 
to the door and picked up her basket. 
Was the distaste for Teressa or fot 
the kiss? Something in her brain was 
throwing up guards to keep itself from 
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thinking of that kiss. It was reminding 
her that she drew hundreds of men 
kissing women; it was the usual final 
picture for a love story. She drew 
them standing and sitting. She had 
drawn a Diana—— _ She stood quite 
still and saw herself bending over the 
figure on the couch. So she had drawn 
her Diana bending over the sleeping 
Endymion. This ability to draw was 
her real self, not the woman who an- 
swered the call of outstretched arms 
and eyes that willed. She stole a look 
at the man. He had not taken his eyes 
from her. 

But the guards that Anne’s nimble 
brain had been so rapidly raising were 
working well now, helped even by this 
new distaste connected with Teressa. 
This was no man who kissed her and 
then asked her hand in marriage; this 
was another woman’s lover, taking 
what came his way. Perhaps that was 
why women could not call on men, why 
they must wait to be chosen—to avoid 
the brutality of sudden unions, to pre- 
serve the conventionality of engage- 
ments and publicly announced wed- 
dings. Yet some fine intuition warned 
her that in defending herself by digging 
her head into the sand, she was refusing 
to recognize that there was no brutality 
here, nor any real suddesness.- Anne 
called lightness to her aid against her 
intuition. She even achieved a smile. 

“I’m Red Riding-hood, grandmother 
dear, come to you with my basket on 
I bring you food, this bright 
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my arm. 
morning. 

Some deep inward light glowed in 
the man’s face. 

“Come closer, Red Riding-hood. 
You’ve taken me so by surprise that 
I’ve forgotten all the laws of hospi- 
tality.” 

“Oh,” said Anne impudently, 
hospitality is most inclusive.” 

The man drew himself up laboriously 
He looked as if he might 
to rise. 
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“Oh, don’t do that!” Anne exclaimed, | 
“T’'ll bring you the basket.” 

She came lightly to his side, yp 
covering the basket, with its lining of 
grape leaves. He did not offer to touch 
her hand as it lay close to his. By 
he gave only a moment’s look into the 
basket she held. His eyes were on the 
color that now flooded her face, and 
on the lowered lids that would not raise 
themselves. 

“Grandmother,” scoffed Anne, “what 
makes your eyes so big?” 

“You haven’t looked at them. But 
it’s the better to see you with, my 
dear.” 

She lifted a bunch of grapes from 
the basket and held them before him. 

“Grandmother, what makes your 
hands so large?” 

He took the grapes from her and 
laid them on the window sill. 

“The better to hold you with, my 
3ut he held on to the window 



















dear.” 
sill, 

Anne put the basket on the couch 
and backed away. 

“Grandmother, 
mouth 

He did not fill her pause. He laid 
the basket on the floor and sat 
straight. 

“Oh, Red Riding-hood,” he said at 
length, and his voice was low, “where 
Couldn’t you finish 
vour question? That was when Red 
Riding-hood was eaten up, wasn’t it! 
And the ‘The better to 
eat you with, my dear.’ Only—only 
I’m not your grandmother, dear.” 

The end of the bright-rose comfort 
tilted the basket to its side. Anne bent 
down and moved it from the chance of 
being tipped over. 

“Shall I get you a plate and fork?’ 
she asked. 
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“Not now, thank you. I'll eat 
and by. Now, I have so much to ax 
you. Don’t go away. It’s so horrible 








to be chained here helpless in the hout 
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I most want to be myself. It was so 
d of you to come. I was wrong 
yesterday. Why do you make me ask 
you so often who you are?” 
“ “Ah,” said Anne, stooping over the 
bookcase at the end of the couch, “did 
you want me to send in my card first ?” 
“ “When I get on my feet,” he threat- 
ened, “I'll strangle you! You shall see, 
then, why my hands are so large!” 

Anne’s heartbeats warned her she 
must remember every second that this 
was Teressa’s lover; she must remem- 
ber that it was just a picture situation, 
to be drawn, not lived. 

“This is the brief moment of my 
power, then,” she said. 

“It is the moment of your power— 
yes,” he answered gravely. No, it was 
no mere picture situation. He would 
not let it stay.so. “But it will not 
always be your moment. I’m knowing 


ee 


you better every second. Some day I 
shall know you very well, better than 
you now imagine. 


There you go, one 
beautiful rose from throat to forehead! 
Why, you are Red Riding-hood, and 
that’s why ——” 

In panic, Anne did not let him finish. 
Her brain guards were deserting her. 

“And Teressa’” she said below her 
breath, 

He said nothing for a moment. He 
was watching her, allowing what she 
felt to reach him by those invisible 
avenues so often blocked by egotism 
and stupidity. Then he answered: 

“She’s too young and too fragile to 
tie to my heavier ways. Already they 
begin to bore her. They’d end by aging 
her before her time, by hurting her. 
She'll have tired of me in another 
month. Presently ——” 

He stopped, for Anne had turned 
away, There was a long pause. 
Macray sat back on his pillows. 

“I can’t bear your silence,* he said 
at last. 

“What is there to say? 
ment I must go—when 
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Fleming returns. Shall I ask you how 
you happen to have these old books 
nobody seems to know much about 
these days—‘Guy Livingstone’ and ‘The 
greaking of a Butterfly,’ and ‘Cecil 
Dreeme?’” 

“But you know them, then! If we 
like the same books, it’s a more vital 
congeniality than liking the same peo- 
ple. They were my father’s before me. 
Some of them are autographed. Win- 
throp was in my father’s regiment. 
Have you ever thought that the same 
thing happened in our Civil War that 
is happening in this war, which has 
killed its Seeger and its beautiful Ru- 
pert Brooke? Winthrop died in his sec- 
ond battle, and Lawrence was killed in 
the war.” 

Anne nodded. 

“Oh, here’s a paper-bound ‘Romance 
of a Poor Young Man.’ It’s the old 
Seaside Library. We-had a bookcase 
full of them, and of the Tauchnitz, in 
the little room off my father’s studio.” 

He smiled on her. Daughter of 
poetry and art, of course. Yet she had 
used the past tense. That meant that 
there was no studio now with a father 
in it. 

Anne kindled. 

“There was William Black in the 
bookcase off the studio, and Bulwer- 
Lytton and The Duchess and Wilkie 
Collins ~ Qh, here’s a set of Poe 
with two actually ragged volumes!” 

“They're the story volumes. I won- 
der if the magazines would have ac- 
cepted him now.” 

“Oh, surely. He’d never have starved 
with a sick wife now. He’d have been 
edited, perhaps, and quarreled over it, 
but think what the movies would offer 
him!” 

Macray considered. She had used a 
phrase so familiar to her as to be cas- 
ual, yet it betrayed knowledge of edi- 
torial offices. He tried to think of 
some of the women writers. 

“Do you write?” he asked at length. 
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“No,” said Anne, “TI hate stories.” 

Stories were her enemies. They had 
to be read; they had to be illustrated 
—the kiss picture at the end, not at 
the beginning, as in this story of her 
own in which everything was reversed. 
She drew in her breath, astounded. 
This delicate rejoicing of the blood 
was, then, a thing that came and went 
unbidden; it had nothing to do with 
the mental congeniality of a moment 
ago. It had the urgency of appetite, a 
kind of stimulation. She raised troubled 
eyes to Macray. 

“You are most beautiful to me, Red 
Riding-hood. And this that we have 
found is very rare. If you knew how 
rare But how should you know? 
Women force themselves to toleration, 
take what comes, asking so little. Or 
else they go without and anzsthetize 
themselves. See—I’ll keep this in my 
heart. I won’t trouble you with it. 
But with it I shall learn to know you, 
to know all those things you said yes- 
terday men didn’t know, even about the 
women closest to them. I shall under- 
stand you at last, and so I shall make 
you care for me, for I shall not dis- 
appoint you—ever.” 

Anne turned her head away. She 
had suddenly found tears in her eyes. 

“To think I’m tied here like a log at 
the moment when I most want to be a 
man!” muttered Macray. 

Anne raised her head, but she did 
not return his look. She moved to the 
door. 

“Don’t go!” he said softly. “It’s very 
lonely without you.” 

She paused a moment at the door. 

- “Will you come again, Red Riding- 
hood? You shan’t be eaten, I promise 
you.” 

“T don’t know,” Anne hesitated. “I 
think I won’t come again.” 

“You haven’t told me who you are. 
I shall find you, yet it would be kinder 
if you——” 

From the pocket of her blue coat, 











Anne took her sketchbook. She tore 
out its first page, and with the inclosed 
pencil she wrote below the faces she 
had drawn there the scrawled signa. 
ture that was on every news stand and 
in every hotel corridor. 

“Then,” she said gravely, “I'll send 
in my card as I’m leaving, instead of 
as I arrive, and so continue the reversed 
order I seem to have begun.” 

She crossed the room and handed 
him the page. As its top were a half 
dozen cats, as she had drawn them the 
day before to keep herself from draw. 
ing the face that besought her for ex. 
pression. Below them was a Roman 
profile with a wreath of laurel about its 
forehead. The laurel was heavy, as if 
it might have been of gold. - There was 
another profile bent downward, anda 
three-quarters face turned over an in 
different shoulder. 

He looked from his own pictured 
face to hers. 

“Anne Hamelton!” he said. “Anne 
Hamelton! Now I understand! Now 
— Don't go now!” 

But Anne fled. 

Outside, she met Peter Fleming. 

“Thank you, miss, for staying.” He 
hesitated, apparently about to say some 
thing else, changed his mind, and went 
on. 

Anne wondered if he were going to 
the clubhouse to tell Teressa, and as 
she wondered, her heart grew heavier. 
Teressa was to be sent for. It was 
her place there beside him, when he 
was hurt. It didn’t matter that if any- 
thing were to be done that required 
quick thinking or facile fingers, Teressa 
would only be in the way. Teress 
was of the chosen, one who had a place. 

It came to Anne that that was why 
marriage really appealed to womel, it 
spite of all its restrictions, its curtail 
ment of freedom, its necessity for or 
dering one’s life on another’s pattert. 
She was absolutely her own mastet, 
yes. She wore her pretty frocks by 
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In All 


no man’s favor. She asked no one’s 
permission when she went out or came 
But, equally, it mattered to no one 


in. 
If she were suddenly 


what she did. 


blotted out, save for the moderate con- 
cern of a few friends, no one would 
greatly care. She could render no serv- 
ice to any human being that was indis- 


pensable. Even her work could be re- 
placed by any one of a dozen artists. 
This, then, was one of the things love 
meant. It meant that you were indis- 
pensable ; that you could not be spared ; 
that you were needed as bread is needed 
in daily life, and when emergency came, 
you were needed more than anybody 
else. Love was the chance to give to 
one other what no One else could give, 
and without it life was a little thing, 
and the place a woman held was value- 
less. Anne took the path to the club- 
house heavy-heartedly. 

If Teressa had been sent for, she did 
not intend to go immediately. She sat 
on the veranda with a tall young man 
whose blondness had been tanned by 
wind and sun into a radiant gold, and 
she laughed every few minutes at what 
he said, looking up at him with shining 
eyes and parted lips. Anne paused 
and watched her a moment. It was 
doubtless the captain of the Yale team, 
and by the look of him, he appeared 
to be delivering himself up hand and 
foot to the small, soft bit of girl who 
regarded him so rapturously. Teressa 
was making another place for herself. 
Some curious lightening of her heavy- 
heartedness flooded Anne. 

Doctor Gardiner 
veranda. 

“I’ve been hunting for you, Anne.” 
He did not ask her where she had been 
while he had been hunting for her. 
“Would you mind going with me now 
to see this girl in the hospital? If 
we could make out what she says, per- 
haps we could do something about it. 
She calls over and over for some man, 
but we don’t know how to reach him.” 


came down the 


Fairness 


“Oh, poor thing!” murmured Anne. 
“T’ll come at once.” 

The doctor turned his head away. 
This new tenderness in Anne’s voice 
had the effect of some overheard in- 
timacy not intended for him. Even a 
few weeks ago, Anne would not have 
been so gentle with a girl who called 
incessantly for some man, and who 
could not get well unless he were found. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Miss Hamelton,” said Doctor Gid- 
dons, “if you can get the young woman 
to tell us who she is, perhaps we can 
find out from her friends who the man 
is. She doesn’t understand our French. 
We’ve all tried. And she herself talks 
so fast that we can’t catch what she 
says. Doctor Gardiner thinks she’s 
been through some trying ordeal—that 
perhaps she’s been deserted by this man 
at a time when she most needed him 
and that she hasn’t known what to do 
or where to go. We found her wan- 
dering along the shore road. She had 
evidently been walking most of the 
night. Her boots were sandy and wet. 
Nobody in the village knows who she 
is. She won’t notice you at first, at 
least not until you talk to her.” 

The two doctors went in with Anne 
to the small private room where the 
girl was under observation. She was 
bed, but dressed and moving 
about restlessly. She paid little atten- 
tion to them when they entered. Anne 
sat quietly and listened, but the girl 
only muttered over and over in French: 

“He will not answer me! He will 
not answer me!” 

“Perhaps he doesn’t hear you, so far 
away,” said Anne to her at length, in 
her excellent French. “Where shall 
we find him for you?” 

‘By the sea, on the road by the sea, 
where the cliffs are.” 

Anne translated this to the doctors. 

“Tell me his name,” said Anne gently. 
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“Pierre, Pierre, Pierre.” 

“Pierre!” said Anne sharply. “Pierre 
what ?” 

But the girl did not answer. 

“She has called this name again and 
again,”’ said Giddons quietly. “But she 
never adds any other name.” 

Anne looked across him at Gardiner. 
Some of the bright color had left her 
face. Gardiner shook his head. 

“There may be a dozen Pierres about 
here for all you know, Anne.” 

“Not on a road by the sea where the 
cliffs are.” 

“Of course I know what you're 
thinking,” Giddons said. “It was nat- 
ural I should think of the same name. 
I would have telephoned to Mr. 


Macray, but he met with this accident, 
and I couldn’t reach him by telephone. 
And while he was in such distress, I 
didn’t wish to bother him with a mes- 
sage when the affair might have noth- 
ing to do with him. I could have made 


a personal inquiry, but I couldn’t sug- 
gest by note that he might be respon- 
sible for—for this. Besides, I hoped 
that, with a little rest, the girl’s mind 
would clear, and she could tell us who 
it was she wanted to reach.” 

Anne leaned toward the girl. 

“Who are you, mademoiselle ?” 

Her face, which had _ whitened, 
caught the girl’s attention. 

“I belong to Pierre,” she answered. 
“Pierre—I must have Pierre!” 

Anne’s voice steadied. 

“If you'll tell us where to find him, 
we'll bring him to you.” 

“By the sea, by the sea!” 

Again Anne translated. 
sighed. 

“Tt’s all she’s said since the begin- 
ning. There she goes again with her 
everlasting ‘Pierre!’ She’s moaned it 
night and day.” 

“Ah, wait!” said Anne. 

She stood still a moment, and her 
face grew whiter. Gardiner watched 
her in dismay. She took her sketch- 


Giddons 


book from -her pocket and held he 
pencil poised over it for a second. They 
she drew. The girl was watching he, 
When Anne had finished, she lifted he 
eyes to the girl’s face and watched he 
a moment. ‘ 

“Where is Pierre?” the girl asked of 
Anne. 

“Look!” said Anne. “Look at this!” 

The girl’s unseeing eyes fell to the 
page, passed beyond it, returned to it 
They steadied themselves, and she 
stood silent a moment. Then, with; 
low sob, she gathered the page ‘into 
her hands and held it to her face. 

“Pierre!” she moaned. ‘Take me ty 
him—Pierre !” 

Anne fell back and steadied herself 
on the arm of her chair. The two 
doctors looked at each other. The girl 
caressed the living page. 

“Well, why not?” said Giddons 
“Will you take her to him, Gardiner” 

“You don’t call this e 

“Not evidence, but the first hint we've 
had. It’s worth following. He can 
come here. It won’t hurt her—the 
short drive there—and it may help, If 
we only find out who she is, it'll help, 
and he may be able to tell us.” 

“Why not just ask him, without 
bothering to take her to him?” said 
Gardiner. 

‘But you yourself said that she ought 
to see the man she keeps calling for— 
that that is what she needed. And she 
seems unable to give her own name.” 

“T know.” 

“Then why not take her to him? 
said Anne coldly. “The sooner, the 
better. I'll take her, if you like.” 

“You, Anne!” 

“Ves,” 

Gardiner looked from Anne to the 
girl. 

“Very well, Giddons. You casi 
leave the hospital, anyhow. I'll driv 
the girl to Macray’s place, with Mis 
Hamelton. And I'll bring her back.” 

Anne moved to the door. 
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“lll wait for you in your car, Brian.” 
“We'll get her ready at once, Miss 
Hamelton,” Giddons assured her. “I’m 


more than grateful that you should have 


come.” Then, as Anne closed the door 
behind her, he turned to Gardiner. 
“She doesn’t like being mixed up in 
it, Gardiner, and no wonder. You may 
find that Macray will prefer to let the 
girl stay there, rather than here.” 
Down in the car,,when the two doc- 
tors brought the girl there, it was ap- 
parent that Anne did not want to be 


mixed up in it, for when Giddons put,’ 


the girl in the tonneau with her, she 
shrank aside. 

“She'll be all right,” said Giddons. 
“She’s crazy to be on the move, hunting 
for her Pierre. You'll have no trouble 
with her at all.” 

Anne looked straight ahead. Her lips 
were pressed tightly together, Her 
clasped hands showed white knuckles. 
The car sped forward. It passed 
Teressa and her mother in their open 
electric, but Anne did not move, and 
no salutations were made. 

There was no sign of life about 
Pierre Macray’s cottage as they ap- 
proached it. Fleming was nowhere 
about. It seemed incredible to Anne 
that she had been there but a little while 
before, that she had lived an hour there 
so vivid that the memory of it was still 
overwhelming. She looked at the girl 
Perhaps she, too, had such 
memories, memories so poignant that 
her very brain was seared by them. 
Anne shivered. It might well be that 
if one gave one’s self to love of such 
aman, gave and then lost, the very 
foundations of life might be attacked. 
Perhaps this, too, was love. She had 
known the man for one day only, and 
there was no fiber of her’ that was not 
racked with misery over the possible 
significance of their errand. She got 
out of the car heavily and stood aside 
while Gardiner helped the girl out. At 
least here there must be a cure fo! 


beside her, 


the misery she was enduring. No 
woman could continue to care for a 
man who so greatly belonged to an- 
other woman and who had been so un- 
kind to her—if he had been unkind to 
her. A woman must be desperate in- 
deed before—— 

“Ah, she knows the way,” murmured 
Gardiner. 

For the girl had stopped her inces- 
sant muttering. She stood still an in- 
stant, looking at the broad veranda and 
the many windows. Then she flung 
out both hands, as if to gather what she 
saw into an embrace. : 

“C’ était ici!” she said. “C’était ici!” 
She broke into a clumsy run, paused 
a second over the doorknob, and flung 
open the door with a joyous cry, 
“Pierre, Pierre!” 

On the couch beneath the window 
that looked on the sea lay Macray, 
where Anne had left him two hours 
before. He had evidently been asleep, 
for his eyes were still clouded with 
dreams. He drew himself up on his 
pillows. He did not even see the girl 
who had paused in the middle of the 
room. His look fastened on Anne, and 
it was a look no other man mistakes. 
Brian Gardiner closed the door gently. 
His heart was heavy for Anne. 

The girl stood quite still, apparently 
trying to rally the wits that had been 
so scattered. Her breath came in short 
gasps. Gardiner advanced to her side, 
watching her. After all, she was his 
patient, and he was here in her behalf, 
not on Pierre Macray’s or even Anne’s. 

Macray withdrew his eyes from Anne 
and gave the girl a moment’s attention. 

“Marie Louise,” said Macray in 
French, “what have you done about 
your uncle? You must go to him.” 

“Mais, Pierre 

“T’ve done all I could for you, Marie 
Louise.” Then the strangeness of the 
thing caught his attention. He turned 
to Gardiner. “Where did you come 
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across her, and why has she come 
here?” 

“She was found wandering about the 
shore three days ago, and we couldn’t 
find out who she was.. She was unable 
to give any account of herself. Her 
condition is evidently one that needs 
long care. Since you recognize her, our 
problem with her is simplified.” 

“But I——” 

Macray paused and looked at Anne. 
The dead whiteness of her face sud- 
denly conveyed a message to him. 

“You brought her here?” he said to 
Anne, and his voice held a quality in- 
credibly moving. “Why did you do 
that °” 

“Because she called your name, 
Pierre, over and over for hours—be- 
cause her sanity seemed to depend on 
your being found for her.” 

“Was that all?” 

“All! Wasn’t it enough?” 

“There are many Pierres in 
world.” The man’s face was cold. 

“Look there in her hand,” said Anne. 
“She’s clutching a sketch I made of 
you. She wouldn’t let it go. She held 
it to her face, pronouncing your name.” 

He did not look. His eyes did not 
leave Anne’s face. 

“You! Of all women in the world 
he said at length. 

Anne drew back. 

“Do you think I wanted to bring 
her?” Tears filled her eyes. “Oh, how 
could you, how could you? She’s a 
child—a young girl, and you——” 

It was impossible for her to find 
words or to speak them. She threw a 


the 


1? 


despairing glance at the girl, standing” 


silent ‘vith rapt eyes on Macray. Then 
she turned and went out of the door. 

She sank down on a bench beneath 
a giant fir tree beyond the veranda, and 
tried ta keep herself from crying. This 
was what a man could be. He had 
asked Teressa to marry him, and in 
the midst of a new adventure, Teressa 
had become nothing to him but a bond 


he hoped to be released from, And 
this other girl—she also was pretty, 
like Teressa. There might be others 
still. Women would always go out of 
their way to attract such a man. She 
herself—only two hours ago, she had 
deliberately crossed the room and 
yielded herself to his kiss, and this 
though she knew that he was engaged 
to Teressa. She dried her tears and 
lifted her head. -Was she even now 
to sit outside his house sobbing? 

The sound of wheels grated on the 
gravel of the ascending road. Teressa’s 
electric came up behind Gardiner’s 
automobile, and Teressa and her mother 
got out. Anne rose. Escape was im- 
possible. 

“Anne!” Teressa exclaimed. 

There was a moment’s silence, while 
both women took in Anne’s white face 
marked with tears. 

“Anne,” said Teressa gently, “how 
do you happen to be here? I didn't 
know that you knew Pierre.” 

“Why should she be here even if 
she does know him?” Teressa’s mother 
answered crisply. There was another 
pause. Then the mother looked gravely 
at the daughter. ‘Perhaps the woman 
they- spoke of—the woman, who was 
here last night until-so late— Anne, 
were you here last night ?” 

“Mother, if it was Anne who was 
here, then it’s.all right.” 

“Nonsense! That’s a mere evasion 
Anne has no more idea of respecta- 
bility than most artists have. That's 
the result of this crazy life, living alone, 
going about to men’s offices, drawing 
dissolute models! It would probably 
be nothing to her to go to a man’s 
house alone. But it is something to 
you, Teressa. I will not have you 
mixed up in a thing like this. Anne, 
why didn’t you come out in the open 
and say that you knew Pierre?” 

“Mother, mother,’ Teressa 
rupted, “you’re making this up out 
of whole cloth. You don’t know 4 


inter- 
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thing except some servants’ gossip you 
heard this noon, and you’ve known 
Anne all her life.” 

“It’s easy to verify the gossip,” Mrs. 
leffreys answered coldly. ‘Pierre is 
inside. Come.” 

“Teressa!’’ Anne’s voice was low. 
“] wouldn’t go in now if I were you.” 

“Why, Anne, I came to see Pierre. 
] gave up a delightful afternoon on 
the Steighton yacht, especially to come, 
when his man brought me word that 
he was hurt.” 

“Then wait a moment. Doctor Gar- 
diner is in there with him.” 

The girl turned to her mother. 

“You see, mother! Anne is not here 
alone. Doctor Gardiner is here, and 
she’s waiting outside.” 

But Mrs. Jeffreys, with a glance at 
Anne’s face, shrugged. 

“I have, nevertheless, a few ques- 
tions to ask Pierre, and I wish you to 
go §vith me.” 

She crossed the veranda and opened 
the door, and Teressa followed her. 
Anne sank down on the bench. The 
sound of Mrs. Jeffreys’ raised voice 
came to her. Through the open door, 
she saw Brian Gardiner take the French 
girl by the arm, a_ shielding motion 
against Mrs. Jeffrevs. Anne averted 
her eyes. The French girl’s plaintive 
monotone again took up its burden of 
“Pierre, Pierre!’ Then the door closed, 
leaving Mrs. Jeffreys and Teressa out- 
side, 

“Not only one 
came Mrs. Jeffreys’ 
speaking to her daughter. ‘Well, thank 
goodness this is over! You’ve had a 
narrow escape. It’s a good thing your 
engagement wasn’t announced and that 
you haven’t worn your ring.” 

Teressa made no answer for a mo- 
ment. She stood still, looking at Anne. 

“I want to speak to Anne, mother,” 
she said at length. Some of the soft 
glow was gone from her face. She 
crossed the few between the 


woman, but two!” 


strident voice, 


steps 


veranda and Anne laggingly. “Anne,” 
she said slowly, “it was never much of 
an engagement. It happened after a 
dance one moonlight night. It wouldn’t 
have been an engagement then, but that 
—that mother came by as:we stood on 
the club terrace—and we—we had to 
say something to her. Mother took it 
that way—as if Pierre had proposed 
tome. And he hadn’t. He hadn’t even 
kissed me. He had only put his arm 
around me when I said I was cold, 
But he stood by me, Anne, when mother 
—when mother said what she did. He 
stood by me, though he couldn’t have 
wanted to. And I always meant to 
put an end to it, only he’s—he’s so 
wonderful, and I waited. But now 
mother herself has ended it, and so, 
Anne—Anne re 

“Teressa!” Mrs. Jeffreys could en- 
dure no more. “Will you remember 
that back there in that room there is 
a woman who has a prior claim on 
Pierre Macray, a claim that makes him 
unfit to be discussed by my daughter? 
Come!” 

3ut the girl did not stir. 

“You think that, too, Anne, don’t 
your That’s why you are sitting out 
here—this way. I don’t know about 
this other girl, Anne. I don’t know 
what you and Doctor Gardiner have 
found out. But I say this—ho 
man who could stand by a girl in an 
emergency as Pierre Macray stood by 
me would let any girl, on his account, 
come to such a pass as this one back 
in that room. Mine was only a simple 
emergency; it was one that I was as 
much to blame for as he. But because 
he had helped bring it on me, he offered 
his freedom itself in payment. Yes, 
I'm coming, mother.” 

The girl paused a moment and en- 
folded the little house with her eyes. 
Then she entered her car and drove 
it down the hill. 

Anne stared before her, and all she 
could think of was Teressa’s face as 
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she had drawn it for the magazine 
cover—a lovely, shallow face. She had 
been no real artist; she had not looked 
behind the loveliness to what lay be- 
neath. That must have been what 
Bria had meant when he had said 
that she was losing power. He had 
said it while looking at her drawing 
of Teressa. 

Up the steep path from the shore 
came Macray’s man, Fleming. He did 
not see Anne. He glanced at the auto- 
mobile and then entered the house. 
Anne watched the door and listened to 
the voices behind it. Teressa passed 
from her mind. Her work became 
nothing more than a shadow. Gardiner 
presently opened the door, followed by 
Fleming and the French girl. The two 
men helped her into the automobile; 
then Gardiner came back to Anne. 

“She’s the niece of Francois, at the 
club.” His voice was casual, but his 
eyes searched Anne’s face. “She lives 
in the city, but she’s visited Francois’ 
family from time to time. Then Fran- 
cois found that she had been coming 
here to this cottage to meet Fleming, 
the man who looks after this cottage 
while Macray is in town, and he was 
bitter in his denunciation of her. She 
left without any reply, and they thought 
she had gone back to town. She hadn't 
been quite right in her mind for a 
month or so, and they were a little 
fearful of her having gone home alone. 
Sut they had no idea she was not there. 
She’s Fleming’s wife. His name is 
Peter, you recall. But nobody knew 
they were married, not even Macray, 
though he had encountered her several 
times with Fleming, and she knew that 


he was Fleming’s employer. It isnt 
the way French families go about mar. 
riage, so she was afraid to tell. We'te 
going to Francois now. Do you want 
to come back with us?” 

“You don’t need me?” 

“No. She’s quiet now that Flem. 
ing is with her. It’s just a matter of 
a couple of months’ care and she'll be 
all right, I’m sure.” 

“Then I'll walk back by the shore.” 

The automobile kept on down the 
hill. The only sound in all the penin- 
sula was the grating of the wheels on 
the gravel. Presently that, too, died 
away. Anne stood silent, brooding. 
Before her was a closed door. Were 
she a man, she could go boldly through 
it with a simple “I’m sorry.” This was 
the privilege she demanded for women, 
And yet her feet were chained to the 
ground. She could not take one step, 
This thing of being a woman—— 

And then the door opened. Wit® his 
hands on two chairs he had dragged 
across the room with him stood Pierre 
Macray. 

‘OR! gasped 
mustn’t do that!” 

She moved swiitly to his side. The 
man’s bright blue eyes swept her face, 
with its signs of recent tears. 

“Have you come to see me, Red Rid- 
“Then I beg you 


Anne. “Oh, you 


ing-hood?” he asked. 
to come in.” 

Steadying himself with one hand on 
the back of the chair, he reached out 
the other and drew her across the 
threshold. 

“No wolf is here,” he smiled. His 
arm drew her closer. “But no grand 
mother either, Anne Hamelton.” 
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THE raindrops seem like passionate finger tips 
Falling upon the keyboard of the earth; 
For where they strike, a purple violet slips, 
Like music, into sudden glorious birth. 
ANTOINETTE De Coursey PATTERSON. 
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I had just told her. 
There was silence in the 


shaded balcony that overhung 
the terrace of the Park Palace. 

A gardener had turned a hose on the 
fower beds; the spurt of water shed 
a little coolness in the warm evening 
air. Birds twittered in the casino gar- 
dens. There was ecstasy in the song 
—ecstasy, too, in a trickling sound of 
music that floated down from _ the 
appartement on the second floor. Some 
one was playing Philipp’s “En Dan- 
sant;” sparkle and perfume _ were 
caught in the haunting waltz that sang 
of southern nights, of longing and of 
fulfillment—of Monte Carlo as it seems 
to dreaming youth—as it is to youth 
in love. 

Countess Andrei wondered how long 
she had sat silent. A panic of fear 
seized her. She twitched a cushion 
into position and managed to clench 
her fingers in the satin. The move- 
ment steadied her, but there was still 
a horrible dryness in her throat, an 
agony of tears behind her eyes. Could 
she regain control before she betrayed 
hgrsel f ? 

She glanced at Marcotter. He was 
looking out over the gardens where, 
between palms and pepper trees, the 
Monte Carlo Casino showed in patches 
of ivory. <A little smile hovered at 
the corners of his mouth. He was not 
thinking about her at all. Pain was 
dulled by a sullen anger. 

“So she’s an actress—a pretty one, 
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There was just the right 
note of amused, half-affectionate inter- 


I'm sure!” 


est in the purling voice. “I wonder if 
I’ve seen her?” Tamar went on lazily. 
“Has she got a raspberry sweater? 
You’d know, of course! Would she 
be a copper-gold beauty with gray eyes 
whom I’ve seen about with Maurice 
de Fels?” 

Marcotter winced. 

“Oh, no! I’m quite sure she doesn’t 
know De Fels. But -she has a rasp- 
berry sweater.” 

A cloud settled over the handsome 
boyish face. He hated to hear Peggy 
Rose spoken of in connection with 
Baron de Fels, the idle, corrupt young 
dandy whose cosmopolitan origin had 
served to keep him en civil and whose 
name, where women were concerned, 
was one of the-worst on the Riviera, 
that burial ground of good reputations. 

Tamar Andrei’s under lip twisted. 
How easy it was to hurt him! What 
a boy he was, after all—this famous 
aviator, the crack scout pilot of “The 
Storks,” the ace of aces, now that 
Guynemer was gone! Lucian Marcot- 
ter was in fact, not much more than 
a boy. He was just twenty-three, a 
splendid young creature, tall and mus- 
cular, with steel-blue eyes and blond, 
sun-tanned hair brushed back like a 
mane from his forehead. The son of 
an Alsatian father and an American 
mother, he was brimful of the peculiar 
qualities that lift the ace far above 
the crowd of merely excellent flyers. 
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He was impetuous and dogged, cool 
and reckless; he loved life and was 
ready to fling it away. Fire and ice— 
l'ame de libellule et de tigre—it was 
written in his eyes, and in the ten rib- 
bons that made a double streak of color 
on his blue-black tunic. The recent 
“crash” that had scarred his cheek with 
the mark of a broken jaw had spurred, 
not tamed, his spirit. A nature to put 
fear into the heart of one who loved 
him. Fear? Or triumph? 

How easy it would be to torture him! 

“You must bring your fiancée to me,” 
Tamar said kindly. “I’m anxious to 
meet her. I like you, you know.” She 
admitted it with a spontaneity that 
would have given her away to another 
type of man. “We've been good friends, 
and I want you to be happy.” 

He looked at her gratefully. It was 
just what Peggy needed—the friend- 
ship of this beautiful and wealthy 
woman whose influence was paramount 
in both the smart and the aristocratic 
worlds. And he was immensely re- 
lieved. He had been mistaken. She 
did not know—never would know— 
how very close he had gone to making 
a fool of himself. That was before 
Peggy Rose had come to Monte. He 
and the Russian countess had seen a 
good deal of each other, for he had 
spent his long congé at a hospital not 
far from her beautiful villa at Cap 
Martin. Marcotter, like every 


had raved about the clever, capricious 


one el se, 


woman whose jewels were envied by 


queens and whose eccentricities were 
the gossip of two continent. For quite 
ten days, he had imagined himself 
madly in love with her. She had been 
very sweet to him. For a moment he 
had half thought—— 

And then, one morning, he had seen 
a girl, with copper-gilt hair and the 
dark-fringed eyes of a child, feeding 
the pigeons in the casino square. It 
had been quite easy to find out who 
she every one knew. She 


was; was 


Peggy Rose, the American actress, in 
yet twenty, who had made the hit of 
the season in London in “The Bly 
Girl.” 

The world had changed that day for 
Lucian Marcotter. He loved, and he 
was one of those men who, when the 
love, worship. He lifted his ideal % 
an altar and laid his soul at her feet. 

Tamar Andrei knew that. There 
were not many things concerning men 
that she did not know. But she wanted 
to probe the depth of Marcotter’s be. 
lief in Peggy Rose. 

[t was nearly six. A footman placed 
a tray of iced sherbet at her side and 
gently adjusted the awning. Her little 
lemur swished his absurd tail across 
the prayer rugs and scrambled to the 
arm of her chair. A warm breeze 
stirred the waxen datura flowers that 
hung from tapering crystal vases, A 
delicious perfume filled the air. And 
upstairs some one still played “En Dan- 
sant.” 

Suddenly she flung her arms out on 
the railing behind her and threw back 
her head. It was not to be borne, this 
hunger, this despair, after a tempestu- 
ous life such as hers! To have held 
happiness to her heart, to have it torn 
from her—by a soft slip of a girl! 

Marcotter watched her. She was 
amazingly effective against the rain- 
bow-tinted pillows, in her Byzantine 
fourreau of gray and green. Her ski 
like her ash-gold 

Her thin face widened at the 
cheek bones like a Tartar’s. Eyes and 
brows formed long parallel lines, The 


1, r ] ] 
aimo coloriess, 


mouth—too large, like the Russian 


paysage—was carnation red. She wore 
a barbaric rope of jade and uncut die 
monds; it matched her eyes. Behind 
her the long panel between awning 
fringe and wrought-iron rail was filled 
in by Monte Carlo—a blot of intense, 
bright green, a wash of eggshell blue, 
iridescent tiles on the 
The Nice train whistled 


a shimmer of 


casino turrets. 
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shrilly ; a newsboy called le supplement 


du soir. A horrible melancholy swept 
over Tamar Andrei. But she answered 
Marcotter’s unspoken thought with the 
sweetest of smiles. 

“Yes, It’s a place made for love, 
isn't it?” 

He nodded. 

“I never thought such perfect happi- 
ness could be in this world.” He looked 
away and broke out into a half-shy con- 
fidence. “I’ve sometimes imagined 
what being in love might be like, but 
this! It’s like flying up through the 
clouds. You climb and climb in a 
watery grayness with nothing to guide 
you—and then you suddenly burst right 
through into blue sky and sunshine and 
colors that we never see down here— 
all different and splendid !” 

“Yes—and then?” 

“Then?” 

“Then you have to—what do you call 
it7-—plane down to earth again, haven't 
you? I don’t like your simile,” she 
added dryly. “It’s too true to life. 
You fly too high, Marcotter—that’s 
what I’m afraid of for you.” 

All the young enthusiasm died out of 
his face. 

“There won't be any planing down 
in my Case.” 

“I do hope not.” She succeeded in 
infusing a transparent sincerity into her 
voice, 

He leaned forward, his fingers twist- 
ing with a nervousness that was unusual 
in him. 

“Do you mind telling me just what 
you mean, madame? You've been 
rather reserved in your congratula- 
tions.” 

She moved a little on the cushioned 
lounge, nibbled a candied violet, and 
pulled the lemur’s ringed tail thought- 
fully between her fingers. 

“You see—I don’t know Miss Rose. 
And you?’ How long have you known 
her?” 

“Just a week.” 


“Do you know anything about her— 
about her life, her friends?” 

Marcotter’s eyes grew suddenly hard. 

“If you mean to insinuate ” he 
began hotly. 

She put her hand on his with a dis- 
armingly affectionate gesture. 

“My dear boy! I only asked, do you 
know anything about this young girl? 
She’s nineteen, you say, and a beauty. 
She’s an actress; therefore she’s accus- 
tomed to admiration—to going about 
with men Now, now!” She shook 
his arm playfully. “No indignation! 
I insinuate nothing, but I don’t want 
the smallest cloud to drop into that blue 
sky of yours. It’s your own nature 
that I’m afraid of. Perhaps it’s the 
American and French blood mixed—I 
don’t know—but you are extravagantly 
extreme, and you'd be fairly difficile, 
wouldn't you?” 

He agreed. Tamar seemed to hesi- 
tate. Then she seemed to be almost 
bluntly frank. 

“T’'ll tell you why I haven’t been very 
enthusiastic about your engagement. 
Miss Rose is the girl I mean. She's 
lovely. But—you were rather froissé 
when I told you that I had seen her 
about with De Fels. Well, I have— 
often. And I admit that it gave me 
an unpleasant impression. Maurice de 
Fels is what the English call ‘an amus- 
ing dear.’ I know him very well, but 
then I’m not a jeune fille.’ She pulled 
at the tassel of a cushion. “People say 
such dréle things about him. You 
know he’s pretty dangerous—with 
women!’ She laughed. 

She was an excellent liar. She had 
happened to see Peggy Rose and Baron 
de Fels on the golf links, twice, per- 
haps, or three times and always with a 
crowd. But truth is.a toy made for a 
jealous woman to play with. There 
was no need to say anything further. 
An impression carelessly conveyed is 
worth more than many chapters and 
dates. 
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She glanced over her shoulder at the 
terrace beneath her. A young man in 
immaculate white linen was turning 
away from the door. He hesitated, 
looked up at her balcony, took out a 
cigarette, lit it, and threw it away. He 
stood -for a minute staring aimlessly 
about him. Then he went reluctantly 
down the steps that led to the casino 
gardens. It was Baron de Fels. Tamar 
Andrei looked down at him, half pity- 
ing, half amused. Maurice loved her 
with the hot violence of a selfish, 
spoiled nature that had never been 
thwarted, had never suffered. Well, he 
was suffering now. 

She remembered having told him that 
she would be at home at six. Then, 
later, when she had learned that Mar- 
cotter was coming, she had closed her 
door definitely to every one else. He 
knew, of course, that Marcotter was 
with her; probably he, too, was racked 
by jealousy, he, too, found Monte Carlo 
a bit of painted canvas, a side show of 
an exhibition—stupid, empty, meaning- 
less. 

An ugly thought crossed her mind. 
He loved her; therefore he must hate 
Marcotter just as she hated Peggy 
Rose. Her logic was relentless and 
very Russian. 

When Lucian was gone, she went 
back to the beautiful living room which 
was heaped with treasures collected 
from the four corners of the earth. 
She locked the door and flung herself 
full length on the hardwood floor. A 
tempest of sobs shook her. She had 
not cried like that since her wedding 
night—the evening of the day in which 
she, a girl of sixteen, had been sold 
to Count Andrei, a man with the wealth 
of a Rothschild and the passions of a 
satyr. 

She sank down into an abyss of 
darkness. So this was life—this ugly, 
inexorable machine that would go on 
pitilessly creating and destroying, blue 
day after blue day, evenings purple as 





the passion flower, dawns of tourmaline 
and pearl, opal afternoons The 
futility of it all! She was free. Andre 
was dead. God was not absolutely mer. 
ciless, even to her; surely now she had 
a right to live, to love, while she was 
still young. Lucian had cared for he 
—almost. And then this girl had com 
and 

She pressed her, nails into the crey- 
ices of the inlaid wood. The big dia. 
monds on her fingers cut into her fore. 
head. It was all a fluke. Down there 
beyond those fairylike gardens, people 
were crowding round long green tables, 
watching an ivory ball that spun and 
wavered and finally dropped here or 
there—into black or red; triumph for 
some one—ruin for some one else. Life 
was like that. Peggy Rose might have 
spent her holiday at Nice instead of at 
Monte Carlo. Marcotter would prob- 
ably never have seen her. 

How he loved the girl! She could 
see his face as he had turned to her 
shyly, unwilling to show his emotion, 
quite unable to repress it. 

“T have sometimes imagined what be- 
ing in love might be like, but this!” 

He had leaned forward, his hands 
clasped; she could see the high tanned 
boots and the smooth, perfectly fitting 
curve of the blue knickerbockers round 
his knees. Sobs tore her throat. A 
love that was almost the love of a 
mother for her child mingled inco- 
herently with emotions that were any- 
thing but maternal. With an angry 
longing to probe her misery to its depth, 
she pictured Lucian and Peggy te 
gether, engaged—married. She would 
have to live through that! Surely there 
were tortures that no human creature 
should be forced to undergo! 

She lay still—ceased to struggle 
against her fate. How often she had 
boasted that she did not know what 
love was, and now—this longing for 
Marcotter, the agonizing thrill at the 
touch of his hand, the restless pain of 
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his presence, the emptiness when he 
was gone! 

She raised her head from the floor 
and sat cross-legged like an ivory idol, 
staring at a twist of smoke that rose 
from a golden brazier. The incense 
was burning before an open window, 
and the pearl-gray spiral writhed 
against a sky that was clouding with 
mauve. It was a décor worthy of the 
Ballet Russe. She thought of Russia 
then, of its violent contrasts—the spec- 
tral whiteness of the steppes, the warm 
syn and sapphire sea of the Crimea. 
Russian blood, too—how it veered from 
fever heat to deadly cold! 

The footman had to knock three 
times before the door was opened. 
Countess Andrei took a card from the 
salver and looked at it thoughtfully. 
So he had returned in spite of her re- 
buff! She tapped the thin pasteboard 
against her fingers. Poor Maurice, the 
dernier cri in uselessness and deca- 
dence! He would probably be quite 
humanly ordinary—in love. She went 
to her writing table, took out a sheet 
of paper, and hesitated. Her life had 
been very stormy. She had suffered 
cruelly, and in turn had been cruel, 
selfish, even wicked—but she had never 
before committed an act that she felt 
to be despicable. This would be utterly 
cowardly, a stab in the dark, something 
never to be wiped out. She tore the 
sheet across. 

And then Peggy Rose’s face came up 
—the glint of her hair, the curve of the 
moist, dark lashes, the clear eyes— 
eves of absolute innocence. 

Maurice de Fels had often told her 
that his conscience—or, rather, his lack 
of it—was inherited from a Turkish 
ancestor. She knew him to bé un- 
scrupulous, soulless, and, except in re- 
gard to herself, heartless. He was a 
tool ready to hand. She meant to use 
him. It was written in the stars. Or 
Was it in the sand. that these things 
were written ? 


When Marcotter left the Park Pal- 
ace, he went into the casino gardens 
and walked moodily along a sanded 
path between undulating slopes of ex- 
traordinarily green grass. There were 
splashes of sunlight on the blazing 
flower beds. Running water gurgled 
into miniature lakes in which gray aloes 
and scarlet geraniums were mirrored. 
Where the trees parted, rough-hewn 
mountains towered up, shutting in 
Monte Carlo as a jewel is inclosed in 
a sarcophagus. 

He looked up at the limpid sky, al- 
ready flushed with the fires of sunset. 
Somehow the enchantment was gone. 
Tamar Andrei’s warning rankled; the 
poison was working. He had not the 
slightest suspicion of her sincerity; he 
was encyclopedic in his knowledge of 
an aéroplane, but in the ways of women 
he was the rawest tyro that ever 
bungled with a control. It was, of 
course, true that he knew nothing 
about Peggy except that he loved her 
with all the madness of a man’s first 
real love. 

He forged ahead stormily, and al- 
most ran into Baron de Fels, who was 
pensively contemplating a spiky cactus. 
He was a slim, ultrasmart young man, 
whose olive-tinted face would have 
been more fittingly topped by a fez 
than a Panama. Marcotter was pass- 
ing on with a curt salute, but De Fels 
stopped him. 

“Hello! 
drei’s?” 

The dark, viperish eyes narrowed at 
the other man’s careless affirmative. 
Because he was sick with jealousy, 
Maurice was more flippant than ever. 

“Look at this! Isn’t it human?” 

He pointed to the cactus that bristled 
out of the emerald grass. It was a 
large plant, about five feet high. The 
gray branches postured  ghoulishly; 
flat, finlike leaves stuck out here and 
there, attached haphazard to the stem 
and covered with white, spiky thorns. 


Been to Countess An- 
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Something like a bud was posed gro- 
tesquely on the extreme edge of a leaf, 
but it, too, was rich in thorns. 

“Cactus flower?” said De Fels dream- 
ily. “It is like the soul of Tamar An- 
drei—imprévue, étrange, superbe!” 

“T can’t see the likeness.” Marcotter 
was impatient. “And it isn’t a flower 
—it’s going to be another of those ugly 
leaves.” 

De Fels shook his head. 

“No—it'll be a flower, a golden one 
—beautiful as the rising sun. It will 
blossom the day after to-morrow. You 
do not understand the cactus.” 

“Possibly not. However, I’m quite 
satisfied to leave botany to the em- 
busqués.” 

The snub was unmistakable, 
Baron de Fels took it very airily. 

“Oh, I know what you're thinking. 
You’re thinking that I ought not to be 
at the front. You're quite right. You’d 


but 


be justified in putting a bullet through 


me if I got into khaki. Tiens! Who 
is the blond Sainte Mousseline and the 
excellent foil in the oh-so-English hat ?” 
He raised his glass and stared impu- 
dently at a girl who was coming down 
the path with an older woman. “Diable! 
It’s pretty Peggy—er—Miss Rose, c’est- 
a-dire. Pardon, mon vieux!” 

The apology, with its hmt of clan- 
destine intimacy, was more insulting 
than the slip. Marcotter turned rather 
white and stepped back, as De Fels 
greeted Peggy, kissing her hand as if 
she were a young married woman. 

“T didn’t know you two were 
friends ?” 

Peggy glanced from one man to the 
other. She was looking particularly 
fresh and lovely in a blow-away frock 
of shell-pink organdie. She reminded 
one of honeysuckle or of a ripening 
peach. The “excellent foil” was Jess 
Hewitt, the inconspicuous, large- 
hearted, scandalously overworked sec- 
retary of a London girls’ home. 

“Isn’t this place heavenly?” Peggy 


went on gayly, quite unconscious ¥ 
the chill in the air. 

“It’s hideously pretty, there’s to 
doubt,” De Fels admitted. “But [4 
rather pay a shilling at a turnstile and 
see Kew Gardens. Remember that day 
at Kew?” 


He gazed into space with half-shy | 


eyes. Peggy looked puzzled. She did 
vaguely remember having motored with 
friends to Kew. Yes, they had me 
Maurice de Fels, but she had not sup. 
posed that the chance encounter was 
riveted in his memory. Marcotter 
looked at her sharply. So they had 
known each other in London! 

Jess Hewitt saw the glance. If her 
eyes were faded, they were by no 
means unobservant. She adored 
Peggy, to whom she owed whatever 
sunshine had brightened her drab ex- 
istence, including this Riviera holiday, 
but the girl often put fear into the 
heart that was so familiar with sorrow, 
so little attuned to joy. She listened 
now in stupefied silence. Peggy 
scarcely knew this highly objectionable 
young man. The assumption of famil- 
iarity was pure impudence on his part. 

“Well, what about golf? Come to 
morrow? Yes, you will! That's set- 
tled. I’ll get up a party and phone you. 
We'll make the Sporting the nineteenth 
hole—eh ?” 

Somehow De Fels conveyed the in- 
pression that he and Peggy were accus- 
tomed to seeing a great deal of each 
other. Twice he called her by her 
name and corrected himself with effu- 
sive haste. When he had noted Mar- 
cotter’s annoyance, Miss Hewitt’s prim 
disapproval, and Peggy’s _ puzzled 
amusement, he left them and _ turned 
back in the direction of the Park Pak 
ace. 

It was only seven. Tamar might still 
receive him. Something had_ been 
achieved, at any rate. He had touched 
his enemy on his most vulnerable spot. 
So far he had had no definite aim m 
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"yiew. He had been merely passing an 
idle hour. 


Peggy and Marcotter were left alone, 
for Jess Hewitt had gone back to the 
Hotel de Paris to write letters that 
would never be written. They branched 
off into a side path and sat down on a 
secluded seat. Thrushes were singing— 
a tangle of notes, silvery as a Debussy 
esquisse, floating down from feathery 
pepper trees whose leaves made an in- 
tricate filigree against the wild-flower 
colors of the sky. Otherwise, there 
was a throbbing silence in that little 
corner of Eden. They had not seen 
each other for exactly three hours, and 
in the joy of meeting, the unpleasant 
encounter near the cactus plant was 
forgotten. 

“Peg.” 

“MP” 

“Could you get: your trousseau in 
about three days? You could buy 
things here, couldn’t you?” 

“What’s the hurry? “Tired of being 
engaged—already ?” 

She rubbed against his arm. She 
was smiling, but there was a quiver in 
her voice. Her face was turned away; 
Marcotter could see only the sweet 
curve of her cheek, the tip of a short 
nose, and a wisp of copper-gilt hair. 
It was all exactly right. One had some- 
times dreamed of girls like Pegey—and 
here she was. Even the hat was right; 
it was a supple concoction of rose-col 
ored ribbon made in the fashion of a 
Dutch cap that dipped at the sides 
no rebuffing brims. He- leaned his 
cheek against the ribbed silk. Unob- 
trusively he slipped his arm round her 
waist. It was good to feel that she 
was really real. A week ago, he had 
never seen Peggy Rose except in the 
illustrated papers, and now she was his! 

‘I'm going to get the license to- 
morrow,” he informed her, “when I’m 
at Nice. You know, darling, if the 
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medical board passes me, I’ll be going 
back to the front in a fortnight.” 

Peggy snuggled closer. Her head 
drooped until nothing was visible ex- 
cept the wisp of hair. 

“T can’t say anything,” she whis- 
pered, “because—if you weren't the 
crackest of crack scout pilots, and if 
you hadn’t had the biggest fight of your 
life—six Albatrosses, wasn’t it ?—and 
if you hadn’t been hit badly and hadn’t 
—what did the papers say ?—‘with un- 
paralleled audacity brought down three 
enemy machines and managed to land 
in the French lines Yes, it was 
magnificent! I don’t care if the gardien 
is looking.” <A soft little hand went up 
daringly to stroke the deep scar on Mar- 
“Tf Lucian hadn’t been 
sent to convalesce at Cap Martin—well, 
there just wouldn’t have been—this!” 

“Little, sweet Peg!” He caught her 
to him passionately in defiance of gar- 
diens, and there was a long pause. 

Then he happened, thrqugh a break 
in the trees, to catch a glimpse of the 
cactus. That reminded him. He loosed 
his hold on Peggy. ‘ 

“By the way, chérie, how on earth 
did you come to know that mufle, De 
Fels?” 

“Why—I forget. 
duced him in London. 
very slightly.” 

“And still he calls you ‘Peggy!’ ” 

“He never did before.” 

“Didn’t he? Ca c’est dréle!’’ 

Peggy drew away. Her eyes opened 
their widest. 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean that you'll have to drop 
him.” 

In spite of his wish to take the mat- 
ter lightly, his voice was hard. Peggy 
was amazed and rather angry. Youth 
can bear anything better than, injus- 
tice. A malignant spirit seemed to be 
hovering over Eden that day. Mar- 
cotter not unnaturally assumed that she 
was on very familiar terms with the 
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man whom he bluntly stigmatized as “a 
mufle.”’ Peggy, who understood neither 
De Fels’ effusive manner nor Marcot- 
ter’s misinterpretation of it, was indig- 
nant. 

“T tell you I hardiy know him,” she 
protested. 

“My darling girl, you must know 
him well or he would never have 
spoken as he did to-day. I won’t have 
it. He’s a man of notoriously bad rep- 
utation. - You knew him in London, 
too. You never told me that.” 

He stared at the gravel and tapped 
his cane angrily against his boot. The 
mere idea that Peggy was deceiving 
him was intolerable. Reason had flown 
to the winds. The little flame lit by 
Countess Andrei and fanned by De 
Fels was blazing fiercely. He would 
not be reasonable. He would perhaps 
not even be just, where his idol was 
concerned. He wanted her for 
himself—all—all—every look, every 
thought. 

Peggy was frightened and enchanted 
by that hidden fire in Marcotter—a vio- 
lence that repelled and lured. 
just that quality that had earned those 
ten narrow ribbons and had laid fifty 
German machines at his feet. But she, 
too, had a considerable amount of spirit. 
She held her ground. It was perfectly 
ridiculous, she insisted. If Marcotter 
was going to be jealous of every chance 
acquaintance 

It was dinner time. 
they turned toward the Paris. 

“What's a ‘mufle,’ anyway?” she de- 
manded hotly. 

“A mufle, among other things, is a 
man who can’t be trusted five minutes 
with a pretty girl.” 

She flushed. 

“What nonsense! He’s perfectly 
harmless. Besides—he’s in love with 
that beautiful Countess Andrei. Every 
one knows that.” 

“Ouel toupet!” 


Still quarreling, 


Marcotter laughed 


It was . 


derisively. “A little rat like De 
She wouldn’t look at him!” 

“Oh—wouldn’t she?” said Peggy 
coldly. oe 

“I should think not! Why, it was 
Countess Andrei who told me that you 
knew him. She didn’t say much, of 
course, but she seemed to think it ex. 
traordinary.” 

“Is that so? Then you discuss me 
with other women?” 

She stopped short; she could not 
trust her voice. The ice was harden. 
ing. 

They went up to the salon of the 
tiny suite that overlooked the square, 
the imposing facade of the casino, and 
the exquisite panorama of sea and 
mountain that hangs like a blue drop 
scene behind the Café de Paris. 

Jess Hewitt met them at the door, 

“Baron de Fels is at the phone-—” 
she -began nervously. “Oh, Peggy— 
you won't!” 

The telephone bell tinkled~ impa 
tiently. Peggy took up the receiver. 
Her eyes were very bright. 

“Hello—that you? I will—sure! 
What time are you starting? All right. 
Stop in for me.” She rang off. “He 
wants me to join a party of six for 
golf to-morrow,” she announced. “I 
suppose you don’t object to that?” 

Marcotter twisted his gloves in his 
hand until the seams cracked. 

“TI do object,” he said in a smolder- 
ing voice, “very much.” 

Miss Hewitt looked from one to the 
other in distress, 

“Peggy, don’t go!” she begged. “I’ve 
a feeling that—that something will hap- 
pen. And I can’t even go with you. 
I’ve promised to spend the day at the 
ouvroir at Mentone.” 

But Peggy had gone into her room 
and shut the door. And the two people 
who loved her looked at each other 
helplessly. 


Maurice de Fels opened Countess 
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Andrei’s letter in a curious little room 
paneled with gray plane wood and hung 
with deep-blue Chinese tapestries. The 
room opened on a marble courtyard 
that famed with buginvillza. 

His home at- Monte Carlo was a 
white, boxlike villa on one of the wind- 
ing paths that straggle up from the 
Boulevard du Moulin and lose them- 
selves in the scrubby vegetation of the 
mountain. He lived alone with a valet 
and a chef. Occasionally he enter- 
tained his friends at a recherché dinner 
or took them in his motor boat to Cor- 
sica. He was one of the most talked- 
of personalities on the Cote d’Azur. 
He was said to be corrupt and unprin- 
cipled—but he was known to be rich. 

It was some time before he could 
possess himself of Tamar’s meaning. 
Her writing was at all times illegible, 
and now she had written in great haste 
and under stress of violent emotion. 

“Marcotter has just told me,” she 
began without preamble. “We had a 
most extraordinary interview—inter- 
esting from the point de vue psycho- 
logique. I thought, when he came to- 
day, that he had decided at last to risk 
an avowal. Instead—I was asked to 
contemplate the radiance of youth in 
love—with another woman! I was the 
kind friend, no longer a girl, who finds 
her happiness in the happiness of 
others. It was like a popular English 
novel. What a tragi-comedy! And ] 
had thought that tragedy was blotted 
out of my life.” 

A line had been partly drawn 
through this sentence. Evidently she 
had meant to efface it, then had let it 
stand. 

Maurice smiled bitterly. 
laid aside her armor for once? 
this a new and still more effective 
means of defense? The next 
showed him that the latter was the cor- 
rect hypothesis : 


Had she 


Or was 


“vy . . 
You see, Maurice, I am paying you 


line. 
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the compliment of not being clever with - 
you. I have acted all the afternoon. 
Now I am too tired to act. I want to 
_ be what an ignorant and immature girl 
would call ‘myself.’ And what is that 
self? You have often told me that I 
have the soul of a cactus flower. Mon 
Dieu—what a simite! Perhaps you are 
right. Only*it is a flower which, in- 
stead of opening, will shrivel and die. 
Qw’ importe? I have already died a 
little death, for my pride is wounded. 
You see I am being very frank with 
you.” He laughed again at that. “I 
owe Marcotter something—something, 
also, to Peggy Rose. It would not 
be impossible to shake his belief in 
the girl; I’ve ascertained that fact. 
Maurice—will you help me to pay my 
debts ?” 

De Fels blinked over the scrawled 
writing. He tossed back his dark hair; 
an ugly look came into his eyes. The 
Turkish blood showed itself very 
plainly at that moment. Love for 
Countess Andrei, perhaps his one gen- 
uine emotion, was overshadowed by 
hatred of Marcotter. And Marcotter 
had left Tamar for Peggy Rose! He, 
too, thought of life asa thing incredible, 
a ghastly hoax, a picture puzzle that 
would never fit, a Rabelaisian farce 
played by grinning demons. He turned 
again to the letter. 

“If you cared to help me, you could 
do it easily. You are amazingly clever 
and 
cerned. 
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subtle where women are con- 
I suggest nothing, and I make 
no promises, but—I possess the virtues 
of my qualities. I never forget an Th- 
jury—or a service rendered. It is use- 
less to call, as I am leaving Monte Carlo 
to-morrow morning. I do not know 
where I shall go—perhaps to the Eden, 
at Cap d’Ail; it would be a fitting 
refuge for the evil spirit.” Burn this 
letter and never speak of it to me.” 
He put the letter down and stared 
at the buginvillea. It was a tangle of 
magenta, the color like a harsh shout _ 
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flung into the veiled blue of the sky. 
His cactus flower was in the dust. It 
was not hard to read between the lines 
of that letter. She was a very proud 
woman ; probably in all her life she had 
never asked help of a human being. If 
she had*suffered, it had been in silence. 
Into. what depths of humiliation must 
she not have descended before she 
wrote those guarded, yet all-revealing 
words! It was as if she who had been 
a queen was stripped of her splendors 
and held up for all the world to see, 
in rags. 

Having visualized her misery with 
almost a woman’s insight, Maurice de 
Fels considered his own position. He 
was, as Tamar had said, both clever 
and subtle, subtle enough to see the 
strings by which he was being worked, 
clever enough to dance—when it was 
made worth his while. Being also busi- 
nesslike—the Turkish ancestor was 
again responsible—he balanced the 
hazardous nature of the enterprise 
There 
must be no open scandal. The thing 
must be done neatly, quickly, and thor- 
oughly. Happily, in his thoughtless 
malice, he had already paved the way. 
He allowed his thoughts to wander a 
little. The winning card would turn 
up in time. Peggy had promised to 
join him and an apocryphal party of 
friends for golf at La Turbie. To- 
morrow would be a good day, for Peggy 
had happened to mention that Marcot- 
ter was going to Nice. 

La Turbie! His thoughts clung ob- 
stinately to the quaint mountain village 
that hangs like an eagle’s nest over the 
Bay of Monaco. It was a favorite re- 
sort in late spring, when the hot weather 
sets in. It was also the stopping place 
for the Mont Agel golf links. Prac- 
tically dependent upon its steep funicu- 
lar railway, it had been a fairly isolated 
spot even in ante-bellum days, He re- 
membered the first time that Peggy had 
gone up ‘in the jerky little train, with 


against the prospective reward. 


a gay party of friends. The @ 
had been constructed in the days of 
Noah, according to the American girls 
ideas of locomotion. She had wanted 
to “get out and walk” before a break. 
down precipitated them into the raving 
Odd to think of that innocent fy 
now ! c 

He lit a match and burned Tamar 
letter. While the bitter scent of ashe 
was still in the air, he went to a book. 
case, took out a guide to Monaco, and 
looked up the hours at which the trains 
went to and from La Turbie. The sery. 
ice was very restricted, owing to war. 
time exigencies. Having refreshed his 
memory, he rang up various friends in 
Monte Carlo and got together a party 
for golf the following day—early start 
lunch at the clubhouse, return at seven 
by the last train. It was a wise pre 
caution. It would not do to arouse the 
worthy Miss Hewitt’s suspicions by 
asking Peggy to go with him alone, 

“T suppose La Turbie is pretty full” 
he inquired casually of an acquaintance 
who had just come down from the hill- 
top. “What? IJVhat? Only two 
rooms vacant in the whole place? At 
which hotel did you say? The Winter 
Palace?” 

He hung up the receiver. 
he began to laugh. 


Suddenly 


“To-morrow” dawned. 

It was the most perfect day of a 
perfect spring. The sea rippled like 
blue moire to the steps of marble ter- 
races. The mimosa was a cascade of 
gold. In sunlit squares, the delicate 
flowers of Judas trees were as crimson 
as drops of blood. 

Jess Hewitt took an early tram for 
Mentone. Peggy started for La Tur 
bie. Marcotter went to Nice, whert 
he succeeded in convincing the médecin 
major that the tonic he required was 
a speedy return to the Escadrille des 
Cigognes. After which, he went to the 
aérodrome and tried a new Voisin two 
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seater, specially constructed for night 
bombardment. 

The day ended with a dinner at Gen- 
eral Guichard’s headquarters. Some- 
how the news of Marcotter’s engage- 
ment had leaked out, and there was 
much jollification and drinking of 
healths. ‘The bride!” and ‘The next 
aviatik!” were responded to with 
shouts that made the glasses ring. 
With it all, he missed the last train and 
had to put up at Ruhl’s, 

He was back at Monte Carlo before 
eight next morning. He longed hun, 
grily to see Peggy, to brush away that 
ridiculous misunderstanding. It was 
all his fault; he saw that clearly. Jeal- 
ous fool! 7 

Outside the station, he made a dash 
for the white stairway that winds up 
between banks of ivy and rose geranium 
to the casino terrace. He went up two 
steps at a time and took the shortest 
cut through the gardens for the Métro- 
pole. She'd have’ to hurry with her 
trousseau. As if clothes mattered! 
He wondered where she would want to 
go for the honeymoon. La Turbie! 
Pas mal! 

As he passed the Café de Paris, he 
Was surprised to see Jess Hewitt walk- 
ing toward the boulevard. She seemed 
ina great hurry. Marcotter put on 
speed and caught her up. 

“I say, Miss Hewitt, you are mati- 


She 


pressed on, Lvidently she had 
not heard him. ; 

“Miss Hewitt!” 

She turned then, smiling brightlyv— 
too brightly. Her hat, never well put 
on, was hopelessly awry. The prim, 
worn little face was haggard. She held 
a pair of odd gloves in her hand. Her 
under lip worked nervously. 

“Oh—there you are!’ she said with 
“Just got 
I must be off.” 
There was no mistaking her anxiety 


cheerfulness. 
back? I’m so sorry 


tremulous 


Flower 


to leave him. A chill fell on Mar- 
cotter. f 

“IT beg your pardon, but—is—is any- 
thing the matter?” 

“No! No! Not at all!’ 

“Nothing wrong with Peggy?” 

“Oh—dear no!” 

“Ts it too early to see her?” 

“Yes.- That is The fact is, 
Lucian”—Jess began to put on one of 
the odd gloves—“it’s quite annoying, 
but—er—Peggy lost the last train and 

and in fact wasn’t able to get back.” 

He looked at her. 

“IT blame myself very much.” Jess 
broke into a confused explanation, the 
words tripping over one another. ‘You 
see, they were to have dined at the 
Sporting Club, all together—Mrs. Can- 
nel-Hatton and Lady Moira Millar and 
the Judsons—and so I knew Peggy 
wouldn’t be home early. The Sport- 
ing, as they call it, is such a late place. 
Sut at twelve—really I did think——” 

She swallowed and stumbled on. 
Presently it was quite clean. Peggy 
had not returned, and at one o’clock 
Jess had gone herself to the Sporting 
Club, a daring step for timid Jess. 
Four of the La Turbie party were 
there. Peggy, it appeared, had missed 
the train. They knew nothing about 
her. 

“But fortunately Baron de Fels was 
with her,” poor Jess stammered bravely. 


The way in which she uttered those 


words will be remembered to her in 
heaven. 

Marcotter’s throat went dry. His 
hands had been clenched. He looked 
at them now with an air of detachment. 
There were crimson nail marks on the 
palms. 

“Are you trying to tell me that Peggy 
spent the night at La Turbie with Baron 
de Fels?” he said quietly. 

“Ves—that is, no. Now you're not 
to imagine—to think—— No one 
thought anything of it.” She caught 
his arm. “Mrs. Cannel-Hatton said it 




















































was a very good joke.” But her voice 
was gone. Her thin nose reddened, 
her chin quivered. “It was too late to 
do anything last night—but I’m going 
up now by the first train x 

“No, you are not!” #Marcotter 
pushed her away. “I am going up. 
You have nothing to do with this.” 

He broke off, struggling for control. 
He did not rage or threaten; it would 
have been more bearable if he had. 
There was something dreadful about 
that white heat of anger and despair 
which could find no outlet in words. 

He left her without saying good-by 
or even raising his képi; trifling details, 
but eloquent in a man who has French 
blood in his veins. They showed Jess 
Hewitt the full scope of the tragedy 
that had befallen. 





7 

It was not without forethought that 
Countess Andrei had mentioned Cap 
d’Ail as her probable destination. She 
rarely said or did anything casually. 
She was well aware that Maurice would 
try to follow her, to recount the suc- 
cess or failure of his mission, and she 
did not want to hear anything about 
it. She had lowered herself in her 
own estimation; self-esteem was her 
only standard of morality. When the 
thing was done, it would be done. One 
more leaf would be turned in the book 
of life. It was not a leaf at which she 
cared to look. 

So she did not go to Cap d’Ail, but 
early the next morning, with no maid 
and very little luggage, she went up 
by the funicular to La Turbie. There 
she would be isolated in a crowd of 
tourists from Nice and Mentone, for 
La Turbie is an excursion center. It 
was unlikely that she would encounter 
any of her friends; roulette was a vital 
element in the air they breathed. 

She installed herself at the Winter 
Palace in the big corner room which 
had been hers for many seasons. It 
had six high windows, all opening on 
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an immensity of sky, and it was de 
rated in blue—blue curtains, blue wood 
stained to order in Japan, blue flowers, 
A strange, quiet room, which from its 
great height looked down upon the 
whirlpool of Monte Carlo. 

She did not stay indoors. Driven 
by a restless ennui, she put on a rough 
tweed suit and walked alone across the 
mountains to Eze; She saw the sweep- 
ing .Baie des Anges and the shadowy 
coast of the Esterel. She sat in lonely 
olive groves under a screen of intri- 
cately twisted branches tipped with 
tiny leaves, which here and _ there 
caught a ray of sunlight and shone like 
silver against the cobalt sky. 

Up there the solitude invited self. 
communion. Tamar Andrei was not 
given to introspection; there were too 
many dark corners into which it was 
not wise to look, too many half-closed 
wounds which she did not care to probe, 
But she saw her life pretty clearly as 
it had been, as it always would be— 
the life of a vain, disillusioned, very 
rich woman to whom only one door was 
barred—the door that led to happiness. 
At least, if she could not be happy her- 
self, she could destroy the happiness 
of others. The thought was not a 
pleasant one. In that stillness of leaves 
and grass, it was like an evil word 
spoken in a sanctuary. 

It was after seven when she reached 
the Winter Palace. The hotel stood on 
an Open space that seemed to hang be- 
tween the blue dome of the sky and the 
blue sea in which the sky was mirrored. 
There was nothing but rocks and rock 
flowers, olives and vines. A glorious 
wind was blowing, fresh and _ pine- 
scented. 

Already night was falling. Behind 
the dark, rough-hewn profile of the 
Téte du Chien, the surset flamed with 
gold and rose. On the left, Mont Agel 
was a towering mass of purple, half 
lost in the mauve that wrapped the 
coast line of Italy. There was some 
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thing untouched and pure about that 
barren, but glowing landscape. It was 
almost like the world before the Fall. 
In front of the hotel, a little terrace 
planted with aloes overlooked a chasm 
that dropped from that dizzy height 
clear into the olive groves that fringed 
the outskirts of Monaco. Tamar went 
onto the veranda and sat down. Peo- 
ple were coming back from excursions 
or mule rides. She knew none of them ; 
she thanked Heaven for that. Every 
one looked at the woman in the Harris 
tweed, whose only ornament, a ring set 
with black pearls, would have pur- 
chased half La Turbie. They were en- 
vying her, no doubt. She smiled. 


At the end of the terrace, where a 
path winds down to the funicular, two 
more people came into view—a man 
carrying a bag of golf clubs and a girl 


in a raspberry sweater. She watched 


them idly. 

They came nearer. Evidently they 
were disagreeing on some point, for 
the girl stopped several times and half 
turned back toward the village. The 
young man shrugged his shoulders. 
The shrug revealed his identity. It 
was Maurice de Fels! 

Tamar’s first emotion was intense 
surprise. How—— She sat rigid in 
her cane chair. Probably they had been 
on the golf links. But-not alone? It 
was strange how she, too, believed in 
Peggy. What was Marcotter thinking 
of? And the dowdy English chaperon 
rowed, The last train 
left for Carlo at seven. She 
began to understand. _ But surely De 
Fels was not bringing Peggy Rose to 
the Winter Palace? She sat very still, 
Waiting, 

They were under the veranda now. 
She heard Peggy’s voice: 

“I don’t care. will go back to the 
other hotel and see if they haven’t a 
room. If they haven’t, I'll get a car- 
riage somewhere and drive back by 
the Corniche.” 


Her eves nar 


Monte 
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“My dear Miss Rose!” There was 
mild amusement in the voice. “A car- 
riage! At this hour! Do you imagine 
that La Turbie is a metropolis? You 
might possibly hire a mule! Have you 
any idea how far it is to Monte Carlo 
by the Corniche Road? Well—try if 
you like. I'll ask h@re, though they’re 
sure to be full up.” 

He mounted the steps, saw Countess 
Andrei, and stopped short. They 
gasped at each other for an instant. 
Then coolly, almost apologetically, De 
Fels raised his hat and disappeared into 
the vestibule. : 

In about ten minutes, Peggy came 
back slowly. She stood on the terrace 
looking at the grim Téte du Chien and 
at the towering height of Mont Agel. 
She was a desolate little figure in the 
gathering dusk. For the first time since 
her girlhood, Tamar felt a pang of re- 
morse. She had never intended this. 
She could never have supposed that 
Maurice de Fels would choose this par- 
ticular way of carrying out her wishes. 
He had trapped the girl. What did he 
mean to do with her? She began to 
feel angry and acutely uneasy. It was 
so cold-blooded. It was like watching 
the futile struggles of some soft crea- 
ture in the clutches of a hawk. 

Peggy turned and looked at the hotel, 
catching her under lip between her 
teeth like a° child. She came up the 
steps. De Fels met her. 

“Tt’s all right,’ he 
‘They’ve just two rooms left. I 


said gayly. 
took 
them, of course.” 

The girl Jooked round her helplessly, 
saw Countess Andrei, and started. She 
turned to the man beside her, but he 
had picked up a newspaper and was 
glancing through it. He did not intend 
to recognize the countess. Peggy 
flushed scarlet. She was dimly con- 
scious of the unwritten law of conti- 
nental etiquette which forbids a man 
to recognize the ladies of his acquaint- 


ance when he is with women of an- 





















































other class. Tamar half rose from her 
chair and then dropped back. 

“Am I going to allow this?” she asked 
herself. 

A moment later, they had gone into 
the hotel. 

Tamar dined early and for the first 
time saw Peggy @ithout a hat. The 
golden hair shone like spun glass in 
the light. De Fels had chosen a table 
at a discreet distance from Tamar’s. 
He was in high spirits. Peggy seemed 
tired and disinclined to talk; she ate 
nothing. Before the dessert was served, 
Tamar left the dining room and went 
upstairs. The situation was getting on 
her nerves. Well though she knew 
Maurice, his cool insolence amazed her. 
She began to believe in that Turkish 
ancestor. 

Her room was at the end of a long 
passage. Unlike most rooms in French 
hotels, it had no communicating door. 
She had chosen it for that very reason. 
It was disagreeable to have a stranger 
et the other side of a thin panel of 
wood. But though the walls were thick, 
she heard sounds in the adjoining bed- 
room. 

“Est-ce que la petite chambre est 
louée?”’ she asked, when the waiter 
brought in her coffee. 

Yes, it appeared thatthe two small 
rooms were being prepared for a young 
lady and a gentleman who had missed 
the last train. The lady was next door. 

“Mais c’est pour une nuit seulement, 
Madame la Comtesse.’ 

When the man was gone, she sat 
down by an open window ,and looked 
into the iris purple of the night. Her 
brain clamored for instant and decisive 
action, but her body was inert. 

It was quite dark. Far below, Monte 
Carlo lay in a great semicircle of -twin- 
kling lamps. How tiny everything 
looked! That must be the casino; it 
was like a toy palace floating on a lake 
of blue glass. The Hotel de Paris was 
hardly distinguishable. Peggy Rose’s 
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room was somewhere down there. Ty 
about now the -femme -de chambye 
would be turning down her bed, putting 
out her slippers, her peignoir, and, 
probably, a fussy garment of pink silk. 
Tamar was sure that actresses always 
wore pink silk. She wondered what 
the girl would do now without even a 
brush and comb. She moved uneasily 
in her chair. Consecutive thought was 
impossible. 

There was always the chance that 
Marcotter would return early from 
Nice and discover his fiancée’s absence, 
What would he do? That intolerable 
restlessness came over her again. She 
got up, changed into a Chinese robe of 
blue and gold, and poured some incense 
into her brazier. A musklike odor dif- 
fused itself. It was incense that had 
been stolen for her from a Buddhist 
temple. If there was anything rare and 
unattainable, Tamar Andrei moved 
heaven and earth until she possessed it; 
a girl’s life was the last sacrifice to 
be offered up on her altar. And all the 
time she was listening intently for the 
sound of voices—for the opening and 
shutting of a door. 

When there was nothing else to do, 
she sat down and tried to read. She 
had brought only one book, the Rubii- 
yat; there was always an echo to her 
mood in Omar. It happened to open 
at stanza forty-nine: 

’Tis all a Checkerboard of Nights and Days, 

Where Destiny with Men for Pieces plays— 

Hither and thither moves, and mates, and 
slays, 

\nd one by one back in the Closet lays. 

That was life as she knew it—a 
checkerboard! She thought of the 
complex game in which four human 
pieces were involved. They were,all 
pushed about by some great, unseen 
Hand. No move could be foreshad- 
owed. She had not known that De 
Fels would bring Peggy Rose to la 
Turbie. De Fels had not known that 
she would be there. There ‘vere stil 
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F Rasy moves to be played. Who could 


foretell the end? 

Adoor shut. In the next room, some 
one was opening a window—Peggy, no 
doubt, looking down at Monte Carlo. 
Tamar’s nerves tingled. It was tortur- 
ing, this uncertainty. Had De Fels 
come up? 

She sprang to her feet with clenched 
hands. It was too mean—too treacher- 
ous! That child—who did not even 
now see the trap that had been laid to 
catch her! 

Her hand was on the doorknob when 
she heard a timid knock. Peggy Rose 
was standing in the corridor, very 
flushed and apologetic, with her hair 
tumbling over her bare shoulders. She 
wore an Empire underslip of linen and 
drawn-thread work. Tamar looked at 
the simple little garment. So it was 
not pink silk! The unimportant trifle 
biased her enormously in the girl’s fas 


vor. Peggy looked past her into the 


blue room. 

“I knew you'd have a room like that,” 
she breathed. 

Tamar moved aside. 

“Won't you come in?” 

She shut the door quickly. 

“I—I came to ask if_you could lend 
me a hair ribbon,” Peggy began, but 
her lips were trembling. “Oh, madame 
—I don’t know what to do!” 

And then the whole story came out. 
They had walked back from the links, 
aad somehow—Baron de Fels’ watch 
must have been very slow—they had 
arrived twenty minutes late. The girl 
introduced herself, then, as Lucian 
Marcotter’s fiancée. She knew that 
Countess Andrei was a friend of his; 
otherwise, of course, she would not 
have ventured -—— 

Tamar had pulled two armchairs 
close to the window. They sat facing 
each other in the dim blue light, with 
a panel of star-strewn sky as_back- 
ground, 
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“So we had to come here. There was 
no room anywhere else. Even that 
wouldn’t have mattered, but—I’ve only 


‘just noticed it—there’s a door between 


Of course it’s locked 


” 


the two rooms. 
—on both sides, but 

“Surely Captain Marcotter will un- 
derstand that it was all an unfortunate 
accident or series of accidents ?”’ 

“T don’t know. I don’t believe he 
will. I feel perfectly helpless. You 
see—it all fits in—in the wrong’ way.” 
She went back then to the quarrel of 
yesterday afternoon. “I can’t under- 
stand it,’’ she ended piteously. “Lucian 
actually didn’t believe me when I told 
him I hardly knew Baron de Fels. ~He 
said he had heard from you that I knew 
him quite well and that you thought it 
extraordinary—did you, madame?” 

Tamar shrugged her shoulders. 

“The conversation has gone quite out 
of my mind. I may have said that I 
had seen you with him at the golf.” 

“That was all, of course—but Mon- 
sieur de Fels himself behaved so oddly, 
as if we’d known each other ever so 
well. I can’t understand it,” she re- 
iterated. “Now everything I do will 
look You saw what he did this 
evening? He wouldn’t speak to you 
because he was with me? Everything 
has gone wrong—everything!” Tears 
began to fall then. “If Lucian suspects 
me—doesn’t believe me—it’ll be all 
over. IJ’ll just have to break my en- 
gagement i 

She fumbled for a handkerchief and 
failed to find one. Tamar got up and 
went to her armoire. She took out a 
handkerchief and turned to look at the 
pathetic figure in the chair. Peggy did 
not understand—and it was all so trans- 
parently clear. She felt as if some one 
had clamped a steel band round her 
forehead and was slowly, tightening it. 
She came back to the window and:stood 
by the girl’s chair. 

“Supposing Marcotter misinterprets 


the situation. It lends itself to miscon- 
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Supposing 
well—what 


struction; I can see that. 
you didn’t marry him, 
would you do?” 

Peggy turned and looked up at her. 
The lovely, vivid little face hardened. 
Lines of pain showed between her eye- 
brows, the soft mouth contracted. She 
looked as she might look twenty years 
hence, when life had scorched and 
blighted her. Suddenly she dropped 
forward, her arms stretched out on her 
knees, her hands clenched. 

“There'd be nothing left to do—noth- 
ing—if I lost Lucian!”’ 

She began to cry desperately, chok- 
ingly. Another woman would have 
been impelled to caress or console. But 
Countess Andrei did neither. She 
stood over the sobbing girl, a decora- 
tive figure of destiny, with a pale, un- 
smiling face and a Chinese robe. The 
dramatic element in the scene pleased 
her. 

“This ought to make rather a fine pic- 
ture,” she reflected. 

Then she thought again of the 
checkerboard. She had only to reas- 
sure Peggy and send her back to her 
room. It would be one of those situa- 
tions that could never be satisfactorily 
explained. Whatever was said or done, 
there would always be an ugly doubt. 
Most probably the girl would go back 
to the stage. She. would be a great 
emotional actress later on, when time 
had work. Of 
would suffer, with a temperament like 
What a beautiful ill 


done its course she 
Camille she 
would make! What a moving Ophelia! 
It was particularly as Ophelia that 
Tamar saw her. To-night something 
new had crept into those lovely eyes— 
somne awful fear. 

After all, for each human creature 
there is one disaster that cannot be 
borne, one loss that leaves the world 
empty. Was Peggy Rose standing at 
life’s open door, to see that door close 
—shutting her out? Was she to be 
captured and flung out of the game, a 


hers. 


mere pawn? Why not—since sufferig 
is the fate of woman? 

And then something, perhaps an ob. 
scure sex feeling, made Tamar decide 
that one woman, at least, should not 
suffer. It was so easy to move those 
pieces “hither and thither.” 

“But the move has already been de. 
cided,” she thought whimsically; she 
was only fulfilling her destiny, after all, 

Absently she picked up a strand of 
the glittering hair and twisted it round 
her finger. It curled deliciously, like 
a baby’s. She looked out at the stars, 
Just for a moment, she wished that she 
had had a child with hair like that, 
It was her tribute to common humanity, 

“You know, Miss Rose,” she said, 
“you are distressing yourself needlessly 
Really, there is quite a simple way out 
of this stupid muddle. You have only 
to change rooms with me. Then there 
can be no malentendu.” 

The sobs diminished appreciably. 

“Oh, would you really do that, ma- 
dame? Why, that would be perfectly 
sweet of you!” 

Tamar’s-hand was caught and kissed. 
A hot, damp cheek was pressed against 
it. 


“T knew you'd help me,” Peggy whis- 
pered, “since you are a friend of Lu 


cian’s.” 

It hurt—rather badly. 
a minute could Tamar get 
her sheath of cool cynicism. 

“T shall tell Captain Marcotter that 
I gave you my room.” . 

She shuddered as she uttered the 
words. What an appallingly common- 
place ending! A violin ought to play 
softly in the background! Repentances 
are always accompanied by slow music. 
She moved about, opening and shutting 
drawers. 

“T think you'll find everything you 
need, except a book. You're hardly at 
an age to appreciate Omar.” She 
opened the little volume with a quizzical 
“What do you think of 
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this?’ pointing to the checkerboard 


stanza. 

“Oh—I don’t like it,” said Peggy. 
“Besides, it isn’t true. We make our 
own destiny.” 

“Do we?” 

Partly to hide a_ peculiar smile, 
Tamar kissed her and left the room 
rather as an awkward girl might leave 
it, without any of her usual dignity. 

Next door, in the little brightly lit 
bedroom, she rang the bell. A sleepy 
servant appeared. Tamar ordered 
some iced lemonade. She mentioned 
casually that the young lady was a 
friend of hers and that they had 
changed rooms. When she was alone, 
she sat down on the narrow bed, put 
her arms on the rail, and leaned her 
head on them. Her shoulders shook. 

But it might have been with laughter. 


They met on the stairs at half past 
eight the next morning. Peggy had 
slept gloriously. Tamar had not slept 
at all, and knew that her face showed 
it, but there would be no one but Maur- 
ice to see her. She passed her arm 
through the girl’s, and they went into 
the hall. At the same moment, De 
Fels came in from the terrace. Al 
three stood still, looking at a tall man 
in the uniform of a French aviator who 
was examining the hotel register at the 
desk. 

It was Marcotter. 

Peggy ran forward eagerly. She 
stopped when she saw his face. 

“Lucian !” 

He turned to her. 

“Perhaps you will be good enough 
to explain this. You’re so clever at 
explanations.””’ There was an ugly rasp 
in his voice. He pointed to the reg- 
ister, “You appear to have spent the 
night in this hotel as Baroness de Fels. 
You will scarcely plead that I am mis- 
understanding you this time!” 

Peggy shrank back with a gasp, her 


Flower 


_ hand to her lips, her eyes on Countess 
Andrei, The pause was hardly per- 
ceptible, though this was a sequel with 
which Tamar had not reckoned. She 
put her hand on Peggy’s arm with a 
pressure that compelled silence. 

“Really, Marcotter,” she drawled, “I 
don’t know what to think of you. You 
used to be a well-mannered boy, but 
now—rushing up at this ungodly hour 
and making this fuss! You're as indis- 
creet as a child of twelve. I came up 
here yesterday to meet Maurice de Fels. 
I hope you'll not force me to be still 
‘more explicit.” 

* She turned imperiously to Maurice. 
He came forward. He was quite in- 
capable of speech. 

“Miss Rose will tell you exactly 
what happened—si vous étes intrigué 
ace point-la,” she added cuttingly. 

Marcotter looked at her. Incredulity. 
faded into contempt. 

“You——” he said. ‘“You—— 

With that valedictory, she passed out 
of his existence. 


” 


An hour later, Peggy and Marcotter 
were walking through the casino gar- 
dens on their way to Miss Hewitt—and 
breakfast. Marcotter was still indig- 
nant. 

“To think of it—my Peggy alone 
with a woman like that!” 

Peggy was silent. She was not sure 
that she understood, even now. It was 
all so puzzling and complicated. Her 
arm was being rapturously squeezed, 
and Lucian was whispering for the fif- 
tieth time: ‘Darling, can you ever for- 
give me?” when suddenly he stopped. 

“Why, look here!” 

Once more they were close to the 
cactus plant. The mufle had been 
right, after all! The thorny cactus bud 
at which he had looked so skeptically 
two days before had opened. It was, 
as Maurice de Fels had said, a flower. 
Pale gold in color, with downy corolla 
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aad delicate petals, soft as those of a “Well—what’s extraordinary 

rose, it posed exquisitely on the border it? It’s only a cactus flower.” * 

of the prickly leaf and spread itself to She gave it no further attention, 

the sun. They were to be married in two days 
“Ah—ca c’est extraordinaire!’ There were so many other things t 
Peggy glanced at it. think about. 


BALLADE TO FRANCOIS VILLON 


VILLON, gaunt rhymester of the night’s carouse— 
_ Wagging thy lights-o’-love with jest or buss, 
Stalking with darkling features through some house, 

Making a get-away before the muss 
Where didst thou learn thy tricks, my Jack-a-knave? 
Thine were the merry ways, old pal-o’-mine, 
Ready with dagger jerk, as quick to stave, 
Making gay ballades ’twixt great gulps of wine... 


On cold, dark winter nights eager to bouse, 
Cheating at cards or dice, thou wanton cuss! 
Taking advantage of some dullard souse, 
Thou wert some miles away ere he could fuss. 
Dangling the gallows rope, yawning the grave 
Thou hadst thy laugh on law, ducking its fine; 
Then off with some cheap, frowsy nymph-o’-pave, 
Making gay ballades ’twixt great gulps of wine. 


Did it fe’er*hit thee, lad, thy town t 
\ wealthy burgher fat, too sleek to t 
While the street snored too much for thee to rouse— 
Was scarce the prey for thy malign harquebus. 
That was no sport a scholar sport would crave. 
Who: in the schools would stoop then to define 
Thine ethick? O thou bibbler of the cave, 
Making gay ballades ‘twixt great gulps of wine! 


L’ENVOI. 
O subtle trickster, saucy, coward, brave- 
We bow before that genius sweet of thine— 
The wenches to enthrall, wits to deprave, 
Making gay ballades ’twixt great gulps of wine! 
WILLIAM VAN WYCK. 
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The Price of Wings 


CHAPTER I. 


’LL stop here,” said Stretton Gren- 
fell, in his voice at once careless 
and commanding. 

Therefore, Dorothy pulled up thé 
great gray-green car before the lilacs 
that nearly ambushed the small gar- 
.den gate. Her vivid lip curled slightly ; 
her face was set like Minerva’s. She 
pushed back sternly the reddish curls 
that broke out under her close cap. But 
she need not have troubled; the young 
man had not noticed her. He was 
arrogant, impersonal, and damnably 
cocksure. He slammed the door of the 
car with a backward swing of his arm 
at he leaped out, saying: 

“‘T’'ll walk back to camp. Drive on.” 

So she drove on with a hand like 
velvet, and he pushed open the garden 
gate. 

two mature and lovelorn women 
vyho watched his approach sat on a 
lawn under a chestnut tree in bud. A 
tea table stood between them; the long 
white bungalow was at their back. 

“Here he is, Fulvia dear,”’ whispered 
Lady Anstruther. 

Then Mrs. Yarde—who, when she 
was not holidaying as now, became that 
goddess, Miss Fulvia Denbigh—got up 
and moved toward the young man with 
the perfect walk learned upon the stage. 
She looked at him with pettishness in 
her long eyes, and they paused, when 
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they reached each other, for a moment’s 
talk. 

“T’m not alone, Stretton.” 

“Damn!” he replied lightly. 

“She'll go soon,” said Fulvia. 

“Will she?” he murmured, looking 
doubtfully toward Lady Anstruther, 
who was waving to him a hand as thin 
as Fulvia’s was plump. 

“Come along,” she cried. 
chair by me.” 

She laid the thin hand _ invitingly 
upon it. The young man obeyed. He 
looked at her with a long, considering 
look from burningly blue eyes. His 
lips twitched, but he controlled a desire 
to laughter, and listened respectfully 
to Lady Anstruther’s fluttered opening 
remarks. 

“Have you been flying to-day?” 

“Yes,” he said. “I went up for an 
hour or two this morning.” 


“Here’s a 


“IT saw you,” said Fulvia. 

“How did you know it 

Fulvia smiled without wrinkling her 
long eyes. 

Lady Anstruther sighed and began: 


was |?” 


” 


“My heart’s in my mouth when 

“When it isn’t on your sleeve,” said 
the young man, with the greatest im- 
pertinence. 

Fulvia, with her quickened intelli- 
gence, laughed; but Lady Anstruther, 
who was stupid, merely looked at him 
with a wavering smile, and her agitated 
movements rustled her starched tennis 
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skirt in her wicker chair. Fulvia turned 





_ her eyes on her: 


“Going? So soon?” she said. 

Lady Anstruther had had no inten- 
tion of going, now that Grenfell was 
on the scene, but Fulvia was always 
one too many for her. 

“TI think so,” she murmured reluc- 
tantly, and rose. 

Grenfell got lazily to his feet with a 
muffled sigh, thinking: 

“Gawd! Why can’t these women sit 
still !” 

3ut Fulvia motioned to him with her 
big white hand. 

“T want to walk to the gate with 
Lady Anstruther, Stretton.” 

He subsided gratefully again, there- 
fore, and watched the two women move 
away, with the flicker of a grin on his 
burned face. Women of considerably 
more than forty-odd—idle, erotic, pas- 
sionate as girls; freaks, he thought. He 
read their sighs and looks and ma- 
neuvers with laughter and disdain. 
They were worth watching! 

He leaned back, took one of Fulvia’s 
cigarettes from the box-on the table, 
and lighted it. Had he not been so 
excellent a sportsman, they would have 
made of him a spoiled pup. 

“Silly fools!” he thought tolerantly. 

Fulvia was saying: “Sweet of you 
to ask me to-night, darling.” 

Lady Anstruther replied: “I rang 
up and asked that nice boy Crowdy, 
and Captain May, and——” Her look 
wandered back to Stretton. 

“Stretton’s bringing me,” said Fulvia. 

“Yes,” said Lady Anstruther. “Yes.” 
She seemed to search for more words, 
and to give them up. “Dorothy’s com- 
ing,” she added after a pause. “One 
has to provide girls or the men won't 
dine.” 

This was gratuitously cruel, and she 
gave the actress a wide, malicious 
glance that took in her plump white 
cheeks, her carmined moutfi, and the 
whole careful artlessness of her. Then 
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she went away. Fulvia walked ba 7 


across the lawn in a pet. 

“The men won't dine!” she thought, 
“The men won’t dine when J_~ 
What does that fool woman think she’s 
saying ?” ; 

Did Lady Anstruther for one mo. 
ment imagine, if she merely whispered 
at her telephone: » “Fulvia Denbigh’s 
dining to-night. Would you care—” 
that the whole of the officers’ mess at 
Havering Camp wouldn’t tumble over 
one another for the invitation? Had 
the woman even the faintest idea— 

When she reached Stretton, she was 
very angry, for the facile habit of gath- 
ering emotional storms at will followed 
her into her private life. 

He got up and stood looking at her 
with his burningly blue eyes. 

“You'll sit here again?” he asked, 
with a devotional brown hand on a 
cushion. 

“No. I'll walk. 
garden.”’ 

“Curse ’em!” he thought. 
they restfess?” 

She had shown him her garden six 
times already, and half the mess had 
snapshotted her among the flowers and 
been allowed, with her protesting 
moues at the immensity of the favor, 
to keep the results. Grenfell strolled 
beside her across the lawn toward the 
daffodil wilderness. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked, me 
chanically tender. 

She exclaimed emotionally: “TI hope 
you'll never know what it is to be um 
happy! I am always unhappy!” 

“What can I do?” 

“Nothing, you dear boy. 
of course.” 

“Bad job,” said Grenfell. 

She sighed: ‘Don’t let us_ think 
about me.” But she had thought of 
little else all her life. 

“Let me tell you about something 
jolly,” he said comfortingly. “I'll tell 


I'll show you my 


“Aren't 
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The Price of Wings 


"you how topping it was up in the sky 
this morning. I took out the bus, and 
never did she go so corkingly. She 
went like a dream. And I dreamed, 
[can tell you. I was thinking——” 

“I know what you were thinking.” 

“Tell me,” he said, smiling, ready to 
hear what he was going to hear. 

“You were dreaming about your own 
machine.” 

“She’s only a drean) so far. 
get any one to believe.” 

“T believe, dear boy.” 

“Do you?” he said 
“Would you back her?” 

“You mean?” 

“Would you build her? I asked old 
Loughlan to risk the money. 

“‘Once they’ve flown her,’ I said, 
‘you'll see it back over and over. She'll 
be the greatest thing!’ 

“He wouldn’t. No one will. 

“You won’t better what’s been 
done, Loughlan said. ‘We’ve plenty of 
good machines. There’s the Handley- 
Page and the Curtiss and the White and 
the Rollston. Do you think you'll beat 
them ?’ 

“‘No matter how good a thing is, 
some chap can always come along and 
build a better,’ I said. ‘And I’m the 
chap, I said. He laughed.” 
laugh,” Fulvia 


I can’t 


searchingly. 


“IT wouldn’t mur- 
mured. 

“Dear lady,” 
your belief worth: 


said Grenfell, “what's 
Will you build her 
lor me 

Fulvia began: “We're always sup- 
posed to have such a lot of money, we 
poor actresses, but if people only knew ! 
The expenses—oh, perfectly dreadful! 
And the things the emotional strain 
necessitates—absolutely necessitates ! 
This bungalow is ruining me. People 
think, because I’m married to manu- 
factures- sut Edgar— 

“All right, dear lady, all right,” said 
Grenfell, with a laugh of jolly con- 
tempt. 


He thought: “Tight they stick to 
their money !” 

Fulvia gave him her large hand. 
Very shapely, very white, trained and 
fussed, ringed and soft, it turned itself 
in his. A lilac bush now hid them from 
the windows of the bungalow. 

“You understand ?” 

“Rather!” said Grenfell 
“Don’t I!” 

He kissed the hand. The faint per- 
fume of her bath still clung about it, 
exotic and sweet, musky. 

“You have the bluest eyes of 
man I know,” she said vibratingly. 

The young man had a healthy dis- 
like of being made love to. He had 
the proper male boredom with easy 
game; it was like shooting a sitting 
pheasant, and women troubled him lit- 
tle, anyway, however much he might 
trouble them. But as he looked back, 
with a full, considering gaze, at the 
largish woman beside him, he did not 
underprice her. He knew what she 
meant to men. She had allure; her 
charm was powerful. It might sway 
a man whose heart and soul were not 
inextricably bound together with the 
heart and soul of an engine. For him- 
self, he could not dissociate himself 
from his love, his machine. Others, 
though—— He thought of old Lough- 
lan, who buzzed round her like a nice 
old bumblebee about a honey flower. 

“It'll sound rotten,” he said confid- 
“but I don’t want to go out 
not vet—not for three months 
knows 


quietly. 


any 


ingly, 
: or so. 
In three months, who what 
might happen?” 

Her eyes gleamed. 

“Ts it very uncertain?” 

“T might be going out next month. 
And I might ss 

“You might, dear boy?” 

“IT might be getting an instructorship 
that would keep me here a bit.” 

Her eyes gleamed again. She was 
staying in Havering for the whole sum- 
mer—a long rest. 











“Tt depends, of course, on the colo- 
nel,” he went on. 

“Surely, in so many cases, influence 

” she murmured. 

“Ah,” said he unscrupulously, “that’s 
just it.” 

“T shall talk to General Loughlan.” 

“He’s a great pal of Bent’s,” said 
Grenfell. 

“You must stay, Stretton.” 

“I shan’t, unless General Loughlan 
puts in a word.” 

“T’ll promise you the word,” said 
Fulvia languorously. 

He thought: ‘Women have a finger 
pretty deep in the pie here and there, 
by Jove!” 

They strolled on slowly to where two 
hammocks were slung in a shaded cor- 
ner. 

The spring afternoon was still hot. 

Fulvia subsided with a perfect move- 
ment into one of the hammocks. He 
heaped cushions behind her shoulders, 
so that, leaning back, she need not dis- 
turb the tilt of her great leghorn hat. 
She wore a flowered gown and looked 
beautiful. Grenfell leaned against the 
tree to which was hitched one end of 
the hammock, and lighted a cigarette, 
and swung her gently now and again 
while they talked. Evening drifted to- 
ward the dying afternoon. Twilight in- 
sects visited the garden. A covey of 
aéroplanes sailed past, high overhead, 
and in their wake, the young man, look- 
ing to the sunset, saw’ his dream come 





on her wide wings, fast traveling, out 
of the west. 


He was waiting on the veranda while 
Mrs. Yarde dressed for Lady An- 
struther’s dinner. Through her opened 
window, he could hear her talking 
moodily with her maid. Fulvia was 
taking pains with her dressing. 

“Must provide girls!” she said to her- 
self angrily once or twice. “Must pro- 
vide girls!” 

Stupid! 


Stupid! As if men really 
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thought about the age of a woman wi 
knows how to charm them! She re 
called that among her admirers wer 
boys fresh frog public schools, too 
infantile to pique her to any more than 
a faint amusement. Of course age did 
not matter! Unless one wore them as 
unintelligently as Maggie Anstruther, g 
few years more or a few years les 
need not be counted. Fulvia looked at 
herself with sharp eyes. She said to 
her maid: 

“Dress my hair more softly. A little 
lower—lower yet. Give me a face mas- 
sage.” » 

She chose a frock that should put any 
countrywoman’s frock to shame. It 
was Paquin at his most brilliant, and 
yet it was what women call “little.” It 
took ten years from her age. Over it 
she drew a fur coat worth a thousand 
guineas, and went out to find Grenfell 

He was lying in a long chair, hands 
behind his head, eyes on the sky. He 
was a well-knit man, extraordinarily 
brown, strong, and male. He had the 
hands of an engineer and the face of 
Mars. He had a youth’s: madness and 
a man’s purpose. And when Foulvia 
came out, he was doing more than 
dreaming; he was thinking and plot- 
ting, willing luck passionately to pass 


his way. She saw it all in his face, 
and thought of her refusal. But her 
money was very dear to her. Besides, 
she did not believe in him. She only 


thought that he would make a wonder 
ful lover. 

“Ready?” he said, caressingly be 
cause it was his habit to caress little 
things—children and cats and dogs and 
women. 

They went out into the quiet road, 
where the breeze blew upon them fresh 
off the sea. 

Lady Anstruther had several people 
at her table that night. Her husband 
counted for little; but besides him there 
were General Loughlan, that old wat 
horse who still thrilled to reveille ; Colo 
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"nel Bent; May, his adjutant; a subal- 
tern with an infant face—-Crowdy ; 
Fulvia Yarde and Grenfell; and Dor- 
othy Allegra. 

Grenfell was on his host’s left, with 
Dorothy beside him and Fulvia oppo- 
site. Old Loughlan and his crony Bent 
were on either hand of their hostess. 
Crowdy paid babyish court to the ac- 
tress. 

Grenfell thought, when Lady~ An- 
struther had said, “My niece, Miss 
Allegra,” that he had seen this girl 
somewhere before. 

“That go-to-the-devil 
thought. “Who is she?” 

Then he remembered. 


look,” he 


A slight im- 


pudence in her smile suggested some- 


thing. 

“Why,” he said, “you drove me to- 
day !” 

She was the girl whose velvet hand 
with an engine he had impersonally ad- 
mired for a moment before the car had 
stopped that afternoon at Fulvia 
Yarde’s gate. 

He saw Fulvia staring at the girl 
hard across the low black bowls of 
primroses. Indifferent as he was to 
women, they had given him chances 
to know them well—their wa¥s and 
moods and instincts. In Fulvia’s look 
he saw cogitation, trouble. He thought, 
“She must be worth looking at!” and, 
turning to Dorothy with a question, he 
He had never seen a girl 
bronzed; only on her fore- 


studied her. 
0 clearly 
head, near the roots of her reddish hair, 
did one see how white her skin really 
was. 
shone. 
cameo. 

“You’re one of our drivers?” 


Her mouth was vivid, her eyes 
She had the clean cut of a 


“Yes,” she answered. 

“Do you like it?” 

“T love a good car.” 

As she said this, she turned her head 
to look at him. There was pride in 
her poise; there were confidence: and 
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daring. Her eyes were quick and crit- 
ical; they stung him into attention. 

“I love a good car better than any- 
thing else on earth,” said she. 

Her words and her impersonal look 
stirred in him the male egotism. She 
loved a tar better than “anything else 
on earth? One didn’t expect to hear 
a woman say that—a woman so young, 
so pretty. It made a man think: 
“Pity she shouldn’t learn to love some- 
thing else—some one.” 

He answered aloud: 

“Oh, do you? Really, though? I 
suppose it’s only a temporary fever.” 
For he looked upon all the so-called 
loves of women as states of fever. 

“No,” she stated, “it’s an incurable 
passion.” 

Grenfell looked at her wisely and 
smiled. 

He caught Crowdy’s eve upon her 
presently, with friendly understanding 
in the glance, and he said to himself, 
“Wonder if she drives Crowdy?” He 
might have asked her, immaterial as it 
was, but by then she was talking to 
May; they were enjoying a joke to- 
gether. And he turned to reply to a 
remark from Sir Thomas. 

“T hear that you want 
plane, Grenfell.” 

“Could you be induced—— 
young than began eagerly. 

Sir Thomas evasively and indulgently 
“You won't better the Hand- 


I opinion,” 


to build a 


the 


replied: 


ley-P 


age, in 
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When the men into the vast 
drawing-rooin, the women woke up and, 
from being as inanimate as slugs, be- 
came alive. Fulvia had been talking 
with effort to Maggie Anstruther, and 
Dorothy had upon the 
sill of an opened window. There were 


came 


seated herself 
other windows opened—tall glass doors 
giving upon the gardens. It was very, 


very dull. Then the men came in. 
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Old Loughlan steered straight for 
Fulvia. 

“Pretty lady,” he mourned, “I haven't 
seen you for a whole day!” 

They sat together on a distant ches- 
terfield, snug in cushions. Mechani- 
cally, Fulvia brightened, became efful- 
gent, but her glance darted past the old 
courtier to see Stretton Grenfell’s direc- 
tion. After an aimless moment, he 
went to the girl at the window, fore- 
stalling May and Crowdy, whose -in- 
tentions lay the same way. 

“Wouldn’t some one like a hand at 
bridge’’’ Sir Thomas could be heard 
asking. 

From afar, the old general gayly and 
significantly negatived this, on his be- 
half and Fulvia’s. 

Bent laughed pleasantly, joining 
them, and Fulvia’s animation quick- 
ened as her court increased. 

“Can’t play bridge a topping night 
like this,’ Grenfell murmured to Dor- 
othy. 

Sir Thomas glanced at the young 
man‘and girl in the window. 

“We're just a four, then,” he said, 
cornering his party. May, Crowdy, 
and the Anstruthers then sat down at 
the card table which a servant was al- 
ready setting up. 

Then, by common impulse, Dorothy 
Allegra and Grenfell went out into the 
garden. 

“Shall I get 
thing?” he asked, and he was vaguely 
conscious of a new sense—a sense of 
real solicitude for a woman’s welfare, 
as distinct from that part mocking, en- 
tirely insincere attention he paid from 
habit. 

She 
no.” 

For 
silence. 

“Let’s go down here,” he suggested, 
showing a silvered path, and they went 
without a word. 


you a wrap or some- 


replied carelessly: ‘Thanks, 


a while they sauntered on in 


At the end, they came up against 


* 
the stone parapet that overlooked te 
sunk gardens beyond, and here, by up 
spoken consent, they paused and 
leaned on the balustrade, looking out 
into the fairy places below. He was 
now troubled, conscious of the girl 
perhaps because of her carelessness, 
her manner of confidence and equality 
with the whole world, although she was 
so slight a thing. He looked at her 
and thought: ‘How little she is!” then 
remembered how she handled her car, 
masterfully. And then he saw how, 
though she had woman’s curves and 
grace, she was as lithe and strong as 
a boy. She was a disturbing girl. 

“You’ve been driving all day, haven't 
your” he asked. “Aren’t you tired?” 

“Thanks, no.” 

“She’s pretty cold,” he thought, and 
a keen desire to capture her interest, 
in spite of her, took him. There came 
to him, on that current of understand- 
ing which sets between a young man 
and a pretty woman on a moonlit night, 
a ripple of something that was too neg- 
ative to be called hostility, yet was noth- 
ing kinder. 

She looked about her, leaning her 
hands on the parapet. 

“T suppose,” she said suddenly, “it is 
very nice to possess all this.” 

“Ripping place,” said the young man, 
his eyes on her clear profile. And tt 
occurred to him: “I should like to play 
tennis against her little 
brown face with the sun on it. She'd 
play a good game. If she was beaten, 
she’d laugh.” 

“I love coming here,” she remarked. 

He had reached, during dinner, a 
vonder as to the people who had bred 
her, the environment that was respon- 
sible for such a girl. He would have 
listened keenly to any detail about her. 

“Do you,” he guessed, “live in just 
such a place as this? There are scores, 
all over England. Lovely, rich places 
nearly as old as the world.” 


her and see 
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She laughed the laugh of the happy 
adventurer. 

“1? I haven’t a family place nor a 
family penny nor a family. I’m all 
alone. It’s good fun.”’ 

“For a man, yes.” 

“And for a woman, yes.” 

She mimicked him sturdily, and with 
a light heart. 

“Well, but,” said he, “what do you 
do when you’re not driving for the fly- 
ing corps, when there isn’t a war on?” 

“T’m going to run a hat shop—some- 
where near Leicester Square.” 

“But why?” 

“Why do people run hat shops?” 

“Oh, yes. Yes, I see.” So she had 
toearn a living. But Leicester Square 
— “Why not Bond Street ?” 

“Rents.” 

“Oh, yes. Yes, of course.” 

“You're not very practical, 
Grenfell, are you? Sut then 
aren’t.” 

“T think we are.” 

“Over your own, concerns, perhaps. 
jut you never think ours important 
enough to be practical about.” 

It was true. 

“T hadn’t till now,” he replied. “Now 
I do.” 

“That’s a sudden vwolte-face!” 

She turned her head and gave him 
a look like her first 
look at ner, He with 

nd fer She 


he intended 


Mr. 


men 


over her 


shoulder 


answered it 
vent and keen 
to convey. She 
* the sunk gardens again. 


she observed, “I can 


“Fortunately,” 
raise enough for the first two years’ 
expenses in Leicester Square, when the 
time comes.” 

“Ah, well,” said he, “perhaps it will 
never come.” 

“Won't it!” Dorothy answered. 

At that he said to himself suddenly, 
“No, it shall not,” and, after, he re- 
alized what he was telling himself. It 
made him pause. What did it matter 
what Dorothy Allegra did? If she 
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wanted to run a hat shop in Leicester . 
Square, run a hat shop she would. He 
had marked at dinner the set of her 
small and square chin. It meant the 
devil for any one who tried to hinder 
her. It was also rousing the devil in 
him—the devil of the eternal strife be- 
tween woman and man. He thought 
that it would be satisfying to take her 
by the shoulders and shake her and say, 
like her lord: 

“VY ou—shall—not—have—a hat shop 
in—Leicester—Square—or—any other 
square! Hear me? Instead of that, 
you shall - 

In the abstraction of the desire, he 
was looking at her shoulders. They 
were small, but very square, too, under 
the thin film of evening frock. And 
all at once he was aware that they had 
become haughty; they did not wish to 
be so looked at. 

Recalling himself, “We’re alike in 
some ways,” he said. “If you haven't 
a bean, neither have I. As you say, 
all the better fun. When the old earth 
isn’t occupied in going mad, I’m an 
engineer.” 

“Yes?” she said, so casually that she 
fired him ridiculously. 

“T don’t interest you?” he said in a 
cold voice. 

She laughed. 

“But I am happy to amuse you,” he 
added. ; 

She laughed again. 

“Look here!” said Grenfell suddenly. 
“T’d like to shake you!” 

“Yes?” 

“Your 

“Don’t do it.” 

“No, I shan’t do it,” 
shortly. 

“Shall we go in?” 

“Oh, not yet!” he exclaimed, sud- 


said Grenfell 


denly pleading. 
“Very well. Let’s sit down.” 

a niche with a stone seat 

They 


There was 
in the high wall to their left. 
sat there. 
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“Do you play tennis?” he asked. 

“When it’s my Saturday afternoon 
off.” 

“Is next Saturday afternoon free?” 

ses,” 

“We've got a couple of courts near 
the camp, you know. We have jolly 
Saturday teas—good tennis, too. 
Sometimes a lot of ladies come. Can't 
you i 

“Tf I’m asked.” 

“I’m asking you.” 

“How kind! Mr. Crowdy and Cap- 
tain May and Colonel Bent have asked 
me, too, so I think I shall come.” 

The young man smiled a little. He 
was more easy. 

“She’s trying to pique me, I believe!” 
he thought joyfully. “Ah, well, that’s 
settled, then,” he said. “I shall meet 
you again on Saturday—to-morrow.” 

“Doesn't Mrs. Yarde come?” 

“She!” he scoffed. “She wouldn't 
plav! Imagine her!” 

“How lovely she is!” said Dorothy. 
“T like to imagine her.” 

The young man stretched out a hand 
and laid it on hers, which resisted. He 
did not mean that her resistance should 
avail her, though. He closed fingers 
like steel gently around her wrist, so 
that she could not draw her hand away. 
He said: 

“She's not a patch on you. You 


1°” 


Unless you're a little humbug, 





know it. 
you know it.” 


“Don’t do that!” she breathed, | 


ner 
Wrist struggling in his grip 

“T shall do it, because you've tried to 
snub me. For-no reason at all, you've 
been deliberately unkind. And I should 
like you to see, here and now, that you 
can’t always have your own way.” 

“You shall realize, here and now,” 
replied Dorothy, “that you can’t always 
have your own way.” 

“You aren’t making me realize it. 
ty.” 

“You think that women——” 

“What do I think about women?” 
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“You’re spoiled. 
You’re the 2 

“What am [?” 

“Vainest man I’ve ever met,” said 
Dorothy, her breath coming hard, 
“Women have turned your head, 
Women have made a perfect fool of 
you.” 

“T am a perfect fool?” 

Dorothy became breathless—not with 
her struggle, not with her speech; 
breathless because of she knew not 
what—because of his intent look, his 
closeness, his strength, all of which 
angered her. She continued irrele- 
vantly: 

“You know quite, quite well that 
Mrs. Yarde is persuading General 
Loughlan to persuade Colonel Bent to 
get you that instructorship, or to give 
vou the adjutancy when Captain May 
goes out next month, or—or something 
to keep you here at home. I think 
it’s ———” 

“What do you think it is? 
“T hate men who oy 


Oh, your vanii 





” 





“Yes? What kind of men do you 
hate?” 

“T will not be catechized!” said Dor- 
othy. 


“Women do fly off at tangents!” he 


Somplained. ‘“That’s two questions you 


haven’t attempted to answer.” 

“Why should I answer your ques- 
tions? 

“Because I ask them.” 

“Tt’s no reason at all.” 

“You give me to understand that you 
despise me.” 

“Do. TP" 

“Why should you despise me?” 

“Why should I say?” 

“T’ll have it out with you.” 

“Tndeed ?” 

“Yes! Here and now!” 

“Begin, if you like.” 

“Well,” he started angrily, “why 
should you despise me?” 

“My thoughts, opinions, likes, and 
dislikes are my own.” 
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“Oh, granted.” Slightly at a loss, 
he went'on, eagerly watching her face. 
“If it’s because of any wirepulling 
Mrs. Yarde may be doing with old 
Loughlan, well—I may say that I have 
reasons for wanting a job here for at 
least another three or four months.” 

He waited for her to utter, “Yes?” 
questioningly, or to betray at least some 
sign of curiosity or interest. 

“Your business is your own, isn’t it, 
Mr. Grenfell?” said she. 

“Very much so,” he replied stiffly. 

“Well, I’m not asking you to impart 


it, am I?” . 
“Not exactly,”” he answered, with an 


involuntary laugh. 

She turned her wrist artfully in his 
loosened grip, and immediately his fin- 
gers tightened. 

“Aha!” said he. “No, you don’t!” 

She thought for a moment. 

“I’m cold, Mr. Grenfell.” 

Enjoyment twitched his mouth to a 
slight grin. 

“Sorry. I'll give you my tunic. I 
have a cardigan underneath. Or you 
can have the cardigan and I'll keep the 
tunic. Then we should both look nice.” 

He began unbuttoning his tunic with 
his free hand. 

“You'll want both hands,” 
casually. 

“Not at all,” he replied. “The art 
of holding on to my prisoner, while 


said she 


engaged in other business, has not es 
caped me.” 
" de n't want 


thanks.” 


either your tun 
your cardigan, 

He fastened the buttons again. 

“Very well, Miss Allegra. Then be 
damned obstinate and catch a cold.” 

“1 don’t catch colds, with thanks for 
your solicitude.”’ : 

“No. Perhaps you don’t. 
altogether thoroughly inhuman.” 

“You know nothing about my human 
qualities,”’ 

“Very true. You haven't 
so much as a glimpse to-night. 


You’re 


given me 


» 


Hy 
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“Why should I?” 

He was quiet for a moment, staring 
at her thoughtfully. She stared back, 
undismayed. 

“Do you know,” he said, “that I shall 
be in a towering rage in another in- 
stant ?”’ 

“That'll be a bright moment in a 
dull evening. I'll take care not to 
soothe you down.” 

“Oh, you’re not soothing at all. Don’t 
worry !” 

“What do you do when you're in a 
rage?” 

“Same as most fellows, probably— 
hit if it’s a man, make love if it’s a 
woman,” 

“T should much prefer that you hit 
me,” said Dorothy~ Allegra, and he 
caught the thrill of anger which she 
restrained in her voice. 

“Your preferences wouldn’t count.” 

“My—preferences—wouldn’t——” 

“I told you that you won’t always 
get your own way.” 

“You're behaving atrociously to me!” 

“Tt’ll do you good. You haven’t been 
nice to me.” 

“That'll do you good.” 

“Not at all. You don’t understand 
men. You can lead us, but you can’t 
drive us.” 

“T don’t care whether I understand 
you or not. Don’t trouble to inform 
me.” : 

“T shan’t 

“T’m not i 

“You may 


though. 


you.’ 


ll only 


terested in your subject 


warn 
have to give mind 
I’m telling you how to 
dare say you think you 
know, but you don’t. What’s been the 
mischief with you is that you’re pretty 
enough not to need to know. Most fel- 
lows would take anything from you, I 
dare You’re tempting the devil 
all the time, though. When you say 

as you did just now, for instance— 
that I know nothing about your human 
qualities, well, what do you suppose 
is the effect of that on me? That I’m 


your 
to it, 


treat men. I 


say. 
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snubbed? Then you’re mistaken.- I’m 
merely incited. You dare me to test 
your human qualities. You make me 
say to myself: ‘Well, I can find out.’” 

“Ah, but you can’t.” 

“There you are again! Daring me!” 
He drew closer, and knew that, in spite 
of his half-jesting speech, he was in 
an absurd passion with her and him- 
self. 

“If you’re going to take exception to 
everything I say, let’s go in,” she said, 
in a small, cold voice with a quiver 
in it. 

“I’m not taking exception,” he de- 
nied. “I’m only excusing myself for 
having: 

“You are excused! You are ex- 
cused! Let us go!” 

“Afraid to stay?” 

“T’m bored.” 

“No, you’re not. You may bea thou- 
sand things, but not bored.” 

“We've been here a long time, Mr. 
Grenfell, and my aunt ss 

3y the bright light of the moon, the 
young man looked at his wrist watch. 

“It feels short to me, but—so we 
have! Quarreling is an absorbing oc- 
cupation, isn’t it?” 

“T’m glad you’ve found it so.” 

“We haven’t made it up. That’ll be 
nicer. When may I have the oppor- 
tunity e 

“Never, I should think. 
are not likely to agree.” 

“Ff we might quarrel again, then? 
I’ll be thankful for small favors.” 

“T won’t even quarrel with you.” 

‘But you seem determined to do 
nothing else.” 

“Tt was your——” 

“Fault. Very well. Mayn’t we 
really make another appointment to 
quarrel ?” 

“We mayn’t.” 

“T would quarrel, and you could sulk. 
You’re charming to watch if you'll just 
sit and sulk. Say when.” 

“Mr. Grenfell, take me seriously 











You and I 









“Very, very seriously, Miss Allegra 

A footstep, leisurely and heavy, 
sounded on a flagged path. A deep 
voice of past richness, now inelastic, 
uncertain, was singing almost under 
breath: 

“Oh, riper than the cherry——” 

“The general!” whispered Grenfell, 
“Curse him!” 

“Thank Heaven!” said Dorothy Alle 
gra. ; 

Old Loughlan rounded the corner of 
a tall box hedge and came upon them; 
stout and silvery, smiling, bland, he was 
a benign genie. He looked innocently 
upon the young people, but regretfully, 
too, remembering other times and other 
gardens and other girls. 

“Growing old is a sad business,” he 
said to them sentimentally, apropos of 
nothing. Then he revealed his errand: 

“My boy, I come from Mrs. Yarde, 
She wants to go home early, and she 
refuses my escort. So, although | 
greatly demurred 4 

He looked at them, smiling. 





“I’m awfully cold,” said the girl, 
with a little malice, “and I wanted to 
come in long ago, but I couldn’t stop 
Mr. Grenfell talking.” 

She sidled up to the old man, so long 
past the service of his country and with 
his back turned irrevocably’ upon the 
romantic star, and, stroking the sleeve 
of his dinner jacket, she gave an effect 
of having done with Stretton Grenfell 
for all time. ° 

“Mrs. Yarde,” pursued the old man, 
taking the girl’s hand, with a momen- 
tary brightness in his eyes, “says that 
you brought her here, my boy, and 
you're to take her back. In my day, 
beautiful ladies had not to send and 
fetch a man. However 





He continued his pursy jokes up the 
long length of the flagged path, with 
Dorothy upon his arm and Grenfell 
following, smoothing his little bristling 
mustache. 
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Hyacinths scented the air very heav- 
ily, and an immense bed of forget-me- 
nots was like a crowd of fallen baby, 
stars in the white light. 

“Beautiful night, beautiful night!” 
murmured the old man. “And you, 
my dear, how do you get home?’ 

‘«] walk to my rooms in the village.” 


“No, no—you’ll let me drive you. 


My man will be round directly with 


Car’s jacked—up in*the 


the pony cart. 
No petrol now, no. 


garage, you know. 
No petrol now.” 

He murmured on, caressing Doro- 
thy’s hand; and the young man walked, 
fretting, behind. Not another word 
with her, of course, to ratify that ten- 
nis suggestion, not another look. 

Indeed, as they neared the house, 
they saw Fulvia Yarde, large and with 
an enhanced moonlight loveliness, step 
out of the French windows with Colo- 
nel Bent. She looked a superb figure. 
A new note quickened the old general’s 
voice. 

“Divine!” he exclaimed. 

He sighed. 

“A woman in her prime,” he thought, 
“in her prime!” 

“Are the wanderers found?” Fulvia 
cried across the lawn, in her resonant 


“Divine!” 


contralto. 

“Dear lady,” said old Loughlan, 
squaring his thick shoulders, “did you 
not command that I should find them?” 

She threw him one of her smiles. 

“In another moment, Stretton,” said 
she, “it would have been too late. Colo- 
nel Bent would have taken me home.” 

“I don’t know that Grenfell deserves 
kindness,” added Bent, laughing. “A 
minute more, my boy, and it would, as 
Mrs. Yarde says, have been all up.” 

“Don’t make my 4lesh creep, sir, 
Grenfell replied. 

Dorothy stood looking at them all 
with her head high and her eyes fixed 
on Fulvia. She was thinking how 
lovely the actress was, how smooth and 
sleek, how languorous and stately. And 


yet she emitted a suggestion, a pos- 
sibility, of magnificent storm: The 
three men were all looking at her; even 
Grenfell’s eyes were caught to the 
splendid woman beneath that magic 
lamp. The girl felt little, innocent, in- 
significant, and ignorant, of humble ac- 
count. She saw and recognized and 
bowed to the siren. But there surged 
through her swiftly that most womanly 
of passions—jealousy, strong, frenzied, 
and full of irresistible excitement. 

She recalled, with comfort to herself, 
while she stood there quiet, that Fulvia 
had reckoned with her at dinner. She 
had been calculable, of import in the 
other woman’s mind. The long eyes, 
with their unerring gaze across the 
black bowls of flowers, had revealed 
the thought behind them. 

That was good! A foretaste of tri- 
umphant battle visited her even as she 
asked herself: 

“Why should I mind? What does 
it matter? I don’t care. I never have 
cared. It’s been good enough so far.” 

Therefore, even as, vaguely and dis- 
turbedly, she thought this and turned 
toward the house, leaving Fulvia with 
her three courtiers, she hovered and 
gave Grenfell a look over her shoulder. 
It was a look such as-all the daughters 
of Eve give to the sons of men. 

She would not leave Fulvia with 
three men! No. She would take one 
—her pick. She sent him the look. 

It called him. 

He stepped over the window thresh- 
old close after her. 

“Tennis?” he said quickly. “On Sat- 
urday, then?” 

“Possibly,” she replied. Another 
womanly lust stirred her—cruelty. She 
had called him to receive, but had noth- 
ing to give. 

She crossed to the bridge table with 
a second fleeting glance back at him as 
she spoke. His eyes seemed to burn; 
had she seen such blue eyes. 
Let him be angry! 


never 
Was he angry? 
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- “Aunt Maggie,” she cooed, “good 
“night.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Walking down the road with Gren- 
fell, a huge gauze scarf covering her 
Paquin frock and her full lips down 
drawn, Fulvia was silent. At last the 
young man spoke: 

“Are you by any chance angry with 
me?” 

“Angry?” she queried. “Angry? 
Why?” Her tone was sufficient answer 
if he had not known it already. 

“I’ve offended you somehow.” And 
he added: “I wonder how? For I’ve 
not had a chance to speak to you. I 
never do, when the colonel’s there. 
You find him—interesting, I suppose.” 
He infused into his voice both jealousy 
and ill temper, balm to her. “You left 
me completely in the cold, didn’t 
you?” 

“You absurdity!” she said with a 
little laugh. He knew the tremolo in 
it,. the quiver of excited sentiment. 
“You know quite well that I didn’t. It 
was your own fault. You might have 
talked to me all the evening, since both 
of us have the good sense not to play 
silly card games. Aren’t you rather 
a fool?” , 

On the right tack, the young man 
continued his way: 

“And I might have joined in with 
old Loughlan and Bent, I suppose, pick- 
ing up their crumbs! No, thanks! I 
want you to myself. You know I do.” 

He took her by the elbow as they 
walked. Her long bare arm had the 
texture of silk. 

“Stretton,” she said, “we were talk- 
ing of you a great deal of the time. 
I told Colonel Bent you were a par- 
ticular friend of mine, and the general 
prophesied great things for you. He 
passed on my hope that you’d be let 
remain here for a while in furtherance 
of a great scheme of yours. And Colo- 
nel Bent said you were so peculiarly 


. 


eligible for an instructorship that it 
likely you would stay. How’s that#” 

“Good enough !” — 
““T should miss you—terribly.” 

“You darling!” said the young man, 

If only she’d build the machine! If 
only she were not so tight with her 
money! She earned ten thousand a 
year, no less, and was married to a 
manufacturer who could multiply that 
several times. A little of it—just a 
little—might buy—would buy—he was 
so certain—a triumph perfectly tremen- 
dous. It stung him afresh to-night, 
after that girl had stung him, to think 
what powers spoiled, overbearing 
women had in their hands. Women 
should not have such power—by their 
beauty, and a little talent carefully fos- 
tered—to earn what the whole brain 
and body and heart and soul of a man 
could not attain to. A subaltern’s pay 
and the pay of an actress! The dis- 
proportion! In a week, she com. 
manded a sum for which he risked his 
skin for a year. With the steady and 
sonorous song of a dream plane in his 
head, it did not bear thinking of. 

As if she knew where his thoughts 
flew, Fulvia talked on in her fretted 
contralto: 

“T wish I could help you more, Stret- 
ton.” Then she sighed. “I can’t. I 
daren’t. I’m-married. He's so jeal- 
ous. ‘Jealous’ is a little word for it! 
He’s like a tinder box near a perpetual 
fire.’ And she languorously enjoyed 
the conjurings of her imagination. 

“Why do women like you marry?” 

“Ah! We all do sooner or later. 
The marriage trap!’ Then she added, 
with a drop into common-sense can- 
dor: “There comes a time when we 
look ahead—some aight when we feel, 
as we never felt before, the strain of 
a heavy scene, or some day when, at 
a lunch party, we see a girl without 
rouge on, or when our dressmaker’s 
measurements begin to alter, and we 
think: ‘Some day I'll be old.’ So we 





Y. 
met married. Marriage is a cave into 
which old people can creep to die. 
We buy the cave while we still have 
ce » 
rice. 
Now you're morbid.” 

“No,” Fulvia, “unhappy—al- 
ways unhappy.” 

Before her mirror long ago, she had 
taken the big decision that unhappiness 
her—a touch of tragedy, a 
droop of her full mouth, 
hats with a line picturesque rather 
than brisk, trim. Grenfell knew, very 
dearly for so young a man who was 
no student of women, that she was 
unhappy from choice and from the 
driving of her petted passions. 

“Poor dear!” he said. “Poor dear!” 

How ridiculous women were! 

He pressed her arm gently. 
sighed. 

Trotting hoofs sounded behind them, 
and a pony cart wheeled by. A groom 
was driving. Old Loughlan and Dor- 
othy Allegra sat on the opposite seat. 
The old man hailed the pair in the road 
gayly as the cart passed. 

“You’re very slow—ve-ry, 
sow. Ha! ha!” 

Fulvia looked after them. 

“That girl,’ she said, “she’s very 
‘pretty. You think so, Stretton?” 

“She is very modern.” 

When he said that, Fulvia smiled to 
herself, and comfort for those uneasy 
thoughts she had suffered crept to her. 

“That means the girl is clumsy,” she 
said to herself. When a man said of 
awoman, “She is modern,” he meant, 
“She is so new that she lacks charm; 
she has no wile; she is jerry-built. 
She is just turned out, ready-made, with 
her college stamp upon her. Horrible!” 

“A nice little girl,” said Fulvia. “I 
shall ask her to come and see me some 
day.” 

“I wonder if she will,” he observed. 

“People have been known to beg 
quite prettily for my invitations,” said 
Fulvia. 


said 


suited 
downward 


Fulvia 


ve-ry 


“Men.” 

“Women, too—women who wanted 
my cachet upon them.” 

Fulvia said this with a complete and 
regal assurance that made the young 
man suddenly reaware that he was es- 
corting a celebrated woman, and that 
the chance would have been egvied bys 
any of his acquaintances. -He was not 
withaut the pleasure of a natural sat- 
isfaction at the thought. And with it 
came a reawareness of her charm, her 
lure. He knew himself lucky, and for 
a moment his purpose detached itsetf 
from its unwavering bourne and fixed 
on the woman beside him. 

“T’m very lucky to be allowed to see 
you home,” he said earnestly. 

“What a discovery!” Fulvia replied. 

They were near her gate ambushed 
in the lilacs, and they stopped, facing 
each other. The same thought grew 
in the mind of each, but the woman 
had offered it to the man, as Eve offered 
her fruit. It was that, if he attempted, 
he might kiss her good night ; she would 
not repulse his arms. The road was 
quiet as a path in the desert. The 
sound of old Loughlan’s wheels had 
been swallowed into the silence. — It 
was so calm a night that the sea was 
noiseless, though the slight salt savor 
of it mingled with the garden’s breath. 

Fulvia first caught that other smell 
diffused with the scent of flowers 
cigar smoke. The young man 
looking at her. He put a hand on each 
of her arms. 

“Do I come 
“Or bs 

The gate clicked; a man walked out. 

very much for seeing me home, 
Mr. Grenfell,” said the actress in her 
resonant contralto. “Why, Edgar! 
Darling! Mr. Grenfell, my husband.” 

As Stretton Grenfell walked away 
toward the camp, he disliked himself 
for that piece of necessary humbug, 
but, manlike, he admired the woman. 


was 


in?” he asked softly. 





How perfectly she had saved-face! 
Just in time, too! 

“I was a fool,” he thought. “As if 
it’s ever safe—with a woman like that! 
She’s a gunpowder plot.” She would 
suck time, brain, energy, sirength, and 
honor. “Can't afford it,” he thought. 
#Can’t afford myself.” 

He reached the long, lighted lines 
of hutments, and entered the hut he 

shared with the* infant-faced Crowdy. 

Crowdy was drinking a whisky-and- 
soda. 

“Walked home with the C. O. to- 
night,” he said. “He gave me the tip 
that I’m likely to go out with the next 
lot. He was in great form to-night, 
eh?” 

“Yes,” said Grenfell. 

It had been between him and Crowdy. 
He was going to stay, then. 


The Yardes went in hand in hand, 
Fulvia clinging to her husband’s fin- 
gers. She was a great, big woman, 
but no one could be more little-pussy- 
cat. It pleased him, too, in spite of 
himself—made him feel a sort of mon- 
ster. So cunningly will woman play 
baby to man. 

“Well?” he uttered. 

When he had stepped out into the 
road, his mood had been dark, his eye 
ready for any treachery, and she knew 
it. Now she knew, also, by the un- 
willing melting of his temper into that 
that her clinging fingers had 
softly 


one word, 
won him. Pushing her shouldet 
against his, she murmured: 

“If you’d only sent a wire or phoned! 
wouldn’t have gone out.” 

“Where have you been?” 

“To the Anstruthers’.” 

“Anstruthers’ ?” 

“Sir Thomas and Lady Anstruther. 
Maggie—Lady Anstruther—is a dear, 


— 


a love—my only real friend down 
here.” 
“Oh. Ah.” His casual reply showed 


him secretly pleased. He liked his 


Alcwlee’s 


wife’s playing with titles, was pp 


and mystified, furious at her and jealous 


of her all at once. 

“People are round you as usual like 
flies after jam, I dare say, though,” 

“Oh,” she said disdainfully, “yes 
Oh, yes. But I’m weary of people 
There’s just one, dear. old, old man 
down here whom you _ would like 
though, darling—a General Loughlan, 
I wish he had brought me back to 
night.” 

“Well, why didn’t he?” 

“He was driving some one else home. 
So that great boy came. I hate boys!” 

Fulvia had administered, by this time 
the whole of her antidote. Her hus. 
band had recovered from his attack’of 


wild suspicion. They entered the 
house. 
“Cook managed some dinner for 


you?” she asked, with a 
wifeliness. 

“Oh. Ah.” He gazed at her and 
pulled her into the sitting room. “God! 
You do look beautiful, Fulvia! Beaw- 
tiful!” , 

She sank down into an easy-chair, 
because it was easier for him to kiss 
her, so. His head came scarcely to 
her level when both stood. He threw 
an arm around her shoulders, whipping 
away the gauze scarf, saying, “Take 
off that thing!’ and kissed her amo- 
rously. 

She returned him one kiss, enough 


sweet, suave 


to enrapture and incite him 

“Just a wire! And I could have met 
you!” 

“Couldn't help-it,” he said, sitting on 
the arm of her chair, looking down at 
her. “I never know when I'll yet away. 
I came down from the north to-day~ 
been settling a dispute at the works. 
Perhaps I like taking you by surprise, 


too. Perhaps there’s something #@ 
that.” 
Fulvia was sure of it. But she 


merely leaned her shoulder against his 
stroking hand, very pussycat. 
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© *] stopped in town, though, on my 


g ~? . 
ar you, Edgar?” said she. 

“London is putting up quite a good 
show of being happy without you.” 

His jests were always a little clumsy. 
This one caught her with a queer pang. 
London—the old traitor!—was quite 
happy without her. Oh, yes! All the 
same, London would welcome her back 
inthe autumn. And for ten years yet, 
London would welcome her back time 
after time; and her press agent would 
jog the editors of illustrated weeklies ; 
and boys would buy her portrait on 
post cards and send futile letters, beg- 
ging : 

Dear Miss DensicH: I venture to ask if 
you will sign the inclosed picture of your- 
seli— 

And then one year, gone month, one 
week, one day—so definite, perhaps, it 
would be, that one would be able to set 
one’s finger on the calendar and say, 
‘That was the day”—the star would 
wane, and wane, and set. 

Fulvia thought of what she had said 
to Grenfell, with his young face and 
burningly blue eves: 

“Marriage is a cave into which old 
people can creep to die.” 

She laid her full white cheek to 
Edgar’s. 

“Dear old cave man!” she murmured. 

He did not, of course, understand. 

“Well,” he said swaggeringlv, “you 
women like cave men. I know all about 
that,” 

He kissed her again, roughly, to show 
that he was a cave man, the real, the 
pukka brand. 

He was a small, fierce, compact man, 
and all about him was that arrogance 
which comes to some possessors of 
much money. Standing up proudly, he 
went on: 

“Yes, I stopped in town for an hour. 
I went to Cartier’s.” 

_ Fulvia looked up with suddenly shin- 
ing eyes, 


“Aha!” said he, laughing. Then, 
from the pocket of an extravaganza in 
smoking jackets, he lifted a packet. 
“Open it,” he commanded. 

It was tossed to her lap. He stood 
by, watching her tear at the wrapping. 
Her white fingers were tremulous. She 
held up a long chain of uncut emeralds 
to the light. 

“I had a fancy to see you in that, 
directly they showed it me,” said 
Yarde. 

“The cave man is a darling beast!” 

“As long as you don’t forget that he 
is a beast 

She hung the chain round her neck. 
It dripped right down over her bosom, 
below her waist. Yarde caught at her. 

“Fulvia, sometimes I’m afraid a 

“Men always think, if they marry 
actresses Pe 

“Come along, come 
Yarde. “It’s midnight.” 


along!” said 


Nearly all the next morning, he was 
at home. Sitting beside him in the gar- 
den, the woman heard the drone of 
an engine high up above them. Sail- 
ing out of a cloud bank into a sheet 
of blue, the aeroplane came. Bright in 
the sunshine, she swooped on as if 
her mission lay on the other side of 
the world. But suddenly, as she hung 
above Havering Village, she dropped, 
lower and lower, graciously and 
sweetly. Then she began an exhibition. 
Over the sea, before the bungalow, she 
suddenly reared; she looped again and 
again, over and over, easily, joyfully. 
She disported herself like a great bird. 
She raced low along the coast, and 
banked and turned, and came back to 
hang over the bungalow. And Fulvia 
knew; there crept through her a de- 
licious satisfaction. The engines droned 
the song of the modern troubador. The 
Olympic game was played to flatter the 
woman. 

So she basked in the sun, and 
watched the sport for her delight dis- 












played in the great arena of the air. 


‘Shaded’ by her hat, she saw what Ed- 


gar, gazing dazzled into the sky, did 
not see—the dropped message tumble 
into the daffodil wilderness at the end 


_ of the garden. 


As soon ay Edgar had left her, hur- 
rying for a cityward train—for week- 
end leisure was not for him—she went 
to pick it up. 

“Good morning.” 

That was all that the young man, 
diabolically discreet, had said. She 
could read into it what she liked; he 
had but written, “Good morning.” 
Youth, joy, darling insolence, love, in- 
vitation, question, answer, greeting— 
she read what she would into the mes- 
sage as she walked with it, indolent 
and passionate, to the hammock where 
she swung for the long afternoon. 

A long, long afternoon! 

Her thoughts turned indolently from 
the voluptuous luxury in which they 
had steeped her to troublous flotsam 
on that river of desire. It was like 
the flower of weeds under the water, 
dangerous and impeding. She thought 
that, just as a swimmer should know 
the danger places, so should a woman 
know her enemies. She said, when a 
maid brought out tea: 

“Please go to Miss Allegra in the 
village, if you cannot get her on the 
phone, and say I should be so charmed 
if she would dine with me to-night at 
eight. We should be alone.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


The afternoon was fair and still; it 
was devoted, by the enthusiasts of the 
game among the R. A. F. officers sta- 
tioned at Havering Camp, to tennis. 
The two courts, a hundred yards away 
from headquarters mess, had _ been 
rolled and cut for a month past by 
zealous fatigue parties until they prom- 
ised to rival the century-old lawns of 
the neighborhood’s few great houses. 


Ainslee’s 


A tea fent was pitched for these oces. 


sions, and many canvas chairs were se 


up alongside the courts. 

Lady Anstruther was there, spare 
and hectic. She had brought a smajj 
party, mostly flirtatious matrons_ old 
enough to have known better, but a 
feeling of the new laws in the making 
after the quake of the world was jp 
these women’s blood. Here and there 
a devoted subaltern had brought a girl, 
unearthed how and where only he and 
she knew. Dorothy Allegra had been 
escorted from the village by young 
Crowdy. In white from head to foot 
—linen frock, Panama hat, silk stock- 
ings, buckskin shoes—short-skirted, 
with her young bronzed face and eager 
reddish hair, she came like Atalanta 
Afar off, Grenfell caught sight of her, 
and said, “She!” But Crowdy, with 
his ways of infantile  insinuation, 
walked beside her. 

For two hours, she and the pink- 
faced boy played against Grenfell and 
the stoutish wife of a staff major. 
Grenfell had his desire—he saw her 
play tennis, smiling with pure joy and 


love of it. But he did not see her take 
a beating. She and Crowdy were su- 
perb. She had a straight, true serve, 


passionately swift, and Crowdy smashed 
the returns. They allowed a long rally 
for the fun of it now and then.. The 
major’s wife perspired and apologized 
for her feebleness. 

Dorothy Allegra, therefore, enjoyed 
herself. Now and again she and Gren- 
fell met at the net in a fight so quick 
that it was sleight-of-hand, or retriev- 
ing balls. She answered whatever he 
said with quips. She laughed. at him 
all the time. He was oddly furious, 
perturbed, about it. What did the girl 
mean? Anyway, what did the git 
matter ? 

He could not get near her when tea 
was served; she was surrounded. The 
little party of matrons claimed him for 
Lady Anstruther’s light, 


their own. 
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“hhrill voice called him. It was alto- 
ther a poor afternoon. 

Therefore, Dorothy Allegra hugely 
enjoyed herself. She was playing 
woman’s age-old game. She was join- 
ing in the wanton frolic. 

Old Loughlan drove up presently in 
his pony cart, to give her a lift home, 
he. said. His brick-red face . and 
charming smile under a jaunty Panama 
beamed upon her. He loved pretty 
girls. On the way down the hill into 
the village, he began to tease. 

“Been playing with young Grenfell 
all the afternoon, I expect, miss,” said 
he. 

“Now, why, general?” said the girl. 

He chuckled and sighed. 

“Ah, well,” he murmured, “very nice, 
very nice. It was the same in my day. 
Only croquet then. Croquet. Quite a 
scientific game, really.” 

“T’ve been playing against Mr. Gren- 
fell all the afternoon.”’ 

“Ah, well!” said the old man. 


’ 


“Ah, 


well! You won’t always do that.” 


“Six sets. We beat him every time.” 

“You won't always beat him, either, 
miss.” 

“They weren’t such very hard sets.” 

“Handicapped by that fat woman! 
Pooh ! pooh ae 

“Tt was rather a shame,” said Dor- 
othy magnanimously. 

“Poor fellow!” he murmured, twin- 
kling. Then he added, looking over 
the pony’s ears: “A dear fellow, a 
man who'll do well. Brain and pluck! 
We've always had the pluck, but the 
brain don’t always follow. He’s got 
both. A great boy! If I’d had a son 
—but my wife died without blessing 
me—I’d have liked one like young 
Grenfell:” 

“Mr. Grenfell’s pluck ” Dorothy 
began, but old Loughlan interrupted 
gravely : 

“You take a man’s word for it, my 
dear. A man knows a man. I had the 
szing-up of thousands—good fellows, 


. 
bad fellows—long before you were 
born. A woman isn’t a jiidge. Her 
heart flies before her head. And, dear 
me, often she rues it!” 

“T haven't a heart, general.” 

“Tf I were a younger man, my dear, 
I’d make you prove it.” 

Admiringly he: bade her good-by. 
She went into her sitting room, to find 
a maid from the bungalow waiting with 
Fulvia Yarde’s invitation to dinner. 

The girl dressed with almost nervous 
care. She did not forget that Fulvia 
Yarde had made her feel small, poor, 
of little significance for a few moments, 
in the Anstruthers’ garden. She was a 
girl who fought everything there was 
to fight from sport, as a certain breed 
of high-hearted terrier will tackle 
everything he sees that isn’t weaker 
than himself. There are many women 
with this game and reckless instinct. 

She looked at herself triumphantly, 
yet anxiously, as she stood before her 
glass, jewelless. Then she made a de- 
cision. She unlocked her small dis- 
patch box, for jewel case she had none. 
Jewels she had none, either; save the 
long necklet of emeralds which she took 
out reverently and hung about her sun- 
burned neck, where it dripped green 
fires and turned her hazel eyes green, 
too. 

After all, she need not have cared, 
for Fulvia was in a tea gown, a thing 
of ruined loveliness, very careless, as 
if she did not reckon with women and 
would not adorn herself for them. She 
had no jewels but her beautiful and 
strange rings. Her eyes were caught 
immediately to the emeralds as the girl 
entered. 

She said: “How sweet of you to 
come, Miss Allegra!” 

They went in to dinner, which was 
perfect, for Fulvia served her bodily 
needs with an exquiSite care. The best 
foods, the best wines—she must always 
have them. And she talked very 
charmingly. 
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It was after dinner, in the lounge that 
served as smoke room, drawing-room, 
and hall, that she admired the necklet. 
She touched it with the reverence that 
only precious stones could call from 
her. 

“Tt’s rather like mine,” she _ said. 
“My husband brought me a lovely one 
last night. He gives me so much.” 
Her long eyes gleamed as she registered 
this matter of a man’s adoration. 

“This is my whole capital,” said 
Dorothy Allegra simply. 

Fulvia regarded the necklace. 

“And very good capital, too, my 
dear,” said she. 

“Tt would have been sold before now 
if war hadn’t come. As it is, I shall 
sell it after the war.” 

“Girl!” said Fulvia, in her most ex- 
aggerated voice. “You can speak so 
calmly of parting with that!” 

“Why not?” | 

“Why not?” repeated Fulvia. “Why 
not! My dear, don’t you love -it? 
Doesn’t it make you warm and happy, 
and can’t it comfort you when you are 
sad?” 

“Lord, no!” the girl cried. 

“You soulless wretch!” the actress 
sighed. Then she leaned her long white 
arms on her knees, stretched out her 
fingers, and looked at her rings. ‘My 
jewels are like children to me,” she 
murmured. “I worship them. Ah, but 
you have no soul!” 

“Or heart,” said Dorothy Allegra. 

“Lucky you!” sighed Fulvia. 

Dorothy blew smoke rings. 

“I want to run a hat shop after the 
war. I shall want money, and my 
necklace will bring it. My _ grand- 
mother left it to me to do as I liked 
with.” 

“Your poor grandmother! 
didn’t think——’”’ 

“Perhaps she didn’t. But she had 
fusty old ideas, and I have new young 
ones.” / 


But she 


*“ true woman. 


“A hat shop!” Fulvia consid 
will come and buy.” . i. 

“You would make me!” cried Don 
othy, radiant. 

That spontaneous tribute set Fulyig 
purring like a.pleased cat. 

“You’re a dear girl,” she said. “Of 
course I shall buy. And I think your 
necklace too beautiful for words. Did 
you get your divine hair from yotr 
grandmother, too? The wise old lady! 
What taste they had! Shall I show 
you my necklace? Come.” 

They went together into Fulvia’s 
bedroom, over which her luxuriant per- 
sonality was impressed like a royal 
stamp. She opened her big jewel case, 
lifted tray after tray, and there at the 
bottom lay the necklace, her latest, and 
therefore her best-prized, treasure. 

Vanities were only dormant in Dor- 
othy. They now awoke, and she was 
She took the bauble in 
her harids, compared it with her own, 
praised it extravagantly and with real 
delight. Feminine pleasure _ stole 
through her deliciously. 

“T said the other day,” she began 
discovering, “that I loved a good car 
better than anything else in the world, 
but——” 

The telephone bell rang. Simulta 
neously a maid came in hurriedly, say- 
ing: 

“A corporal has come with a motor 
bicycle and side car to take Miss Alle- 
gra up to the camp at once.’ 

Che bell whirred. The maid flew to 
answér it and to report: 

“This is Colonel Bent asking if Miss 
Allegra is here. Yes, sir. And your 
messenger’s here. And Miss Allegra’s 
coming, sir. Yes, sir, coming.” 

“Our nice evening——” Fulvia be 
gan mourning petulantly, but Dorothy 
Allegra was already in the hall.” Out 
side the open door, the engine of the 
cycle palpitated and throbbed, and 4 
corporal stood waiting with a khald 
coat and cap in his hands. 
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Pane I wanted ?” asked Dorothy Alle- 
gra breathlessly. 

“The colonel and the adjutant gotter 

out immediate, miss. The colonel’s 


sorry, but I’d gotter find you and bring 


I called and got your 


” 


you at once. 
overcoat, miss 

“Good man!”’ said Dorothy, huddling 
into it. She crammed the cap down 


upon her head and began searching in 
her pockets for the big gloves. 
” began Fulvia, 


“Can’t you refuse 
in her spoiled-pet voice. 

“Refuse!’ said Dorothy. 

“They’re in a hurry, miss,” said the 
corporal, stamping about. 

The girl remembered 
aground her neck. 

“My necklace! May I leave it with 
you? Supposing I lost it somehow !” 

“Of course! Of course!” Fulvia 
cried. “Put it away yourself!” - She 
followed the girl, who was already 
back in the bedroom. Unlocking the 
jewel case again, Fulvia  chattered: 
“The lovely thing! It shall be safe. 
In the top tray? I'll take it out and 
look at it a dozen times in the night. 
I'll be like a nurse with a baby. Oh, 
what a shame! Good night!” 

After the motor cycle had flashed 
away, she felt lonely. The evening was 
young. She looked out into the still 
spring night. It was soft, but dark, 
with just a powdering of stars like 
lamps so little that they were futile in 
the vastness. The sea sighed very low. 
Away up the hill toward the camp the 
motor cycle went roaring, its lights 
sweeping the roadsides. Alone, do- 
nothing, the woman at the door of the 
bungalow thought: 

“What shall I do? What? What?” 

Aloneness she abhorred. People, 
worship, incense, talk—she must have 
one or all. A man—wasn’t there a 
man at leisure to amuse and admire 
her, and pore over the book of ‘her 
mysteries, and eat his heart out for 
het? Looking through the open door- 


what hung 


way, she could see the clock. Nine- 
fifteen. She beckoned to a maid who 
was adjusting a lamp wick. 

“Get me the officers’ mess, G Lines.’ 

In a few moments, she heard the girl 
say, stereotyped: 

“Officers’ mess, G Lines? 
please.” 

Fulvia stepped across the threshold 
before she could be summoned, for as 
soon as the idea had visited her, im- 
patience had begun to drive. 

She clutched the receiver. 

“Hello! Is Mr. Grenfell dining in 
mess? Get him, please.” 

Soon she heard his voice, crisp and 
careless: “Hello!” 

“Stretton,” she said, “it’s I—Mrs. 
Yarde. What are you doing to-night? 
Billiards? Bridge? Boring yourself?” 

“Oh, I—I’m happy.” 

“Couldn’t you be happier? 
I’m fed up, dear boy, fed up. 
you come down for an hour?” 

“T’d love it.” 

“An hour, you know. 

“Thanks so much.” 

“How soon?” 

“T’ll get a bike. Ten minutes or so. 
I’m going now.” 

She hung up the receiver, her lips 
curling into a smile. He had sounded 
—eager. Ofcourse. Why not? Many 
men would be eager. Many men would 
be envious if some one asked, ‘Where 
you going, Grenfell?” and he replied, 
“Down to the bungalow.” She did not 
know that his head, his heart, his pride, 
and his soul were sore from a drubbing 
they had received from an Atalanta of 
a brown girl that afternoon. 

Fulvia waited for him by her garden 
gate. He came, flying down the road. 
She read into the exuberance of his 
speed what she wanted to read—the 
exuberance of his desire. She held out 
to him her large, soft left hand, shad- 
owy in the dimness, and, catching it, he 
became aware of the quality of its in- 
spiration and looked closely into her 
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Hold on, 


I could. 
Can’t 


No more.” 
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face. He was young, he was lusty, he 


was piqued, he was human, and he 
He knew surely and 


had dined well. 
exuberantly : 

“She'll let me make love to her. 
wants it. Why not?” 

Led by her clinging hand, he went 
close beside her intO the garden. 

“How kind of you to send for me!” 
he said warmly. 

She murmured 4 sort of protesting 
sigh. 


She 


They went slowly across the turf to- _ 


ward the end of the garden, where, 
among the deep shadows, the hammocks 
hung empty. The night scent of sweet 
flowers served them with incense. A 
syringa which had * bloomed early 
seemed to envelop them with heavy 
fragrance. Richly in a red may tree a 
thrush began to sing. 

“T wanted to see you,” Fulvia mur- 
mured, “to tell you about my husband 
—last night ” for she was in that 
large category of women who tell other 
men about their husbands. 

Grenfell was not in that small cate- 
gory of men who want to listen to 
treachery against another on whose 
rights they intend to encroach. All the 
same, he could not but hear! 

“He’s, jealous! <A _ perfect savage! 
It was all I could do to soothe him 
down. He’d kill me if he knew you 
were here like this to-night. Extraor- 
dinary, isn’t it, to you and me—we who 
know how beautiful and harmless 
friendship can be?” 

He laughed suddenly, low, quiet, and 
cautious. He had grasped that she 
didn’t want his visit known to the serv- 
ants ; the futile effect of secrecy pleased 
her senses, always seeking for subtle 
trifles to feed upon. 
denly in his arms and gripped her, let- 
ting her feel his strength, for there 
were things that he, casually inexperi- 
enced, knew about women by intuition. 

“You darling! You ripping hum- 
bug!” he whispered and kissed her. 


He took her sud- . 


“No, no!” said Fulvia. 

He gripped her tighter and kissed her 
again, fully knowing her. 

“Stretton,” she murmured, “you must 
be good! Really you must!” 

They were close to the bigger ham. 
mock, and she made a little helpless 
movement toward it. So he established 
her there with cushions, and he pulled 
up a wicker chair and sat close beside 
her, his arm still about her. 

“Why should we be good?’ he 
asked. 

“T’m frightened,” said Fulvia emo- 
tionally. 

He had the habit of casual tenderness 
with little things—animals and children 
and women. 

“He had brought me,” presently she 
said, “a gift—the most beautiful neck- 
lace—emeralds. Oh, my dear, they'll 
make every woman I know die with 
grief! And I feel guilty, so guilty, that 
I can’t love him. He loads me with 
presents. He adores me. It is sor- 
rowful, isn’t it?”- For a few moments 
she reveled in this. “The necklace is 
worth two thousand,” she added, and 
he heard the tiny catch in her breath, 
eager, greedily rapturous. 

The arm about her loosened. It was 
stiff, and the sympathy died from it. 
She turned toward him, long eyes shin- 
ing, a smile on her mouth. 

“You're jealous, Stretton!” 

He thinking: “God! Two 
thousand pounds! To hang around this 
woman’s neck! This woman who has 
necklaces than she can wear! 
Two thousand pounds!” His hand 
clenched. She felt it. He was furious; 
then bitterly and darkly entertained. 

“Have you got it on now?” said he, 
feeling lightly over her neck. 

Fulvia responded purringly, like a cat 
being stroked: 

“My dear, no! It’s in my jewel cast. 
I won’t wear it when you're here. I 
promise. Oh, Stretton, I care far to 
much to wear it when you're here!” 
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' Two thousand pounds! 

He stooped with a choked laugh and 
ised her. She made a soft, affected, 
whimpering noise. 

“You hurt!” 

Two hours later, she was walking 
with him toward the bungalow. All 
lights were out save those in the hall 
and her bedroom. 

“You mustn’t come in,” she said, 
shaking her head. She offered herself 
to his arms and kissed him good night. 
“Go quickly !” she said emotionally. 

As she gained the threshold of the 
bungalow, with an effect of flight from 
temptation—for she could not help act- 
ing, and so sincerely that she credited 
herself—the young man began to walk 
sowly away down the lawn. 

He paused and looked back. The 
angry flame of the thought still fired 
him. Two thousand pounds! “For a 
damn-fool woman’s necklace!” he said 
under his breath. What he wanted to 
do was to go and take her by the shoul- 
ders and tell her. A necklace the more, 
and a gallant fighting plane the less! 
Women, women, the greedy frauds! 
There wasn’t room or part for them in 
a war world! 

As he thought that, he remembered 
the war girl, bronzed and clean, lissom, 
exulting. All the same, he looked back 
at the bungalow. He could not refrain 
from looking back at that house of 
treasure. 

Fulvia’s figure blocked the light in 
an opened window, as he stood on the 
lawn. It was her bedroom window. 
Seeing the young man standing, gazing, 
only one thought filled the woman’s 
gratified mind: “He can’t go! He 
loves me!” With a beckoning arm, 
long and white in the dark, she called 
him to her. She stood withdrawn into 
the room, chiding and tempting him, 
though she meant him to go. 

“Stretton, go quickly! Go quickly! 
I never know if Edgar sets the serv- 
ants to watch!” 
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The young man thrust his head and 
shoulders through the window, leaning 
his elbows upon the sill. His look 
flashed round the apartment, and he 
was seized with disgust, with satiation, 
at its equipment. Wealth flowed from 
its coffers to pamper a woman, a 
woman useless—save for pleasure and 
the hollowness called art—unproducing. 
Upon the dressing table, a toilet set of 
solid gold; on chair backs, garments 
of reckless price—a nightgown hand- 
painted, a negligee; the head of the bed 
piled with enormous rose-silk pillows— 
all these things ministered to the 
beauty’s senses ; and the beauty desired 
them the more as her sun, having 
reached its zenith, began to slide slowly 
to the west. She clung to them as to 
her preservers, and preserve her they 
would long after humbler and poorer 
sisters had dropped with meek bitter- 
ness out of the race. 

There stood upon the dressing table, 
close to the window, a jewel case. The 
young man flashed at it his hatred and 
contempt. 

The woman laid a hand upon his. 

“IT came back for another good 
night,” he said, staring at her. And she 
was alluring. In not one tiniest de- 
gree did her calculation of herself err. 

Again she let him kiss her good 
night across the window sill. 

“You hurt!” she complained gfadly ; 
indeed, he wanted to hurt her. [n- 
chanted with the furtiveness, she whis 
pered: “Go, darling boy! Go, won't 
you? I daren’t : 

He turned away and walked across 
the lawn without another look. She 
watched him go. Then she drew her 
curtains together across the open win- 
dow ; her emotions fell away suddenly, 
as the emotions of the middle-aged do, 
and she undressed. Her health was 
superb, flawless. She fell asleep on the 
rose-silk pillows five minutes after she 
put her head down. They were scented 






























































with something heavy and faint, which 
gratified her sweetly. 

She was still beautiful asleep. She 
had not passed that milestone when 
sleep would age. It was yet, with her, 
content, rejuvenation. 

While she slept, the curtains parted 
again. Grenfell looked in. 

He reached out quietly. His hands 
found and lifted the jewel case. It was 
locked. He took it silently to the far- 
_thest end of the garden. He had in his 
pocket a knife of manifold equipment, 
known as a “fisherman’s knife.” His 
engineer’s hands were clever and light. 


CHAPTER V. 


Fulvia slept late and soundly. Con- 
scienceless, though she was filled to the 
brim with emotions, she had not a sen- 
sitive nerve in her body. When she 
woke, her waking was always a mo- 
ment of pleaure. Laid on silk pillows, 
each detail of the night toilet exquisite 
in comfort and perfection, windows 
open to the green park or to the honey- 
suckle and sweetness of her Havering 
garden, according to the season, she en- 
joyed return to that waking life which 
she steeped in bodily happiness and 
mental satisfactions. 

She awoke, enjoying. 

She lay for a while, drowsy, half 
remembering. She sighed. The brief, 
easy, powerful emotion of the middle- 
aged and sensuous woman came pour- 
ing through her, and memory was com- 
plete. She smiled, and fingered the 
wave of hair dragged from beneath her 
cap frill as if he were there to see. 
Her maid entéred with tea, and said, 
“Good morning.” 

She pulled aside the curtains and the 


sun rushed in, bathing Fulvia. She 
loved sun. She stretched her long 
limbs and roused herself and, leaning 


on her elbow, began to sip tea. 
The maid paused and looked at her 
across the foot rail of the bed. 
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“Yes, Gwennie?” said Fulvia, — 
“Ma’am?” returned the maid, 
Fulvia looked up at her. She meta 

look from the girl, full, curious, yet of 
curiosity satisfied. It was a lool re 
spectful, demure, yet insolent, like 
ribaldry covered by a veneer and a thin 
one at that. She knew. : 

“She knows,” thought Fulyia, 
“They always know. She may haye 
been fast alseep with her door and win- 
dow shut, and even then she would 
have seen and heard. Servants do,” 

After the first anxious pang that the 
maid’s look sent leaping to her breast, 
she resigned herself to the inevitable 

“I must give her something,” she 
thought. 

She replied aloud: 
going to say anything. 
were.” 

“No, ma’am,” 
not talkative.” 

With this she went out, and ina 
moment the hot-water tap of the bath 
might be heard running. 

“Come here!” cried Fulvia, in, her 
deep and enraged contralto. “Damn 
your impertinence! What do you 
mean?” 

But the maid did not return, and 
when she had satisfied her mingled 
feelings by damning her through the 
half-open door, the actress ceased and 
lay back on her pillows, stretching and 
yawning ostentatiously, but very wide 
awake. 

The maid returned in her own good 
time with the announcement: 

“Your bath’s ready.” 

She held the wrapper and put the 
brocade mules into exact position for 
the other’s white feet; and all the while 
her stare was laughing, rude, and hard 

Fulvia grew quiet before it. She 
turned at the door to say: 

“Gwennie, take away my amethyst 
suit. I’m tired of it. It’s your color, 
I think, eh?” 

“Thank you, 


“No, I wasn't 
I thought you 


said the maid. “I am 


ma’am,” the maid te 
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there was banter even in the veiling of 


pain lay some while in her bath, 

thinking. 

She knew she had been a fool. In 
town, it would have been different. In 
town, there were sO many coverings 
for tracks of trespassers. Here, in this 
quiet place, where she was more than 
ever a cynosure for eyes, she had been 
a fool. There returned to her sud- 
denly the feel of caresses through the 
open window. 

She began to think of the angles of 
the house. From the maids’ quarters, 
one could see a person approach that 
window, but not be sure whether he en- 
teed or stayed outside. At that re- 
fection Fulvia was thinking as she lay 
in her bath: 

“Might as well not have been so 
damned good. Might as well wi 

She became angry. She got out, 
huddled a great towel around her, and 
ran back into her bedroom like that. 

“I don’t like your manners!” she said 
sharply to Gwennie. 

The maid replied: 
leave to-day.” 

“I've just given you a fifteen-guinea 
suit!” Fulvia exclaimed. 

“I will leave your 
suit,” said Gwennie. 
Fulvia paused. 

“No, no,” she said more pacifically. 
“You'd better take it. And, Gwennie, 
if you leave, I—I shall always remem- 
ber you when I have things to give 
away, just the same.” 

She looked at the maid under her 
eyelids, 

“Thank you,” Gwennie answered, 
with an indescribable humble pertness. 

Fulvia began rubbing herself. with 
the towel, sighing little sighs of self- 
pity. 

“You’re all ungrateful,” said she, 
“the whole cursed lot of you.” 





“Very good. I'll 


fifteen-guinea 
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Later, she added: “You're not really 
leaving?” 

“I wish to, ma’am, in any case,” said 
Gwennie. “I want to go into partner- 
ship with my sister, who has a little 
business. And since you’re so dissat- 
isfied, why, we can part to-day.” 

Fulvia was silent while her hair was 
being brushed; then, swinging round, 
she suddenly pushed the ministering 
hands aside ragefully and cried: 

“You've been spying on me! 
deny it!” 

“No, ma’am,” said Gwennie, “I won’t 
deny it.” 

“Did my husband set you to the 
job?” asked Fulvia, gripping the girl’s 
wrist. 

“No, ma’am. 
Osity.” 

“And you—you shared what 
know with cook and Parrott?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Wanted to keep fifteen-guinea suits 
to yourself!” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Fulvia burst out laughing uneasily 
at the girl’s sang-froid. 

“You'll get on in life, you will!” 

“T think so, ma’am.” 

Fulvia thought: “Let her go! God! 
T’ll be thankful to have her out of the 
house!” 

Aloud she said: 
to go to-day ?” 

“T’ll go by the midday train.” 

“I—I'll pay your wages, of course.” 

“Thank vou,” said Gwennie, unsur- 
prised by this generosity. 

“And you may always rely on me to 
—to , 

“Thank you,” said Gwennie. 

“You'd better take the turban 


Don’t 


I have a natural curi- 


you 


“You really want 





and 


the shoes and stockings to match the 
suit.” 

“Thank you.” 

“And that little petticoat.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Damned ungrateful lot, all of you!” 
said Fulvia, bursting into another rage. 





She had ‘wept and laughed, scolded 
and placated, wheedled and threatened, 


reproached and praised, all by the time’ 


she went down to breakfast in the gar- 
den—for Miss Denbigh on_ holiday 
really breakfasted in the garden, just 
as the illustrated weeklies stated. She 
had on her flowered frock and great 
hat, and there were honey and scones 
and eggs and cream and fruit, all keep- 
ing up the general character of the 
scene, on the rustic table around which 
Parrott, the parlor maid, like a bee, was 
hovering. There were also many pleas- 
ant letters awaiting the actress, and the 
flowers were throwing out a strong, 
warm scent to the sun. 
"She felt better. 

“Let the little cat go, 
again. 

As she breakfasted largely and lin- 
geringly, old Loughlan drove by in his 
pony cart, accompanied by a little boy 
groom. Raising his charming red face 
above the garden hedge, the general 
glimpsed the divinity, stopped his pony, 
and hurried in. Gallant and gay, he 
bowed before her. 

“T like a morning flower,” he said 
admiringly. 

“T always rise early,” said Fulvia. 
It was eleven o’clock, but the presence 
of breakfast made her think that what 
she said was true. 

“Ah,” replied the old man, 
young! You are young!” 

He gazed at her admiringly, but his 
interest was by no means vicarious. 


” 


she thought 


‘ 


‘you are 


Failing a younger man, she was pleased 
by the quality of his regard. 

“Sit and talk to me, general.” 

“Beautiful lady, there could be noth- 
ing else in the world so delicious to do 
on a beautiful morning.” 

So there he sat, gallant and good, 
very happy, a little regretful for sixty- 
five years gone by, sunning himself in 
this handsome woman’s smile. 

“T have just lost my maid,” she said 
to him appealingly. 
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“Dear me!” he said. “Dear met 
What will you do?” His brow 


wrinkled, his mouth pursed. “Dear 
lady, what are you going to do?” He 
really believed, because she was beauti- 
ful, that this was a calamity of the 
serious kind, and yet the world was 
at war. 

“I must manage until I get another,” 
said Fulvia bravely. 

He thought: ‘Fine woman! No 
fuss. My mother would have taken 
to bed.” 

On the road, he had passed wom 
in khaki on shaking lorries, proceeding 
to their day’s business in or for the 
camp, but, looking at Fulvia, he really 
thought her magnificent. He consid- 
ered her very tenderly and indulgently, 
Lovely creature! 

“IT met young Grenfell just now,” 
said he. . “Got twenty-four hours’ leave 
and was running up to town to spend 
it. A good boy. If I had a son—" 

“He has gone to town?” murmured 
Fulvia, looking over the garden. * 

She nearly burst into another of her 
rages, for after last night she had ex- 
pected—she had hardly decided what. 
3ut a letter certainly, a hurrying to 
her as soon as duty should be over. 
Here he was, though, getting twenty- 
four hours’ leave and flying up to Lon- 
don to spend it, regardless of last 
night’s kisses, last night’s furtive dan- 
gers! Her breast heaved for a second 


-or two; then she sighed, and it was as 


if a storm had passed over on the breath 
of a wind. There sat old Loughlan, so 
benign and calm, so kind, worldly-wise, 
and charming, that before him, some 
how, she must be upon her pretty be 
havior. 

“Town,” nodded he. “Lunch with 
some girl, dance somewhere in the 
afternoon, dinner with another git, 
and a revue. That, dear lady, is the 
program—and very nice, too, if I can 
read the signs and wonders,” 
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“Signs and wonders ?” 

“You should have seen his face!” 
“His face?’ murmured Fulvia, look- 
ing down and dreaming a _ fatuous 
dream. 

His face! Did she not know it? 
Burned and strong, generous and 
eager, daring and wicked face of 
Mars! The secret smile on her mouth 
made her a sphinx. 

“He'd got some adventure going,” 
said Loughlan, shaking his wise silver 
head. “Oh, ah! I know these lads!” 

Jealousy crept up through Fulvia. 
She, too, knew these lads. She knew 
men. She began tormenting herself 
with wonders. To whom did Grenfell 
hasten so eagerly? Who lighted his 
face and called him up rejoicing on 
twenty-four hours’ leave? Two girls, 
as the old inan predicted—they did not 
matter. Two or none—all the same. 
But supposing it were one girl! The 
actress pictured her—a sly devil, one 
of those laughing, finished girls who 
dance with subalterns throughout the 
London afternoons, who inspire the 
craze for thés dansants, who, if Lon- 
don burned, would be found fiddling. 

Old Loughlan pattered on in a voice 
fat as the bees about the flowers, mel- 
low as the morning: 

“But, same as ever, the boy—ah, a 
good boy, dear lady!—talked to me 
about his love.” 

“Love?” murmured Fulvia. Then, 
seeing the sort of whimsical toleration 
on the red face, she grasped it. ‘His 
idea? The machine he wants to build? 
Poor boy! He is so young! Can’t you 
tell him———” 

“Lhave told him: ‘We've got all the 
machines we want, and they can’t be 
bettered.’ I’ve said it over and over 
again. ‘Stick to your flying,’ I 
‘and leave inventions alone.’ But this 
morning there he was, Lord, keen as 
ever! And got an idea that he’s really 
going to build a plane that’ll knock out 
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everything else. 
he says, ‘and I’ll show you. 

“But—no money, poor boy,” mur- 
mured Fulvia. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the gen- 
eral. “He gave me an impression this 
morning—he certainly gave me a ve-ry 
clear impression—of some _ windfall. 
May have found some backer, you 
know—some old lady of sporty tend- 
encies, I shouldn’t wonder, who’s 
caught at the idea of helping him with 
his revolution.” 

The old man laughed gently. 
shook his head. 

“When you’re young, how you be- 
lieve in yourself! Well, it’s a thing 
time cures, and it’s very nice while it 
lasts. I don’t know that it’s up to you 
or me to discourage that fine lad. Let 
him think—that won’t hurt him—and 
hope—that won’t hurt him! Let him 
try and fail. None of it'll hurt him. 
It’s the trying that matters. I like to 
see a boy set his teeth and put his 
weight into it and try. Young Gren- 
fell has often made me feel—what life 
might be like—with a son.” 

_Fulvia looked at the old man un- 
comprehendingly. The productive in- 
stinct was dormant in her; it was sleep- 
ing itself to death. Men of course— 
she knew them—had this inconsequent 
longing to reproduce themselves. Ed- 
gar had it; it was an enemy on their 
hearth, but she never doubted but that 
she could continue to hoax it. 

“Ah!” she murmured to old Lough- 
lan. “Ah, it’s sad!” 

She opened her intense eyes at him 
more fully, and he thought: 

“Sweetly sympathetic! A most 
sweet woman—and unspoiled by all this 
success.” 

For a woman, he deplored success. 
A woman popularized made him shud- 
der. But Fulvia remained the magic 
exception to this infallible rule of men. 

“Sadness,” he said, “must not enter 
your head on this beautiful morning, 


He 
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fair lady. And for an old fellow, too, 
who has lived life and enjoyed every 
moment !” 

“To enjoy,” crooned Fulvia, “that is 
the whole secret of existence.” But 
she was still thinking of Stretton, and 
beneath her bosom, the facile storm 
gathered and brooded. 

Colonel Bent rushed past the garden 
hedge in a great car with his adjutant. 
Both men, in the brief moment of pass- 
ing, turned their heads to look toward 
the exact, well-known spot where the 
actress breakfasted. Their hands came 
smartly up to the salute. 

When they had passed, she noted to 
Loughlan that Dorothy Allegra was 
driving. 

“Maggie Anstruther’s little niece” 
she murmured. 

“A fine girl,” said the general. 

“She had dinner with me last night, 
said Fulvia. “Just we two lorn crea- 
tures alone.” 

“’Pon my word,” the old man ex- 
claimed, “that was good of you!” He 
thought: “Nice woman! Befriending 
the child,” and added: “Your heart is 
big enough for the world, dear lady.” 

“The world’s too small for my 
heart,” said Fulvia meaninglessly. 
“Cramped, cruel—it’s a dreadful 
world!” 

“You do your dear best for it. 

Fulvia smiled. 

The sight of Dorothy Allegra had 
reminded her of the This 
old man did not keep her attention; 
half a thought, half a word, half a 
hearing, satisfied him well enough. 
She was thinking all at once of those 
lustrous chains, wondering if Dorothy’s 
beat hers or if hers beat Dorothy’s, 
wondering if a new green frock, em- 
erald green, an exact match 

She fell into a look of 
chantment. Old Loughlan 
her admiringly. 

“Fairy thoughts,” he muttered pres- 
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” 


emeralds. 


silent en- 
watched 


ently, “can I offer enough for them? | 
Fulvia shook her head very slowly, 
She conveyed a sense of reticence, 
precious, exquisite. 

When she had got rid of him by 
the simple means of remaining in her 
trance, she went into the house. It was 
an idle day. 

In the hall was Gwennie, and the 
gardener was carrying out a box. 

“Good-by, ma’am,” she said, with a 
discreet, yet impudent look. 

“Good-by,” said Fulvia. “You're 
ungrateful, very. But remember, if 
you need a friend She looked 
under her eyelids at Gwennie. 

The girl knew far more than there 
was to know, of course, but Edgar 
would never believe that. He was 
jealous. His mind was a jungle of 
suspicions, a jungle of night blackness 
into which Fulvia could not see her 
way. She feared him. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Gwennie, 
cocking her little chin. 

Fulvia watched her out. Then, go- 
ing into her bedroom, she breathed re- 
lief. 

Edgar’s portrait lowered at her from 
a tortoise-shell frame on the dressing 
table. It never left that intimate place, 
and she had seen him, in terrible mo- 
ments, softened by the mute flattery. 
She was not neglectful. 
whole 
She yawned. 


An hour—a hour—hefore 
lunch ! She found her 
keys and unlocked the jewel case. The 
lock jarred and stuck. She looked at 
it closely. Something wrong? She 
forced the key. The case opened, 
showing an empty top tray. 

Fulvia’s clasped hands went, with in- 
stinctive drama, to her breast. With 
instinctive drama, her eyes widened and 
rolled. Her heart began to beat thickly. 

“Damn Gwennie—the little thief!” 
she whispered. Not for an instant did 
she question the conviction that rushed 
upon her. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








HE taxi turned into the broad 
T boulevard that ran along the 

lake front, and Hobart leaned 
forward to pull up the window. 

“Oh, don’t!” Doris protested. “I’m 
not a bit cold, and I like to feel the 
breeze off the lake.” She settled back 
and smiled at him through the darkness. 
“Now go on—tell me the rest.” 


“There isn’t any more to tell,” Ho- 


bart answered. “Barr just said that 
he knew the firm would be glad to 
place the order with me, and that they’d 
begin to build in less than two months.” 
He turned and took her hand impul- 
sively. “Honestly, Doris, I feel as if I 
owed this order all to you. You’ve 
been so kind to Mrs. Barr, taking her 
about and giving her so much of your 
time. And then, to-night, the dinner 
went off so well. You 
that a kid like you 
can manage so cleverly.” 

“Don’t call me that,” Doris protested. 
“I'm almost twenty-two. And I don’t 
manage cleverly. I hate clever women. 
You see,” she went on to explain, “I’ve 
taken care of Bob ever since I left 
school, so entertaining people is merely 
a matter of training with me. And I 
enjoyed this so much. Mrs. Barr is 
one of the nicest women I ever met. 
I've enjoyed going about with her—we 
like the same things. And as for Mr. 
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Barr, he reminds me of a sleek, wary- 
eyed panther. And from my circus 
days, I’ve been fascinated by panthers.” 

Hobart laughed. 

“Well, you certainly made good with 
this one.” 

“Don’t be dense. If you weren’t one 
of the best engineers in the country, 
you wouldn’t have received the order.” 

The taxi turned between two stone 
gates, whirled up the short drive, and 
came to a stop at the foot of the steps. 

“May I come in for a moment?” 
Hobart asked, as he stood before the 
open door. “It isn’t late. There’s time 
for one song.” 

Doris walked into the wide hall, 
dimly lit by the glowing embers of the 
fire in the wide fireplace. 

“Ves, do Maybe Bob is 
Oh, I hope he is! I 
see his face when you tell him what a 
wonderful chance you're giving him. 
Is Mr. Blaine at home?” she asked the 
maid who was helping her off with 
her cape. 

“No, Miss 
wouldn’t be late. 

Doris nodded, and Hobart followed 
her into the music room. He switched 
on the lamp above the grand piano, 
and as he looked down at her soft dark 
hair, and at her profile, its small fea- 
tures cut with cameo clearness, he 
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thought with a sudden surge of appre- 
ciation what a wonderful girl she was. 

Doris was a wonderful girl. That 
much-abused adjective was the one that 
most fittingly described her. She was 
like a sparkling spring high up in pine- 
scented mountains. She was at the be- 
ginning of things, fresh and unspoiled, 
and as yet too inexperienced in the ways 
of life to be anything but eagerly happy. 
And still her youth was not a disad- 
vantage. She had been beautifully edu- 
cated and was widely traveled. She 
was an ideal companion, she had per- 
ception and sympathy, and while she 
didn’t talk much, she listened respon- 
sively and with intelligence. 

Now she, smiled up at Hobart. 

“Go over to that big chair and sit 
down. You'll find your cigarettes on 
the table.” 

Hobart adjusted the light and placed 
two songs on the rack. He didn’t pos- 


sess a highly educated musical taste, 
but he had an enjoyable knowledge of 


music, and he loved to hear Doris sing. 
She had an interesting repertoire of 
songs and a voice created for love lyrics 
and lullabies. 

She had just finished her second 
song, the soft chords dying away in 
minor harmonies, when her_ brother 
came into the house, and a moment 
later, breezed into the music room. 

He kissed his sister, and then turned 
eagerly to Hobart. 

“Well, how about it?” he 
“Did we land him?” 

Hobart nodded. 

“We did—or rather Doris did.” 

Doris whirled around on the piano 
bench. 

“Oh, Bob,” she exclaimed, “it’s the 
most wonderful thing! You're going 
to take charge of the building sd 
She broke off abruptly, and put her slim 
fingers over her mouth like a little girl 
who suddenly realizes that she has 
talked too’ much. “There! I’ve let 
it out—and I wanted you to tell him! 


asked. 


But it just seemed as if I couldn't 


And she finished her jumbled apology , 


with an excited laugh. 

Young Blaine was standing before 
Hobart. 

“Bart,” he stammered, “it isn’t true! 
You aren’t going to give me this! 
Why - 

Hobart rose and held out his hand, 

“Sure Iam. It’s your chance. It’s 
been coming to you for a long time.” 

Blaine gripped his hand. 

“Well, I sure do appreciate it! And 
God knows I hope I can swing it!” 

“Of course you can. For Heaven's 
sake, don’t begin a job in that frame 
of mind!” 

And Doris ran to her brother’s side 
and added her protests to Hobart’s, 


Presently the girl said good night, 
and the two men repaired to the library, 
where they talked over their plans until 
after three o’clock. 

“Of course I can get ready to leave 
next week,” Blaine said, as Hobart rose 
to go, “but it’s asking a good bit of 
Doris. She has the house to close up 
and everything. And I suppose she'll 
have to get some clothes. A girl has 
to have a different outfit for everything 
—even living in a mining settlement in 
Central America.” 

Hobart was staring at him. 

“Why,” he protested, “you aren't 
thinking of taking Doris!” 

Blaine met his with one as 
wide. 

“Of course I’m taking her. What 
did you think? She can’t stay here 
alone.” 

“But—why 
uncertainly. 
I going to do without both of you 

“Oh, you'll manage all right. You 
live at your club, and Doris means 
merely social interest to you. She 
means the comforts of home to me 
I need her.” 

Hobart sat down on the edge of the 
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“table and tapped his cigarette thought- 
fully against the back of his hand. 

“T need her, too,” he said slowly, 
after a long, tense moment. “And 
somehow I never realized how much 
until to-night.” 

Young Blaine glanced at him swiftly, 
but didn’t speak. 

“ve been a fool,’’ Hobart went on, 
with a growing bitterness in his voice. 
“lve taken Doris too much for granted. 
She’s been a pal, a congenial chum, a 
little girl to take about y 

“That’s it,” Blaine broke in eagerly. 
“That’s just what she is—a little girl. 
Of course she’s almost twenty-two, but 
when you count worldly experience, 
she’s an awful kid.” He rose and stood 
before Hobart with a boyish awkward- 
ness in his manner. “Perhaps I’m be- 
ing rather nervy, old chap, but if you 
—well—if you think , 

Hobart looked up at him vaguely ; he 
had scarcely heard him. 

“I can’t let her go,” he declared. 
“She means too much to me.” 

“I'm glad,” Blaine said impulsively, 
holding out his hand. “I don’t know 
another man I’d give my sister to as 
willingly, but—not yet. She’s too 
young—she’s met too few people. It 
wouldn’t be fair to her. Give her a 
year down there with me,” he went on, 
“and then come down and ask her.” 

Hobart laughed shortly. 

“You’re inconsistent. A year down 
in that God-forsaken country isn't be- 
ing fair to her. Who on earth would 
she meet down there?” 

“Say,” Blaine informed him, with 
the pertinacity of youth, “in a place 
like that, you meet people on a different 
footing. You meet good, bad, and in- 
different with the veneer of conven- 
tionality peeled off. Doris will meet the 
best and worst of every country on the 
map down there. It'll be a liberal edu- 
cation for her.” 

“I don’t want her to have that kind 


of an education. Oh, come now, Bob, 
be reasonable!” 

Blaine shook his head firmly. 

“No. Why, Bart, that’s one of the 
last things my dad made me promise 
before he died—not to let Doris marry 
too young. It’d be different if she 
cared, but I don’t think she does—not 
now.” 

“Will you let me ask her?” 

“No—I’d be afraid to. . You could 
talk a girl, especially if you cared for 
her, into believing anything you wanted 
her to believe.” He raised his head and 
met the older man’s eyes fairly. “Give 
me your word to wait, Bart.” 

After a moment, Bart nodded. But 
his lips were pressed together, and 
there was a frown in his eyes. 

Two days before the Blaines left for 
Honduras, Bob came into~ Hobart’s 
office just as he was getting off the last 
of his mail. 

“Doing anything to-night?” he ‘asked. 

Hobart shook his head. 

“How about a little game—positively 
my last appearance?” Blaine asked. 

“At the club?” 

“No, at the Kimbles’. You've heard 
me speak of them. I play poker up 
there a lot. It’s a gay crowd, and I’ve 
often told May about you, and she’s 
been anxious to have me bring you up. 
I don’t know why I haven’t done it 
before.”’ 

“But I don’t 
Hobart protested. 
Kimble’s house—— 

“Oh, sure you can. They’re not the 
sort of formal people Doris travels 
with. Meeting them will be a good 
thing for you. It'll keep you from 
missing us too much—give you some- 
where to go.” 

The Kimbles lived in one-of the large 
duplex, awesomely expensive apart- 
ments that had just been built near 
the lake shore on the newly fashionable 
South Side of the city. Hobart and 
Blaine arrived about nine o’clock, and 
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in the spacious marble hall met a tall, 
slender woman who greeted Bob pos- 
sessively. Hobart was introduced to 
her, but he didn’t realize what a star- 
tlingly attractive woman she was until 
later, when he had a chance to look 
at her closely across the card table. 
Then her loveliness struck him like a 
blow between the eyes. 

Leila Fanning was the type of 
woman who can be dealt with only 
through the medium of superlatives. 
She wasn’t beautiful, but she was pretty 
with a hundred varied prettinesses. 
Her long eyes were gray, oddly laven- 
der in some lights, and her hair was 
as brilliantly golden as freshly minted 
money. She laughed continually, like 
an irresponsible brook running down- 
hill, and she had the bright, happy ex- 
pression of a woman who has done 
everything she pleases all her life. 

Suddenly she caught Hobart’s eyes 
upon her and pouted. 

“So you are the man who’s sending 
30b away from me!” 

Hobart laughed; he didn’t know ex- 
actly what response was expected of 
him. 

Leila appealed to May Kimble, who 
was dealing the cards. 

“Don’t you think he looks too nice 
to be so mean?” 

“All up for a jack pot. Are you in, 
Bob? Somebody is shy,” May Kimble 
said. Then she answered Leila: “Oh, 
you can never judge a man by appear- 
ances.”” She glanced at Hobart, and 
then laughed meaningly across the table. 
“You can easily get even with him, you 
know.” 

Leila echoed her laugh; then looked 
at Hobart thoughtfully, letting her eyes 
droop until only a bit of nun’s gray 
showed between the amber-colored 
lashes. 

Bob Blaine sat at Leila’s right. She 
let him hold her hand, with an occa- 
sional laughing protest, and kept shak- 
ing her head at him. 
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“Who is going to dance with ¥ 


when you go away?” she asked with’ 


a great sigh. 
Blaine laughed. 
“Why don’t you ask Hobart? fe 

might need some teaching to keep up 

with your pace, but I'll bet, if you were 
patient, he’d be a willing pupil.” 

Leila smiled across the table with a 
flash of her beautiful teeth. 

“He wouldn’t need teaching.” She 
leaned forward, the movement of her 
body slipping the narrow rhinestone 
strap from her lovely bare shoulder, 
“T’ll bet that you are a _ wonderful 
dancer.” 

Hobart flung the two pair he held 
in his hand into the discard, after the 
briefest glance. 

“T’m too busy to get much practice,” 
he answered. 

“You don’t have to dance much to be 
a good dancer,” Leila told him, “Good 
dancers are born.” 

“Oh, do stop talking, Leila!” May 
Kimble protested irritably. “You talked 
me out of that pot. I had aces, and 
would have stood the raise, if your 
chatter hadn’t taken my mind off the 
game. What did you take it with?” 
she asked Blaine. 

He grinned. 

“A pair of jacks. I thought it was 
time to raise the pikers out.” 

“You raised me out,” Hobart said 
ruefully. “My two pair didn’t look big 
enough to stand a dollar raise.” 

“And you my friend!” Blaine sighed, 
letting Leila help him stack up his 
winnings. . 

“I'm friendly, but not crazy,” Hobart 
told him, watching Leila’s white hands 
hover above the chips. 

Presently Leila exclaimed 
tiently : 

“Oh, come on, somebody mix mea 
cocktail! I need something to change 
my luck.” 

Everybody else was playing, so Ho- 


impa- 
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answering her summoning eyes, 


om her into the dining room. 


On the way home, Blaine turned to 
him. 

“Some gay bunch—what? Gee, but 
I'm going to miss them! You made a 
big hit. You ought to have a good 
time trailing with them.” 

“They hit the trail pretty hard, don’t 
they?” Hobart asked; then, after. a 
moment, “Was that tall, dark man Mr. 
Fanning ?” 

“No—the short, stocky ine with the 
iron-gray hair, who talked Board of 
Trade gossip with Steve Kimble most 
of the evening. Fine chap—but his 
wife! Say, Bart, isn’t she a bird of 
paradise? Oh, you Cleopatra! I won- 
der if they grow any like Leila down 
in Honduras.” 

“You're pretty hard hit in that direc- 
tion, aren’t you?” Hobart laughed. 

“Boy,” Blaine agreed promptly, “she 
got my number the first time I ever 
saw her. She opened those big eyes 
at me, and I fell right in and was com- 
fortably drowned. Of course,” he 
added deprecatingly, “she isn’t your 
style—she’s too much of a live wire. 
But she can have me!” 

“But, Bob—she’s married!” 

“Bart, wake up! We're living in the 
twentieth century. What’s a small mat- 
ter of a husband to-day ?” 


Hobart was in a very depressed 
frame of mind during the week in 
which the Blaines left. He was espe- 
dally blue one rainy afternoon when 
he received a telephone message from 
May Kimble. His secretary announced 
her name, and he took down his re- 
ceiver with a note of surprise and 
pleasure in his voice. 

“Come up for a game to-night ? 
invited him cordi: lly. 

Hobart glanced at the pile of work 
on his desk and frowned. 

‘I'm sorry, but I don’t see how I 


” 


she 


can,” he answered, real regret in his 
tone. 

“I’m sorry, too. 
day ?” 

“That'll be fine.” 

“Leila Fanning will be awfully dis- 
appointed in not seeing you to-night,” 
May Kimble laughed. 

“Ts she going to be there?” 

Perhaps Hobart didn’t realize the 
new note in his voice, but May Kimble 
caught it. She had heard it before. 

“Oh, yes. She*nearly always plays 
with us. She’s coming $ Saturday. Now 
aren’t you glad I asked you?” 

“T surely am.” 

So Hobart saw Leila again on Sat- 
urday. She was dressed in a light-blue- 
and-silver frock, and she looked like 
a tropical butterfly. Her husband 
wasn’t there, and Hobart took her 
home. 

Later, when he sat in the club library 

with a high ball and a pipe, he found 
that he couldn’t for the life of him re- 
member just what he and Leila had 
talked about all during the evening. 
3ut he remembered exactly how she 
looked when she talked, and every note 
in her laughter, as her gray eyes met 
his. 

Two days later, as he was leaving 
his club, he saw Leila Fanning leaning 
from the door of her car, beckoning 
to him. 

“You’re just the man I want to see,” 
she told him, holding out her slim hand 
in its glove of gray suede. “And yet, 
do you know, somehow I couldn’t get 
up the nerve to telephone you? I won- 
der if you realize how stern your eyes 
sometimes are.” 

“No, I don’t,” Hobart laughed. 

“Well, they are—but you mustn’t be 
stern with me. Nobody ever is. I’m 
waiting for Steve Kimble,” she went 
on to explain. “May was delayed at 
a fitting, and she sent me for Steve, 
to keep him from raging like a hungry 
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bear. We’re dining together. I wish 
you were coming.” 

Epo do I.” 

“Well,” Leila went on, “that reminds 
me of what I wanted to ask you. 
We're going to the yacht-club dance to- 
morrow night, and Mr. Fanning has to 
go and get the grippe. Aren’t husbands 
inconsiderate? So I wondered if you’d 
dine with us, and take me. Will you? 
Please say you will!” And she touched 
his hand eagerly. 

Hobart had a conference on the next 
night, but after thinking quickly for a 
moment, he thought he could arrange 
to change it. 

“Yes, I should like to take you, Mrs. 
Fanning,” he said. “Thank you. It 
was good of you to think of me.” 

Here Kimble came out of the club, 
and Leila moved away from the door, 
with a quick, smiling nod at Hobart. 

“About seven,” she called, as the 
limousine drew away from the curb. 

“You like Leila, don’t you?” May 
Kimble asked the next night, when she 
was dancing with Hobart. 


“Yes—and I like her husband, too,” , 


Hobart answered. “I dined there to- 
night, and I think he’s a fine chap.” 

May Kimble nodded carelessly. 

“Yes, Jim’s all right. They’re a 
dandy couple, and they manage their 
affairs better than most couples I know. 
He’s a great reader, a quiet sort of 
a chap—likes to stay at home. And 
Leila—well, Leila goes home when 
there’s nothing else open.” 

Hobart laughed, and nodded at 
Leila as she passed him, flashing a 
glance up into his eyes. 

“But,” May Kimble finished, “the 
Fannings have a very amiable arrange- 
ment—and everybody is satisfied.” 

In the days that followed, Hobart 
found that he was more and more at 
the beck and call of Leila Fanning, and 
he laughed at himself when he frankly 
acknowledged that he was quite willing 
to have it so. She amused and stim- 


ulated him. She possessed a 
dous amount of vitality, was always jy 
a happy humor, and was appar 
never tired. It was never too late of 
too early for her to go somewhere 
That was it—Leila wanted to “go” ey 
minute of the day and night. It didn't 
much matter where, or who else was 
of the party; it was the mere fact of 
dressing and going out. She was al 
ways a picture for the eyes to feast 
upon, in her beautiful gowns and furs, 
for Leila wore her clothes as a bird of 
paradise its plumage. 

Hobart wrote to Blaine that his 
friends had been more than kind to 
him, and he mentioned Leila Fanning 
two or three times. Then, about the 
time he began to call Leila by her first 
name, she dropped out of his letters, 
And, oddly enough, about this same 
time—it may have been coincidence and 
then again it may have been something 
else—Doris Blaine’s letters ceased to 
be a regular occurrence. Finally they 
ceased altogether, and he received his 
news of her through Bob—just in 
hasty postscripts to business letters, 
Doris, it seemed, liked the tropics, and 
the leader of such society as could be 
said to exist in the little Latin-Amer- 
ican city, an Englishwoman, the sister 
of a Sir Clyde Reynolds, had taken a 
fancy to her. 

Leila claimed that Hobart worked 
too hard, and often used to ask what 
on earth he did to amuse himself be 
fore he met her. He answered tht 
he didn’t know, and added that his 
lucky star must have been shining the 
night Bob Blaine took him up to the 
Kimbles’. He believed this, too. He 
was very much attracted to Leila Far 
ning, and didn’t realize in the least— 
what man ever does ?—that this attrac 
tion was fraught with a growing 
danger. To him, Leila was the sense 
awakening perfume of the rose, after 
the faint, elusive scent of clover fields 
—and most men fancy the cultivated 
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Piow rs of the garden, without quite 


knowing why. 

After a few months of Leila’s friend- 
ship, Hobart found that his whole mode 
of living was changed. Leila taught 
him to keep all sorts of hours, buoyed 
up by all sorts of odd alcoholic con- 
coctions. 

“Oh, yes, do have another drink,” 
she would gayly urge. “You're tired 
to-night—you spend too much time at 
that old office—and one more high ball 
will make you happy.” 

Naturally this pace began to tell on 
hisenergy. Many a morning he had to 
drive himself to his desk, and more 
than once, after some wild party that 
broke up with the graying east, he 
found his mental hold slipping on some 
important business problem. He rarely 
discussed his business affairs with 
Leila. She listened politely enough, of 
course, but her gray eyes generally 
filled with a far-away light after the 
first few minutes, and at the first pause, 
she would break in with some totally 
irrelevant topic: 

“Shall we go up to May’s to-night, 
Bart, or shall we have a late dinner 
and go and dance at the Rose Garden? 
We've never danced there. Oh, Bart, 
Iam so sorry! What were you saying? 
I'm so stupid !” 

jut at the same time, she would 
smile up into Hobart’s eyes, or pat his 
and, or touch him with her beautifully 
rounded shoulder. So that in the end 
it didn’t really matter whether she was 
stupid or not. And, at that, she wasn’t 
% stupid—she possessed an unerring 
instinct upon some subjects. 

Hobart never could place Leila’s 
charm, even when he tried to, which 
he didn't often. He knew that there 
was something about her;. he couldn’t 
place it, and he couldn’t give it a name, 
but he knew that it was there, and that 
it called out to him. 

There was only one stone in their 
gay road of pleasure seeking. 


Hobart was obliged to break a din- 
ner engagenient with Leila one night, 
as an important business acquaintance 
had demanded that they dine together, 
his time in the city being limited. 

“Oh, can’t I come, too?” Leila 
pleaded. “Jim is out of town, and I'll 
be home all alone.” 

Hobart hesitated. Then it occurred 
to him that the Hansons, who were 
people from a small Southern city, 
might enjoy meeting Leila, and the din- 
ner would be sure to be gay if she were 
present. 

“T’'ll try to arrange it,” he promised, 
as he rang off. 

But the dinner was little short of 
disastrous. Leila had a habit of speak- 
ing to every man as if she were crazy 
about him, and to every woman as if 
she bored her to death, as, doubtless, 
she did. Leila was sincere even in her 
dealings with her own sex. To-night 
she was strikingly beautiful in a gown 
of midnight-blue spangles, and after 
two cocktails, she was a fountain of 
audacious gayety. Oh, there was noth- 
ing really vulgar about the affair— 
Leila could never be vulgar—but she 
was at her daring best, and that’s say- 
ing enough! 

Mrs.” Hanson, a soft-spoken, dark- 
eyed woman, studied her With a sort 
of amused curiosity, and Mr. Hanson 
was apparently quite entranced by her 
attentions.” He drank glass after glass 
of champagne to her toasting, and, 
hardly ate any dinner, so anxious was 
he to dance with her. Hanson danced 
about as well as a bear performing for 
a bun, but this didn’t bother Leila, who 
patted his hand and laughed at him and 
let him walk on her slippers with per- 
fect good humor. 

Once, while they were dancing, Mrs. 
Hanson, who had met Doris Blaine, in- 
quired after her. When Hobart said 
that he hadn’t seen her in some time, 
she elevated her arched, aristocratic 
brows, and immediately after, her calm, 
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dark gaze drifted back to Leila, and 
Hobart found himself baffled when he 
tried to fathom her expression. 

“T enjoyed meeting Mrs. Fanning so 
much,” she told him, when he left them 
at, their hotel. ‘“She’s a type I’ve read 
about and seen on the stage, but hardly 
believed existed. She’s a human or- 
chid, isn’t she?” 

Hobart smiled, not quite understand- 
ing—but he did the next day, when he 
looked up the meaning of “orchid” in 
the dictionary. 

Now he turned to Hanson. 

“How about a nightcap at my club 
he asked. “We can get down to busi- 
ness then.” 

Hanson waved his fat hands. 

“Business—at this hour? My dear 
fellow, I can’t keep up the pace of 
you city chaps.” 

“But we haven’t had a chance to dis- 
cuss the matter at all,” Hobart pro- 
tested. 

Hanson nodded with profound, if 
sleepy, jocularity. 

“That’s your own fault, old man. 
You shouldn’t have brought such a 
peach to the party.” 

Hobart laughed and said he would 
call him up the next morning on the 
telephone. 

But when he reached his office the 
next morning, and instructed his sec- 
retary to. get Mr. Hanson on the wire, 
she was told at the hotel that Mr. Han- 
son had left on an early train. No, 
he had left no message for Mr. 
Hobart. 

Hobart frowned swiftly. Then he 
shrugged his massive shoulders. This 
lost order didn’t amount to so much. 
He had more business now than he 
could attend to—perhaps not quite so 
much as formerly, but what did that 
matter? He had worked too hard for 
years; certainly he deserved a pla 
time. He was lucky that he had Phas, 


> 


a game to amuse him—and so charm- 
ing a playfellow. 


The months of the winter flew } 
on the feet of Mercury, and in the 
early spring, Leila announced that Jim 
wanted her to go away with him for 
some trout fishing. She said she hated 
trout fishing, but a rest would do her 
good; her dearest friend said that she 
looked fagged. Fanning went away a 
week before his wife, and the night 
before Leila followed her husband, she 
and Hobart dined together. 

“T expect to be bored to death,” she 
told him, sipping her cordial. “Will 
you miss me?” 

“You know it.” 

“Why don’t you come up and see 
me?” 

“Why, I——” Hobart hesitated. 

“T'd love to have you—although 
you'd probably be bored, as there’s ab- 
solutely nothing to do.” She laughed 
lightly. “I have nothing to do but write 
letters. I write to everybody I know.” 
She wrinkled her brow thoughtfully. 
“You know, I must write to Bob 
Blaine. Here he has been away almost 
a year, and I’ve only written to him 
once.” 

This was the first time Hobart had 
ever heard Leila speak of young Blaine 
At first he had wondered a bit about it, 
as he had understood that they had 
been great friends, but afterward he 
decided that what he had taken for 
infatuation on part had been 
merely a boyish enthusiasm for an u- 
usually attractive woman. 

“Well,” Leila prompted him after a 
moment, “are you coming up?” 

“T’ll try to.” 

“Oh, you can manage if you wamt 
to come,” Leila persisted. “Bring your 
car and we'll motor. There isn’t any- 
thing else to do.” 

“It’s beautiful country up there o 
the lake,” Hobart said, “The motor 
ing ought to be great.” 

Leila shrugged. 

“The roads are pretty good, but 
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» there’s nowhere to go—no country 
“dubs or anything.” 


When Hobart finally promised that 
he would go up to Lake Kildare, he did 
it against his better judgment. He had 
almost welcomed this trip of Leila’s as 


- a chance to gather up some of the lost 


threads of his work. And besides this, 
he wanted a little time of quiet to face 
the true state of his feelings for Leila 
Fanning. 

Now imagination is a full-rigged 
ship riding a gale, and Hobart had come 
to imagine himself in love with Leila. 
He told himself all the usual things— 
that she was a married woman, that 
he was a cad. Then he shrugged. 
Times had changed. If a couple found 
that they were unsuited, they were di- 
yorced, and nobody thought anything 
about it. Leila and her husband were 
not congenial. They ‘would both be 
far happier apart. And so—— Oh, 
he worked out a dozen fine theories. 
But somehow, in his heart, he didn’t 
believe them, because he couldn’t prove 
them to be true. And every time he set 
himself doggedly to the task of proving 
them, he found himself up against a 
stone wall, like a schoolboy hunched at 
his desk over a problem he can’t solve. 

Finally he gave up speculation and 
faced the situation as it stood. Per- 
haps what he felt for Leila Fanning 
was infatuation; perhaps he was under 
the spell of her laughter and the light 
in her oddly translucent gray eyes. 
But whatever it was, the feeling existed 
and was playing hob with his life. The 


"time had passed for arguing corfeerning 


its wisdom or folly; the thing now was 
to try to figure out its results. Here 
Hobart felt his feet on surer ground. 
He heaved a sigh of relief and felt as 
if a load of self-scorn had been lifted 
from his mind. For any passion for 
which aman was willing to make the 
sacrifice that Hobart had made up his 
mind to make could not be wholly, or 
tven partly, an ignoble thing. ° 





Not Even a Si 


er 

Hobart was not conceited, and he had 
no overbalanced idea of his own at- 
tractions. His main trouble was that 
he had not been trained in the modern 
social school. He had no thought but 
that Leila cared for him. She had not 
told him so, any more than he had 
mentioned love to her—not in so many 
words. But she had gone about with 
him to the exclusion of everybody, even 
her own husband, for the past months; 
and she had permitted him to pet her 
and kiss her once or twice, though 
laughing and protesting a great deal 
on each occasion. 

Having put his house in order, so 
to speak, Hobart felt that he wanted 
to lose no time in Seeing Leila. -The 
sooner things were on a definite foot- 
ing between them, the better, for as 
the situation stood now, Hobart -felt 
uncomfortably like the third side of a 
French triangle farce. He wasn’t a 
fireside pet, by any manner of means. 
He was a man who fancied himself in 
love with a married woman and was 
taking what steps he could for her pro- 
tection—protection even against him- 
self. 

A few days hefore he expected to 
leave for Lake Kildare, he received a 
letter from Bob Blaine. Doris was 
coming home, to avoid the bad season in 
Honduras, and Bob wrote for permis- 
sion to come home with her. Hobart 
cabled immediate permission, and re- 
ceived a second letter an hour after- 
ward, saying that young Blaine had 
taken this permission for granted and 
was on his way home. The letter said 
that the Blaines were not going to open 
their towa house at all, but were going 
directly to their camp about a hundred 
and fifty miles from the city. Hobart 
suddenly remembered that the camp 
was on the Lake*Kildare road, and it 
occurred to him that he might drop 
in on them. But he no sooner had 


decided this than he became vaguely 
uncomfortable. And he couldn’t shake 












off this feeling of discomfort, although 
he laughed at his inability to do so. 


Leila met him on the porch of the 
small hotel where she was staying, with 
dancing eyes. 

“Oh,*Bart, I’m so glad to see you! 
Positively, this is the deadest place! 
If you hadn’t come, I was going back 
to town, no matter what Jim said. He’s 
four miles up the lake, camping and 
living like an Indian.” 

“What will I do with the car?” Ho- 
bart asked, when his first greetings 
were over. 

“Take it to that barn down the road. 
They haven’t even a garage here. But 
don’t take it yet. We're going out to 
dinner. The food is awful here—and 
I’ve discovered the nicest place where 
they have broilers and waffles.” 

During the really very good dinner, 
Hobart tried to get Leila down to seri- 
ous things, but it was an almost im- 
possible task. 

“But why~do you want to be seri- 
ous?” she protested. “Here”—she 
beckoned the shambling old waiter— 
“let’s have another julep. Aren’t they 
wonderful? See—that’s where the 
mint grows—down there by the road.” 

They drank that julep, then another, 
and finally Leila, seeing that Hobart’s 
spirits still did not reach the level of 
her own, demanded fretfully: 

“Oh, Bart, what is the matter?” 

Hobart lit his cigar and rose. 

“Come on. Let’s go out on the 
porch. I'll tell you there exactly what 
is the matter.” 


Leila finished her apricot brandy and ® 


followed him to the corner of the wide 
porch, heavily shadowed by luxuriant 
rambler roses. 

Hobart drew his chair close to the 
deep one in which Leila sank, and took 
her hands. He could just see her face, 
the odd light in her long gray eyes, and 
the occasional glint of.her bright hair 
when she moved suddenly. 
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“Leila,” he began, carefully keey 
his voice low, “things can’t go on like” 






















































this between you and me. Now, don't ' 
ask me what I mean. You know what 
I mean.” , 
“No, I don’t, Bart,” she denied a , 
once. “Are you cross with me about P 
anything? I thought we were having t 
a lovely time P : 
“Oh,” he broke in impatiently, “Wwe . 
are having a lovely time—of course we 
are. But, Leila, you’re not a child th 
You know a man can’t live on a good i 
time. It’s like trying to dine solély he 
on hors d’auvres.” tr 
“Oh, Bart dear, don’t be clever!” 
Leila begged, slipping her slim, cool at 
hands from his. “Can’t you speak go ab 
that I can understand? Oh, why go fa 
on at all? Let’s turn on the victrola 
and dance.” al 
“Oh, Leila, haven’t you it in you to me 
be serious ?” | 
“TI suppose I have—but I hate‘it!” vo 
“But life has some serious moments, x 
you know,” he went on, half laughing. ou 
Leila had a way of putting away 
from her, with a toss of her mint-gold tin 
head, anything that failed to interest or to: 
amuse her. Now Hobart saw the light 
sparkle suddenly on the gilt of her hair, . 
as she moved impatiently. Ba 
“IT suppose you’re right,” she con- abc 
ceded. “Well, get the moment over ‘ 
as quickly as possible, and let’s be pla 
happy again.” Oh 
“I want to be happy, Leila,” Hobart life 
told her, his voice growing unsteady I 
as the charm of her vivid vitality mo: 
rushed @er him. “I’m fighting for my z 
whole life’s happiness.” Wot 
Leila said nothing, so after a mo- “Ce 
ment Hobart went on. Somehow he R 
seemed unable to find the right slip 
words; he felt as. if he were toiling up one 
a steep hill against a heavy wind. slen 
“Fanning is my friend. I can't go own 
on facing him feeling what I do dor his 
you.” lips 






“But why 2” Leila questioned. “Jim 
, | 
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P doesn't mind having other men like 
me.” be ba 

“Oh, can’t you understand? You 
must. This isn’t mere liking. I’m 
crazy about you!” He caught her 
hands again and pressed his lips against 
the smooth palms. “Things have got 
to go either forward or backward with 
you and me. They can’t rest as they 
are. 


A sudden gust of wind blew aside | 


the screening rose, and in the moon- 
light, Hobart saw Leila looking at him, 
her soft mouth twisted into a pout of 
troubled bewilderment. 

“But why can’t things rest as they 
are?’ she asked plaintively. ‘We go 
about—we like to play around together 
—and dance——” 

“Oh; but that sort of thing is just 
abridge. The real world, for you and 
me, lies beyond.” 

“But why do you want to go be- 
yond? We have a good time P 
There was a sudden knifelike, nerv- 
ous edge to Hobart’s voice. 

“A good time! What does a good 
time—that sort of a good time—amount 
to? Leila—I love you!” 

Leila laughéd gently. 

‘I'm awfully glad you do. But, 
Bart, you don’t have to be so serious 
about it.” 

“One of us has to be—and I can 
plainly see it isn’t going to be you. 
Oh, you child, don’t you understand 
life at all? Or won’t you face it?” 

For once in her life, Leila was al- 
most clever. 

“I do understand it. 
won't face it.” She 
“Come on.” ' 

But Hobart didn’t let her finish. He 
slipped both arms about her, and for 
one long, ecstatic moment held her 
slender body close against him. His 
own heart was racing, but as he bent 
his head to hers, he found that her 
lips were quite cool. 

After a moment, Leila freed herself. 


That’s why I 
rose quickly. 


“Oh, why do you men always want 
to spoil everything? No—please don’t 
kiss me again!” * 

“How can I help it? 
loveliest thing alive!” 

“T like you to think that—but don't 
keep kissing me!” 

“Tf I love you 

. ‘Well”—and her light laughter rang 
through the stillness—‘“don’t love me 
—like that.” 

He took her hands and forced her to 
meet his eyes. 

“A man doesn’t love like this and like 
that, Leila—he just loves. Those qual- 
ifying degrees are woman stuff. But,” 
he continued, raising his head, “no 
matter what jt is, I want you to love 
me. Listen, dear—I have everything 
all planned out.” - 

Leila let him draw her to a seat be- 
side him on the broad veranda rail. 

“First, you must go somewhere and 
get a quiet divorce. Don’t start like 
that, Leila. You know it had to come. 
Then—Leila, I’m going to give up my 
work—that is, the Chicago end of it— 
and take over the branch we have 
down in South America. There isn’t 
as much in it for me down there, per- 
haps, but it'll be easier for you. You 
see’’—he hesitated, careful lest he hurt 
her feelings—‘here in a large city, 
there are people to entertain, to go 
about with, who would probably bore 
you to death. And yet a certain amount 
of that sort of thing is necessary in 


You’re the 


my business.” 

He paused and drew a deep breath. 
There! It was over, this hardest part. 
He had been fearful, even up to this 
last moment, that he would not be able 
to bring himself to this definite decla- 
ration. But caring for Leila as he 
thought he did, no sacrifice, even the 
Sacrifice of his beloved profession, 
seemed too great or too high a price 
to pay to win her. 

Suddenly he became conscious of 
Leila’s voice. 











“Bart,” she was saying, “what are 
you talking about? I can’t get a di- 
vorce.” 


“Why, dear? Oh, I know—you’re 
thinking of the disagreeable part. 
Women always do. But you needn’t 
worry, Leila. I have money enough, 
and my name means enough to have 
my wife accepted anywhere.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that. I’ve done what I 
wanted to do all my life, and if I 
wanted to divorce Jim, I would. I 
wouldn’t care what people said.” 

“Then is it the—moral side? Why, 
dear, it’s far worse to live with a man 
you don’t care for than to get a divorce 
and marry the man you love.” 

Leila sighed. 

“Oh, why do all men sooner or later 
want to talk about love? Every man 
I ever knew, it seems to me 

Hobart straightened as if a massive 
iron hand had closed about his heart 
and he must brace himself to stand 
the agony of its grasp. 

“Every man,” he repeated slowly, his 
words coming unsteadily from his 
twisted lips, “every man 

Leila laughed, and glanced at him 
with curiosity. 

“Why, Bart, you silly boy, 
the first man I ever knew.” 

He made an impatient gesture. 

“Oh, I know that. Of course you're 
a beautiful woman. You're attractive. 
Lots of men must have been crazy 
about you. But you—you didn’t care 
for them?” 

“Care? Why, I liked 
course. We had a good time 

But a devastating army had begun 
its march through Hobart’s brain. 

“Did you let them take you in their 
arms—kiss you—as I have done?” 

“Oh, Bart?’ she said, with a sort of 








you aren’t 


them, of 


” 





sweet patience, as if trying to calm an” 


importunate child, “you mustn’t be 
jealous of all the men I knew long 
before I met you.” 


“Jealous! Oh, my God!” Suddenly 
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he laughed, a sharp, rage-riddeg Ie ' 
“Bob Blaine—did he ever kiss your | 

Leila snapped her fingers. 

“Oh, you men! Of course he kissed 
me. He liked me—and when a man 
likes you, he always wants to kiss you 
—I don’t know why. I liked him—ang 
I like you, too. But I don’t want to 
kiss you all the time.” 

Hobart was looking at her closely, 


curiously, as if at a stranger he was = 


seeing for the first time. 

“No, you don’t want to kiss me,” 
he said presently, “because you don't 
care anything at all about me. And 
you didn’t care about Bob Blaine. You 
didn’t even care enough to write hima 
line, though he might have been eating 
his heart out down there in the tropics, 
And Bob had kissed you—and held 
you in his arms. And the other men 
Oh, what’s the use?” His voice 
became strangely gentle. “They just 
meant a good time to you, didn’t they, 
Leila?” 

Her laughter had a relieved note. 

“Of course. Now you _ see”—her 
white hands fluttered happily—“and 
everything will be all right again.” 

Suddenly on the still night air his 
laughter rang out, echoing hers. 

“Yes—yes, of course—everything is 
all right—all right!” 

Some note in his voice made her 








pause. 
“I don’t understand you to-night, 
Bart. All that talk about divorce— 
with you to South 
really it’s wrong to 
talk like that!’ Her voice lightened 
determinedly. “And while romances 
are written about those glorious sinners 
who give all for love, you know, Bart, 
really nice people don’t do it. 
while I might go about witha me 
and like him,’ I wouldn’t—well, 
away with him—or get mixed up ima 
scandal She stopped, hopelessly 
enmeshed in her words. 
“No, Leila,” Hobart 


and going away 
America—why, 





agreed softly, 
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“you wouldn’t. You merely want to 
have a good time. You—why—you're 
not even a sinner,” , 

Leila tossed her head. 
“Of course I’m not! What a shock- 
ing thing to say!” . 
“Truth is sometimes shocking. But 
shocks are good for us. They wake us 


up.” He took her hands. “Such pretty 
hands to tear down the castle of a 


man’s dreams! But they were foolish 
dreams—fit for a cub just out of col- 
lege, although they seemed fine and 
grand, sweet with the incense of sac- 
rifee, at the time.” 

Leila smiled at him 

“T love to hear you talk,” she said. 
“You string such pretty words together. 
That speech about ‘the incense of sac- 
rice’ is almost poetry. Only I don’t 
understand it.” 

Hobart laughed, and lit a cigarette, 
as much a signal of a storm passed 
with a man as the powder puff is with 
a woman. 

“Don’t try. 
understanding.” 


You’re happier without 

He glanced at her 
with a sudden speculative interest. 
“Still, I don’t know. Would it make a 
difference, I wonder?” 

He brought his car around, and on 
the drive home found nothing to say. 
Leila sat contentedly by his side, her 
white fox collar turned up about her 
ears, for a north wind had risen. She 
was singing some sweetly inconsequen- 
tial song about, “School is not the only 
place for lessons.” 

As she stepped out of the car, she 
said over her shoulder: 

‘Tl see you in the morning. 
time shall we have breakfast ?’ 

Hobart shook his head. 

“No—I’m going to-night.” 

“What ?” 

“Yes. We've had our big 
The play is over.” 

“But—why on earth did you come? 
Two hundred and fifty miles just for 
dinner! Oh, you silly boy!” She 
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scene, 
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came to the edge of the veranda, the 
gray seas in her eyes splashing over 
with gratified laughter. id 

Hobart took both her hands. 

“Good-by, Leila—you beautiful 
priestess of the temple of happiness! 
You accept the offerings of all who 
come ta worship, but all you give in 
return is your laughter, and in place 
of a heart, you have a bit of the rain- 
bow.” 

For the first few miles after he left 
Lake Kildare, Hobart didn’t attempt to 
analyze his feelings. His car raced 
along at forty, fifty miles an hour, and 
he settled himself with a sigh behind 
the wheel to enjoy the perfect road 
conditions and the wonder of the sum- 
mer-scented night. 

Presently he caught himself smiling. 
Now that it was all over, he was dis- 
posed to laugh at himself. Why on 
earth hadn’t he laughed at himself 
earlier in the game? Why had he taken 
this thing so seriously? Other men 
didn’t. He actually began to feel toler- 
antly lenient toward Leila. The fault 
lay at his own door. Pretty, iridescent 
creatures like Leila Fanning were not 
supposed to be taken seriously. 

And he had planned to ‘give up his 
work, his beloved profession, for her! 
To go and bury himself inthe tropics, 
to exist on love alone, finding his only 
occupation in keeping Leila laughing! 
\ life for a lotus-eater, perhaps, but 
one that held no charms for him. 

He frowned suddenly, his hands grip- 
ping the wheel. What if Leila had 
taken him seriously? What if she had 
been willing to go with him? He shook 
his head like a man shaking himself 
awake from a bad dream. He felt as 
if he had escaped catastrophe by the 
narrowest margin, and he shuddered, 
as if the keen, cold edge of a knife still 
rested against his neck. 

Then gradually his thoughts focused 
on Doris, and a great joy began to well 
up in his heart. She was home, homeg¢ 











and he was going to see her soon, per- 
haps before the end of the day that 
was coming on the other side of the 
horizon! 

His speed became slower and slower, 
and finally he brought the car to a 
stop. 

What was he going to tell Doris? 
What was he going to tell her concern- 
ing himself—the winter he had spent? 
The truth—all about the exceedingly 
gay parties, about Leila? Everything 
about Leila? Of course. He loved 
Doris. He knew now, viewing her in 
the high-powered light of his new 
vision, that he loved her more than 
he had ever loved her. In the months 
behind him, he felt that he had learned 
the relative values of love. So he 
must tell her. His love demanded 
frank, fair dealing. But would frank- 
ness be fair? MHadn’t he read often, 
hadn’t other men told him, didn’t he 
know himself by some strange mascu- 
line intuition, that there were some 
things in every man’s life that could 
not be explained to any woman? Es- 
pecially the woman he loved and whom 
he hoped to have love him. A woman 
didn’t understand, and the more she 
loved*him, the less likely she would 
be to understand. The great Lord, in 
His infinite wisdom, in His thought 
for her innocence, had so constituted 
understand. 


her that she could never 
He pondered long and deeply, while 
the stars watched him with their wink- 


ing gaze, and the wind rippled along 
the treetops. Then he started the car, 
his decision reached. He would not tell 
Doris. Their first meeting would be 
marred by no awkward confessional. 
But he would spend a lifetime in lov- 
ing her, to make up for something that 
she could never know. 


He had left Lake little 


Kildare a 


before ten, and in that darkest hour 
that precedes the dawn, he brought his 
car to a stop before the Shinto gates 
The lantern was 


of the Blaines’ camp. 
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burning, and he knew that they mam 
be home. Instinctively he turned fig 
wheels toward the entrance, Then 
something made him pause. No, fe 
would not go in now. He wanted tp 
see Doris, but he would wait. 

He needed the illuminating; splendor 
of the sun rising on a new day, and 
the cleansing freshness of the dawn 
wind sweeping across the open places, 
to brush from his mind the last traces 
of the night, before he could look into 
Doris’ calm, dark eyes again. 

It was almost noon when he walked 
into the dining room of his club. His 
waiter drew out his chair and handed 
him the luncheon menu. Hobart shook 
his head. 

“This is breakfast for me, Charles,” 
he laughed. “But before you bring my 
coffee, just connect the table telephone,” 

A few moments later, he heard young 
Blaine’s voice on the wire. 

Bob greeted him with enthusiasm, 
and then asked: 

“When are we going to see you?” 

Hobart laughed. “That’s just what 
I called up to find out. Frankly, I'm 
angling for a week-end invitation.” 

“You have it. I’ve been trying to 
get you at the office all morning. Great 
doings at our house! We’re on the 
verge of a wedding!” 

“A wedding?’ Hobart’s voice was 

unsuspeetingly casual. 
Yes—that’s’ why I wanted to come 
home with Doris. Do you remember 
my speaking of Sir Clyde Reynolds, a 
young Englishman we met down in 
Honduras? Oh, you must remember. 
Well, he’s been called home and is tak- 
ing Doris with him.” 

After making the proper response, 
Hobart hung up the receiver. His ur 
seeing eyes sought the avenue. Pres 
ently he heard the waiter’s voice, full 
of solicitude, at his elbow: 

“Shall I pour you a fresh cup of 
coffee, Mr. Hobart? Yours must be 
quite cold.” 
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T had been one of those radiantly 
vivid days in early. September 
that seem so peacefully innocuous 

in themselves, but conceal behind their 
harmonious gold and blueness such a 
riot of disturbing elements. It had 
given way gradually to a clear, full- 
mooned evening, with a hint of distant, 
mysterious sea messages borne insidi- 
ously on the cool, salty air. 

Philip Halpin gazed from “the 
heaped-up white sand of the empty 
beach across the darkening ocean to 
the whitening moon and rebelled for 
the hundredth time, inwardly, against 
the telegram which had recalled his 
friend, Stanley Ritchfield, and left him 
to finish his vacation on Log Island 
alone. How one could revel in the 
magic of a night like this with a friend 
like Stanley! But alone 

He was one of those shy, unfriendly 
boys who make one friend, follow one 
idea, love one woman. He was tall 
and underdeveloped, with a long, nar- 
row head and a lot of soft, pale hair 
curling above a high, narrow forehead. 
White, irregular teeth were slightly 
crowded in his small, thin-lipped mouth. 
Long, blond, tangling lashes completed 
the childish unsophistication of his 
blue eyes. 

He was twenty years old, and he 
was studying medicine in New York. 
Stanley Ritchfield was his one friend; 
they attended the same classes and, to- 
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gether with two other students, shared 
a small apartment on the upper West 
Side. To get through with his studies 
and go home and practice medicine in 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin—to be a credit 
to his uncle, who was the leading drug- 
gist there and who was paying for his 
course—that was Philip’s one idea. He 
did not know any women. 

He looked away from the ocean, the 
contemplation of which seemed to make 
him so tremendously unhappy. He 
felt as if the hugeness of the. nameless 
misery that oppressed him would burst 
through his ribs and shatter him. But 
as his eye encountered the hotel, the 
only sizable building on the little 
island, his discomfort in nowise de~ 
creased. He hated the deserted hotel, 
with its sprinkling of invalids. And 
most of all he hated Lola Dean, who 
was there with an invalid mother- 
hated her because he was jealous of 
the times she had taken Stanley away 
from him, but hated her more because 
of the power she had to disturb him. 
Her black eyes had a way of holding 
his too long, from beneath her slow, 
heavily lashed lids. Her full, restless 
shoulders had a way of drawing and 
occupying his reluctant attention. 

He looked out again across the quiet 
ocean, drinking in deep drafts of the 
cool, salty air and letting himself go, 
until his eyes began to dilate and 
sort of smarting mist gathered on the 
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pupils. Then, in a sudden suffocation 
of nameless unhappiness, he turned his 
back and fled qunaty in the direction 
of the hotel. 

As he approached it, his speed slack- 
ened: He could make out the rhythmic 
motion of a solitary rocker in a shad- 
owy corner of the porch. He knew 
who was in that rocker. The door 
leading to the bar stood slightly ajar. 
On an impulse, he turned and went in. 
He had never been inside a bar. Six 
years before, when his adored mother 
liad died, he had made her a promise. 
But he felt that he had to avoid Lola 
Dean. 

It was after he had taken his second 
drink under the able guidance of the 
clerk who, after the Labor Day exodus 
of guests, had become bartender as 
well, and who volunteered to “treat” 
his ginger ale for him, that Philip 
ceased to tremble at the thought of 
Lola Dean. In fact, he became rather 
eager to encounter her. He took one 
more drink, without any ginger ale, 
then plunged into the shadowy dark- 
ness of the porch. , 

There was an insinuatingly vacant 
rocker next to Lola’s. He found it 
easy to slip into it—easier, in fact, 
than to continue to walk. 

They began to talk of the glorious 
day it had been, and of Stanley. It 
was quite wonderful to find some one 
else who had felt the same things he 
had felt—the huge unrest, the nameless 
tumult within, the thousand-fingered 
oppressiveness of. the empty beauty of 
the day, the longing for the companion- 
ship of merry, sympathetic Stanley. 

“T bet you wish I was Stanley,” he 
said, with a newborn jealous need for 
hurting himself. 

“Oh, I’m not kicking,” replied the 
girl, because it was the thing to say. 
She would have preferred Stanley, but 
she was glad for Philip, too. 

“Stanley’s stuck on you,” he ven- 
tured. 


“Oh, no,” she drawled. 


makes you think that? We're Pi 


friends.” 

“T heard him call you ‘Brownie’ ” 

“Oh, that’s nothing. All my friends 
call me that.” 

Timidly: “Can I?” 

“sure: 

“Brownie.” He said it almost to 
himself, delightedly. Then, with a new 
boldness: “Because you’re so cute and 
all brown and sunburned 


“Oh, no.” She had a full, low. 


voice, and, coming to him across the 
dark, it thrilled him strangely. “That's 
not why. I don’t even think Stanley 
knows why. I was always called that. 
It’s on account of this,” and uncon- 
cernedly she slipped her low-cut dress 
down two or three inches past one 
provocative shoulder. 

For a hot-headed, dry-throated sec- 
ond, he was_ speechless. Then, 
“What?” he queried jerkily and peered 
over. 

She seemed unconscious of his agi- 
tation—or unconcerned over it. 

“It’s a birthmark,” she answered, 
“and it’s brown.” 

He managed to control the trembling 
of his body and leaned quite close, 
3ut he could not see. So he got up 
and sat on the arm of her chair. Still 
he could not make it out. It was nec- 
essary to take the bare shoulder and 
turn it to the light. Electric currents 
passed through him. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed at last, des- 
perately, abashed by, the silence. “Oh 
— it looks just like a sword—a—a little 
brown sword!” 

“That’s what it is,” she answered, 
and her slow eyes traveled from his 
face to her shoulder. 

And of a sudden. a madness seized 
him, and he stooped and placed a kiss 
upon the little brown sword. He could 
not have done such a thing again. He 
never had done it before. 

A little chill passed over the gitl, 
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Feo she grew suddenly quiet and limp. 


There was another silence between 
them, a long silence. It might have 
lasted forever, for he did not know 
what to do next. But the girl looked 
yp at him with eyes so moist and lumi- 
nous that he could see them through 
the deep shadow of the porch, 

His arm went about her shoulders, 
and at the same moment, her head 
found its way against his chest. An 
instaht later, his lips sought hers, which 
were already upturned. It was Philip 
Halpin’s first kiss. He had not even 
known what it might mean—to kiss, 
But in the swift, dizzy hours that fol- 
lowed, he learned. Lola Dean was a 
competent teacher. 

Not that she was a bad girl, in the 
commonly accepted sense of the word, 
or even foolish. She was, on the con- 
trary, firmly bent on remaining good. 
And she was very wise. She knew all 
about herselfi—even how, little by little, 
she was edging closer to that line, the 
crossing of which, according to the 
triflers’ creed, alone constitutes immor- 
ality. Only she did not know what a 
little line it was—or how easily crossed. 

Trifling—to Lola Dean it was the one 
game in the world, the one antidote 
for the boredom of living. Philip Hal- 
pin had never in any way attracted her, 
but there was no one else about. And, 
palpitantly passionate 
beauty of the night, aroused by the in- 


alive to. the 


tensive contemplation of her own de- 
sires, she had longed for him. There- 
fore, he found her quiveringly respon- 
sive to his kisses. 

At midnight she arose; weak and 
trembling. She had had. enough of 
kissing. She was quite exhausted, and 
a little frightened. She always felt a 
little frightened when she found her- 
self nearing that inevitable stage in the 
game when the game and the man take 
sides against the woman. There is in- 
variably that time of reckoning for‘ the 
trier, when she must either conquer 
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after a struggle—mental, emotional, or 
even physical—or succumb. To-night 
she was especially frightened. She 
mistrusted the things she felt—the stim- 
ulation, the thrill, the languor, the ex- 
haustion. They all seemed dispropor- 
tionate to the cause. What was there 
about this.boy who had never kissed? 
Or was it nothing about him, but only 
something about herself? That sex of 
hers with which she had been experi- 
menting for the past five years—had it 
now begun to experiment with her? 

She rose to go. Philip tried to hold 
her. 

“Just one more!” he pleaded, and the 
swift disgust of the woman for the 
man who pleads when he might com- 
mand made her break away without 
saying good night and hurry to her 
room. 

She let herself in as softly as she 
could. It was late, and she was afraid 
of waking her invalid mother, who 
slept across the hall and who was al- 
ways quarreling with her about the 
boys. Inside her room, she covered 
her face with her hands. 

“Oh, how I hate myself!” she cried, 
a trifle hysterically. “I’m vile! Ugh! 
How it disgusts me—when it’s all over! 
And yet I always start again! How 
adorable he was when he brushed back 
my hair and kissed my forehead! And 
For a moment 





how soft his face is!” 
she indulged in delicious reminiscence. 
“But such a kid! I wonder where it’s 
all leading to. Oh, my God, I wonder !” 
and she began to undress with nervous 
haste in the dark. 

Outside, Philip had sunk into the 
chair she had left. He, too, had buried 
his face in his hands and was shudder- 
ing. Stanley’s girl! He was torn be- 


tween the longing to forget what had 
taken place and the desire to remem- 
ber every breath-destroying phase of it. 

He got up and went in-tg the desk. 
The’ clerk, who was shutting up for 
the night, glad for the chance of com- 











panionship, mixed them each a pleas- 
ant drink. Philip had not forgotten 
that six-year-old promise, but he felt 
a feverish need for doing something, 
something reckless, and he had an idea 
that a drink would make him jolly. 
But it did not. He found himself 
growing very sad. Lola had not kissed 
him good night. Big tears of self-pity 
came to his eyes. She must kiss him 
good night. At the thought, all the 
blood began coursing through his veins 
again. Lola must kiss him good night! 
He went to her door and knocked. 

She opened the door a little, a scared 
figure in white, her hair in two long, 
shadowy braids. 

“Lola,” he began in a choked voice, 
“kiss me good night 

“You!” she cried, and started to close 
the door, but his foot would not let her. 

“Just one,” he begged. 

She opened the door a bit, her face 
livid. 

“Hush!” she hissed. 
will as 

He lowered his voice, but did not 
remove his foot. 

“T want to kiss you good night,” he 
whispered, trying to do so. 

She pushed him away with all her 
strength, furious to tears. 
“Go away, you fool! 

will hear ‘i 
“Just one—and then I'll go.” His 





“My mother 





My mother 





voice ysose again. 

She looked about her helplessly. If 
her mother heard! She had never 
been so frightened in her life. 

“Just o ” he was beginning again, 
when, in panic, she let him in, shutting 
the door behind him. 

He took her in his arms, and -she 
struggled against him in vain. When 
he let her go, she was weak—weak 
from the struggle and the inflaming 
consciousness that he was in her room 
and she was in her nightdress. 

“Now go!” she panted, but he caught 
the lack of decision in her voice. 
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“Not yet!” he pleaded. 
“You mist.” Then 
weakly, “I’m afraid.” 

“What of?” 

“Somebody might see you.” 

“No, they won't. Everybody's 
asleep. And I'll go very softly.” 

“No—no—please go now!” 

He had her in. his arms again and 
felt how she was trembling. It gave 
him a wonderful feeling of mastery, 

“Don't be frightened. Nothing’s’go- 
ing to happen.” 

“Oh—if anything did, I’d kill my- 
self !” 

“There—there,” he soothed, brushing 
the hair back from her forehead in the 
way that intrigued her so. “Nothing 
will.” 

“Promise?” 

“T promise.” 

And on that little promise, they 
leaned the weight of her passion and 
thirst for experiment, his weakness and 
lack of sophistication. Little wonder 
that under the strain it crumpled up 
completely and broke. 


“Not 


There was a Thanksgiving party on 
at the flat. There were eight boys and 
some beer and much smoke in the com- 
bination living and dining room. Philip 
was the chief topic of conversation. 

“T think,” a long-legged guest was 
saying from the brown-leather depths 
of the morris chair, “he’s just nursing 
a grouch.” 

Stanley came quickly to the defense. 

“No, fellows. Phil’s not grouchy. 
He’s reserved.” 

“Reserved!” Herb Storch, who 
shared the front bedroom with Kid 
Cook, was two hundred and ten pounds 
of concentrated scorn. ‘“Reserved— 
with us—after living with us for a 
year! And with you, Stan!” 

Stanley’s brows puckered over his 
candid brown eyes. 

“I think Phil’s got something of his 
mind.” 


she added 
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' "Maybe it’s a Jane,” suggested a 
guest who kept two square inches of 
ap on his head indoors and out. 

“Naaa,” replied Kid Cook. from be- 
hind his spectacles. “Phil gets dots 
‘if a Jane looks at him. What’s the 
odds? Whatever’s biting him, he’ll get 
over it.” 

“Sure,” from Herb Storch. “We 
can stand it if he can. But he’s no 
sunbeam around the place. I don’t 
think he’s said a dozen words to me in 
six weeks.” 

“\ dozen!” Kid Cook, perched on 
the table among the empty beer bottles, 
looked at his roommate over his spec- 
tales. “Whaddye mean? Why, he 
hasn't even spoken a dozen to Stanley 
with him— 
never even looks at him—and_you know 
the way he used to trot around after 
Stanley !” : 

“Gosh”’—Stanley shook his big, 
curly brown head—“I wish I knew 
what it was! I feel rotten about it. 
I've thought and thought, but I can’t re- 
member doing anything to him. I feel 
as if he’s going to pieces over some- 
thing, and I can’t get it out of him.” 

“I wouldn’t worry about it.” Herb 
Storch packed the: tobacco down tightly 
in the bowl of a fat meerschaum, just 
tuning pink. “Leave him alone and 
he'll come home, bringin’ his tale-along 
with him,” 

“Sure.” This from the pea-capped 
guest. “Don’t you worry about him, 
Stan. I bet he’s out trifling right now. 
I bet, while you’re stewing over him, 
he's painting the town with some swell 
Jane.” 

But he was not. He was sitting on 
abench on the deserted Drive, gazing 
moodily across at the lights of Jersey, 
mindless of the November wind that 
cut his face and bit through the cloth 
of his trouser legs. 


—never goes anywhere 
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I won’t marry her!” he was saying, 
and there was a suggestion of tears in 
his voice. “I won't! I won’t! I hate 
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her!” In his pocket he crumpled a 
letter savagely with his hand. “I don’t 
believe she'll kill herself. She don’t 
need to. There’s lots of ways. It’s 
just a bluff to make me marry her. Oh, 
I wish I’d never laid eyes on her! 
She had no business to let me in. I 
didn’t know what I was doing! I was 
drunk. How can I marry anybody? 
It’ll be five years before I’m earning 
anything. Why’d she let me kiss her 
in the first place? She was Stanley’s 
girl. Oh—how could I ever tell Stan- 
ley? I can’t bear to look him in the 
face now, and when he asks me what’s 
the matter, I could kill myself... How 
could I tell him if I married his girl? 
And Uncle Phil—he’d cut me off. I'd 
have to go home and work in the store. 
I won’t! I won't! She can’t make 
me! She can’t make me!” 


It was just before the Christmas hol- 
idays. Herb Storch was explaining to 
his roommate, Kid Cook, what had 
happened in the morgue that day. 

“He was standing with his back to 
me, holding a test tube up to the light. 
I called him to look at something. 

‘Took, Phil,’ I said, ‘what a funny 
birthmark on this shoulder,’ and I could 
see the liquid in the test tube begin to 
shake up and down. He turned to 
look. ‘It’s just like a sword,’ I said 
—those were my very words—‘a per- 
fect little brown sword.’ 

“And with that he turned as yellow 
as the stuff in the tube and keeled over 
in front of my nose, and I heard the 


test tube smash against the floor. They 
say it’s breakdown—or brain fever. 
Poor old Phil! Wonder how long 


they’ll keep him in the repair shop?” 
Weeks they kept him at the hospital. 
On the twg occasions when his chum 
Stanley came to see him, his condition 
became so much worse that it was 
thought advisable to forbid him vis- 
itors. So nobody came any more. 
Early in March, he was discharged 
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from the hospital. There was nothing 
more to do for him except hope that a 
change of scene would overcome his 
apathy and give him the desire to regain 
his strength. Somebody had a relative 
who owned a farm in New Hampshire. 
They asked him if he cared to go there. 
He said yes. He would have answered 


the same if they had suggested sending 


him to the north pole. What difference 
did it make? 

_ But in spite of the fact that nothing 
made any difference, in spite of the 
fact that he would not try to regain 
his strength, but sat for long hours 
brooding wherever and whenever the 
spring sun was warm enough to invite 
him, in spite of his failure to do any 
of the things the doctors had told him 
to, because of the simple living on the 
farm and because he was twenty-one 
and youth recovers in spite of itself, 
a little flesh did find its way to his im- 
poverished frame, a little color drove 
the whiteness from his cheeks. But 
nothing could bring back the healthy 
look to his blue eyes. They had gazed 
too insistently on bloodstains. And his 
delicate, girl’s mouth had a new look 
of tightness, as if the lips were closed 
on something which they must never 
allow to escape. 

He took no interest in the earth com- 
ing to life about him. -He took no 
interest in anything. He even stopped 
writing home. His uncle wrote him, 
finally, that if he did not mean to go 
back to college and complete his studies, 
he was to come back to LaCrosse and 
take his place in the store. That was 
late in April. He never answered the 
letter, or the two that followed, couched 
in stronger and still stronger language, 
and registered. After which all cor- 
respondence from Wiscongjn ceased, 
including the monthly checks. 

When his money was all but gone, 
Philip left the farm and wandered in 
to the near-by town-of Wingdale. 
Ethan Allen, the proprietor of the 


Wingdale drug store, was inclined 
discuss his affairs with any one who. 
would listen. 

“The hardest thing,” he confided tp 
the stranger who stepped in to by 
some razor blades, “is to get a_lerk 
that’s got push, but not so much fe 
wants to push you off the map, You 
don’t happen to know of a young map 
with some experience that wants the 
job of clerk here?” 

“T’'ll take it,” replied Philip lacogj- 
cally, and he got it. 

Ethan Allen, a confiding, easy-going 
man, with a fringe of faded gray hair 
and a faded gray alpaca coat and faded 
gray eyes behind small, steel-rimmed 
spectacles, which he was always tak 
ing off and’ wiping absent-mindedly, 
felt that for once in his life he had 
done something wise without consult 
ing his wife. For in spite of the skep- 
ticism of that lady, who was very 
shrewd and slightly acid, there was no 
fault to be found with the new clerk. 
He was careful and trustworthy anda 
hard worker. And he did not hint 
about a raise, although he had been 
taken on trial at a low wage. This 
was what finally won over Mrs. Allen, 
good Yankee that she was. He also 
did not fool around with the soda trade, 
which his advent had __ indubitably 
boomed. 

But if he did not look at the flower 
of Wingdale maidenhood who gath- 
ered around the soda fountain, neither 
did he look at anybody else—except at 
Cynthia Allen, perhaps, who was nine. 

He boarded with the Allens. Mrs 
Allen always objected to boarding the 
clerk. It was enough to serve hot 
meals to one man who wanted them 
on the table at the stroke of the hour 
lest he lose a minute from the stor, 
and then, like as not, would let them 
grow cold while he discussed the it 
creased wholesale price of drugs, of 
the small profit in the new, widely aé 
vertised panaceas, 
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"But Philip caused her no additional 
work. He made no demands. He 
would snatch a bite from the stove Or 
the ice box and wash up his own dishes 
afterward. Sometimes he went with- 
out. 

One night, when she had gone out 
yithout providing anything and he felt 
oo tired to bother, Cynthia found him 
about to let his supper go by default. 
Stenly she drove him back into the 
kitchen and made him sit down while 
she warmed upsthe remnants of supper 
forhim. Then, with all the importance 
of her nine years, she stood over him 
and watched him eat. She was a sturdy 
youngster, with short brown hair and 
wide-set, unflinching, light-brown eyes. 
And she had a way of catching "her 
lower lip under her two prominent 
front teeth and hunching up her boyish 
shoulders, when she laughed, that made 
her look deliciously impish. 

And because there had never been 
ay younger child for her to coddle 
and scold and she had always yearned 
for one so utterly, and because he was 
more desperately in need of coddling 
and scolding than even the saddest waif 
dog she had ever brought home to a 
shrilly protesting mother, there sprang 
up between them one of those enduring 
friendships that are founded on the 
greatest of human needs and fostered 
by the littlest acts of daily love and 
service, 

She saw that 
that, and brewed him 
be came off duty in the evening. He 
planted a garden for her and worked 
in it all his spare hours. She saved 
lalf her dessert for him if he seemed 
threatened with deprivation, and read 
tohim large portions of all the succes- 
ive Elsie books. He bought her the 
best camera out of stock and taught 
het how to use it. He heard her spell- 
ing, and she tried to get him to go to 
church. He invariably humored her, 
and she alternately domineered oyer 


after 
when 


he got his meals, 
fresh tea 


him and drove the breath out of his 
body with the violence of her sudden 
onslaughts of love. He took the place 
of the younger child she had never 
known. She took the place, for him, 
of everything—the one friend, the one 
idea, the one woman. : 

In Wingdale, the slight flurry in the 
soda business having died down, he 
became an accepted figure—accepted in 
spite of the fact that he never went to 
church and could not be made to talk 
about his past. After a while, even 
these idiosyncrasies were no longer 
commented upon, and he was allowed 
to slide noiselessly into a pale, slightly 
bald old man of twenty-six or seven, 
who rarely lighted up except when re- 
flecting the autumn coloring of Cynthia 
and who never laughed except when 
Cynthia’s still boyish shoulders went 
upward and her two big front teeth 
closed over her lower lip in the laugh 
that still made her look so impish. 

It was when Philip had been in 
Wingdale six years that Ethan Allen 
died. Mrs. Allen was helpless, and 
Cynthia was prostrated. Philip took 
care of everything. And when all was 
quiet, he hired an extra clerk from 
Concord and went right.on running 
the business, keeping only his salary for 
himself and turning over the rest, as 
before, to Mrs. Allen. 

With the growth of the town, the 
business had prospered and grown. 
But Ethan Allen had never 
business man. He trusted everybody, 
and he clung tenaciously to all the old 
drug traditions. Philip put the business 
on a strictly commercial, up-to-date 
basis, and the profits grew accord- 
ingly. He put the best of himself into 
it, never realizing how much it thereby 
grew to mean to him. It always 
seemed to him that he was doing it 
all for Cynthia. And he really be- 
lieved the thrill he felt at the intro- 
duction of the new double glass front 
was all in anticipation of enough money 


been a 
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to send Cynthia to one of the best col- 
leges in the East—the one she had set 
her heart on attending. 

It was during her first semester, 
when she came home for the Christmas 
holidays, that the first change took 
place between them. She came run- 
ning into the store to him and turned 
up her face for the kiss they had al- 
ways exchanged on such occasions. He 
bent to kiss her as always, but because 
he noticed, with a sudden self-conscious 
pang, what a young lady she had be- 
come, and because he had suffered so 
much more than he had ever believed 
he could suffer, missing her, and emo- 
tion made him withdraw within him- 
self, he could not bring himself to kiss 
her upturned mouth, through which a 
hint of her two white teeth showed, 
but brushed her cheek lightly with his 
lips and turned away. 


Cynthia understood. Girls of seven- 


teen know by instinct when the time 


comes for them to know. She. under- 
stood, and because she cared for him 
so very much and was not a shadow 
of a coquette, she did not make it hard 
for him. She was immensely sorry 
for him, with her seventeen-year-old 
dreams of a romantic connection for 
herself somewhere away from home. 

So there was, in place of the old 
camaraderie, something more .delicate 
between them—a feeling affectionate 
and frank on the surface and wonder- 
fully tender throughout, but concealing 
an undercurrent of something subtle, 
something mutually veiled. 

It was when she came back to Wing- 
dale to live, after four emotionally 
pregnant years at college which had 
yielded her, instead of the romantic 
connection of her dreams, only a clear- 
eyed knowledge of herself and men, 
that another change took place between 
them. 

For she had decided to tear aside 
that veil. She had made up her mind 
to content herself with serious, one- 


minded, wistful Philip. She wag am 
prepared to take him when he asked. 
—to relinquish her dreams, to make 
him a good wife. But he did not ag 
For a whole year, during which gp 
plied him with all her woman’s weapons 
—their friendship, her brains, her fem. 
ninity—he never crossed by a breadth 
that slight, but significant line whic 
marks the boundary of the lovers 
domain. And from passive acceptance, 
her mental state became one of aggres- 
sive desire. 

If he had asked her, she would haye 
felt, all her life, perhaps, that she had 
wasted herself slightly. But becaus 
he did not, she wrapped all her. 
strength around the task of making 
him, and grew to love him in the doing 
Women are that way. 

She began to idealize him. She eyen 
found him handsome, although he was 
only a moderately good-looking man in 
the early thirties whose hair was van- 
ishing on top and whose wistful blue 
eyes were hidden behind big bone spec- 
tacles. 

She decided one day that it might 
be a matter of money. So she set about 
inquiring into things, and when she 
found ,the way matters stood at the 
store, she overrode her mother’s, dis 
inclination and Philip’s protests and in- 
sisted on some more equitable arrange- 
ment. But even after he was making 
what passed in Wingdale for a great 
deal of moriey, the thing did not hap 
pen that she wished to have happen 
And then sane, clear-headed Cynthia be 
gan to grow moody and violent. Re 
pression of the gifts she had to git 
him swelled the tide of her emotions 
until they threatened to swamp them 
both. And there was none of the dd 
ease between them. 

Philip noticed, and it made him 
vaguely uneasy. One evening, when 
she had actually quarreled with him 
about something—or  nothing—apd 
gone to her room in tears, he could 












sleep, but lay awake all night, won- 
dering what to do with her and plan- 
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0 sing finally to send her away some- 
not ask Mm where for a holiday. 

Ch she The next morning, he had to go to 





New York to purchase stock. As he 







v eapons 
er femj- Hm was passing her room on tiptoe, so as 
breadth MM got to waken her—for he was making 
» which Hf an early train—he was surprised to 
lover's MM hear her calling him. 

ptance, He turned the knob softly and went 





in. She was sitting up in bed, holding 







aggres- : 

a pink-and-white quilt up under her 
Id have # chin. Her short, thick hair hung about 
she had #§ her shoulders, and in the cold, grayish 
because MM light, her eyes still rebelliously half 
all her shut, she looked ridiculously little and 





thildlike. Philip paused self-consciously 
on the threshold. 

“Come in,” she said, patting back a 
yawn with two brown, slender fingers, 
And when he did so, “I’m sorry about 
last night,” she said, and caught her 
under lip beneath her teeth and looked 
up at him. 

“Oh—that's all right.” 

She shook her head. 

“N-no, it’s not. I wanted to be up 
and tell you I was sorry before you 
left”—she was full of adorable peni- 
tence—“but I overslept.” 
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’s. dis- If he had felt-any resentment, which 
ind in- # he had not, it would have melted long 





since. But still she continued, with 
that maddening new humility, while he 


range- 
naking 








great @ stood there turning his hat in his hands: 

t hap- “I didn’t want you to go without 
appen. Mi saying good-by to me, even if I did 
hia be MH deserve it.” 








Re “Nonsense! he answered. “Of 
> give course I’d want to say good-by to you 
otions #H if you were up.” 





Then there was an awkward pause, 
during which she did not say anything, 
but kept looking at him over the top 
of the flowered quilt in a way that 
made him swallow hard. 

“Good-by,” he said at last. 

“Good-by, Philip,” and as he started 
lo grope for the doorknob behind him, 









The Little Brown Sword 


she added innocently, “Don’t you want 
to kiss me good-by?” 

There was no reason why the thought 
of it should drive the breath out of his 
body and make the room dance before 
his eyes. Often they kissed one an- 
other good-by before parting for a 
journey. 

“Of course I do,” he stammered and 
crossed over to the bed. 

He meant to kiss her on the cheek. 
But she reached up her arms, and 
something went wrong. She may have 
turned her head suddenly upward, or 
he may have grown dizzy with the 
nearness of her body, but it was her 
lips that received his kiss—her warm, 
upturned, answering lips. And with- 
out meaning to, his arms went about 
her half-bare shoulders, and he crushed 
her to him. A full minute they clung 
together so, all the throbbing question 
of their being finding answer in that 
bieathless, measureless moment. Then, 
realizing, he broke away, and stumbled 
quickly out of the door, but not quickly 
enough to escape seeing the Yook in 
her eyes—the radiant, glowing woman 
look—that followed him even into the 
city. 


It was the following day. The train 
for Wingdale had just pulled out. But 
Philip was not in it. He was sitting 
in his moderate-priced room- in the 
modest hotel which he always selected, 
trying to for millionth 
time, the tangle that lay before him. 
He would not go back to Wingdale 
until he had definitely planned some 
course of action, definitely found some 
answer to the puzzle which all his reck- 
oning seemed to make no simpler. 

He and Cynthia were headed toward 
something which he could no longer 
count on his self-control to avoid. And 
that something must not be allowed -to 
happen until he had told Cynthia the 
thing he had never told to mortal soul. 
And after he told her For the 


unravel, the 
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millionth time, he tried to close Kis 
mind’s eye to the look that would be 
in her face. A double murderer! He 
would endure anything rather. than see 
that look creep into her eyes. He 
would not go back. Being a man, he 
even thought that would be best. But 
there was the store. He must go back. 
And there he was at the beginning 
again! If he could have blotted out of 
his life that one night so long ago! 
That one night! 

And then all the old memories and 
associations, held so long so firmly 
leashed, unloosed by the upheaval of 
everything within him, came clamor- 
ing down the fourteen placid years, 
tearing at his will for the chance to 
come to the surface. And almost with- 


out his own volition, he picked up the 
telephone directory and began turning 
the pages. 

There it was—‘Ritchfield, Stanley, 
M. D.,” and an address not very far 


uptown. That must be his Stanley— 
he knew, it. A wave of emotion swept 
over hirk, leaving him faint and dizzy. 
He seized his hat and started out be- 
fore he knew that he had decided to go. 

It was atypical prosperous doctor’s 
house that he came to—brownstone, 
with an English basement and an in- 
finitesimally small brass nameplate be- 
side the door. A pang of jealousy shot 
through Philip. How evident it was 
that Stanley had succeeded! And be- 
ing too close to himself, it never struck 
him that, from a worldly standpoint, 
he, too, had succeeded—probably bet- 
ter than he would have in general prac- 
tice in Wisconsin. 

An Irish maid opened the door. Doc- 
tor Ritchfield was not in. His office 
hours were over. Was he a patient? 

No—an old friend. 

She left him in the white-and-gray 
waiting room, while she went to in- 
quire. In a few minutes, she reap- 
peared. Doctor Ritchfield would not 
be back for some time, but Mrs. Ritch- 


field would see him. He thanked cn 
and waited, speculating idly on the king 
of woman Stanley would have married, 

Even after she had entered the room 
—a large woman with broad shoulders 
and closely confined waist and hips 
wearing a fitted serge dress—he did 
not recognize her. But she, seeing him 
stopped short in the doorway and clung 
to the brick-colored portiéres, her well. - 
defined bosom responding visibly to the 
sharp intake of her breath, 

“Philip Halpin!” she exclaimed, ing 
voice in which surprise and fear £on- 
quered the steadiness she had tried to 
attain. 

It was his turn to start, and not hay 
ing her poise, he did not recover im 
mediately, but began to back away, the 
magazine he had been reading drop 
ping from his hands, his eyes almost 
starting from his head. 

“You—Lola Dean!’ 

“Yes—didn’t you know?” Andathis 
evident lack of sinister intent, she be 
gan to be more at ease. 

“Sit down,” she added, almost 
calmly. After all, it had happened very 
long ago—and Stanley Knew. 

“How’s—Stanley ?” Philip was say- 
ing, and it was of Stanley they spoke 
throughout his visit, tactily avoiding 
the thing that lay between them, the 
thing that they had both striven so 
hard to forget. Only of Stanley they 
spoke—Stanley, his ambitions, his sue 
cess. 

“It doesn’t all come from medicine,” 
she admitted, ‘although he’s doing very 
well. But he writes, too—for the mag- 
azines. Little human-interest articles— 
sémimedical—for laymen, like this— 
and this—and this,” and she opened 
several periodicals and spread them be 
fore him. 

At the sight of one, he looked 9 
queer that she leaned over to see what 
it was. 

“Oh—that! ‘Birthmarks’—that’s jus 














itl thing. He got the idea from 
me,” and she laughed a trifle self-con- 





rm «iously, not noting at all how white he 
toom jad grown, or how the hand that held 
ilders she magazine trembled. 











hips, “| have a birthmark. It runs right 
e did @ through our family. All the girls have 
him, i it.” : 
clung He had let the magazine fall, and 
well. che picked it up, turning the pages 
to the MM thoughtfully, so that she did not see 
his face at all, or she would have won- 
ina i dered. ; 
-hon- “It gave himsthe idea for an inter- 
edto Mp eting little article. It’s queer how a 
birthmark runs through a_ family. 
hay fg Ours is on the left shoulder—like a 
rim (gittle brown sword. It’s always been 
y, the in the family—oh—’way back ; so far 
drop. hack”—she smiled whimsically—“that 
Imost Mpitere’s a family tradition about it. 
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The Little Browh Sword 


RAOUL’S SONG 
“ Lilith’’) 
HE birds have told their bliss, 
And suddenly that ebbing music ends 
On purple reach of streams where Twilight bends 
The brow to Evening’s kiss. 


Turn thou as mute to mine! 

For on the white beginnings of thy breast 

My brow and lips, idolatrous, would rest 
I 

And know the hour divine. 


Now end the barren years. 
The lucid evening star, a drop of dew 

Hidden till sunset’s rose had burned anew, 
Shines also in thy tears. 


Let not thy love delay, 
Nor silence hold our destinies apart; 
For what thy beauty says unto my heart 
My heart can never say. 
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They say the women of our family 
were under the protection of Diana— 
and she gave them the little sword—to 
avenge them + 

Her voice went on and on, in pleas- 
ing contralto cadences. But he did not 
know what it was she was saying, until 
at last an upward inflection and a pause 
brought him out of his reveries with 
the sudden guilty consciousness that 
there was a question to be answered. 

“No,” he replied, and he could see 
that she looked relieved. ‘No, thanks 
—I’m sorry. But there’s a six-o’clock 
train I want to catch back to Wing- 
dale.” 

No, under any circumstances, he 
would not wait. He had waited very 
long already, very long indeed. 

And Diana had graciously shown 
him that she was sufficiently avenged. 








GEORGE STERLING. 






















Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 
Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword— 


But where are the snows of yesteryear? 
—Ballad of Dead Ladies. 
HE is the worst among many bad 
oy women of a bad race,” said Sir 
Thomas Overbury. 

He said it about Frances Howard. 
This frank comment did not please 
the bewitching countess, and it cost 
Overbury his life, as I shall show you 
presently. 

Frances was born in 1593, and was 
a grandniece of Queen Catherine How- 
ard, one of Henry V@II.’s motley as- 
sortment of wives. The Howard fam- 
ily tree was plentifully flowered with 
traitors, murderers, and murderesses. 
Some member of the family was al- 
most always to be found in the Tower 
—if by chance he escaped the scaffold. 
In fact, the Tower might almost be con- 
sidered as one of the Howard ancestral 
homes. 

Frances’ father was Thomas How- 
ard, Earl of Suffolk, whose father and 
grandfather before him died on the 
block, Her mother was a daughter of 
Sir Henry Knevil, and was a spy and 
pensioner of her country’s most danger- 
ous enemy, the King of Spain. She 
was true to no one—least of all, her 
husband, over whom, nevertheless, she 
had a baneful power. 

Among such criminal surroundings, 


More 
Super-Women 


By Anice Terhune 


Frances Howard: 


The Wicked Countess of Somerset 


little Frances first opened her eyes, 
She was one of ten children, all mor 
or less rotten. Her beauty, her talents, 
and her positive genius for evil thade 
themselves felt. while she was still af 
most a baby. . 
Then, as a little girl of twelve, she 
was married to a fourteen-year-old boy 
—Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, 
The lad was a favorite with the king 
James I., and the future looked prom- 
ising for the bridal pair. But Frances 
hated her young husband, and. shunned 
him. This is noteworthy, as he is a 
most the only man she ever shunned. 
The wedding was celebrated with 
great pomp. A brilliant masque was 
written for it by Ben Jonson, with stage 
settings by Inigo Jones. Then the 
bride—lovely, but pouting—was taken 
home to her father’s house, to plot mis- 
chief, while Essex went back to school. 


it 


The bridegroom was a fellow student 
at Eton, and afterward at Oxford, of 
Henry, Prince of Wales. They were 
great chums, receiving their degrees of 
M. A. at the same time. 

School over, there came a continental 
tour. Then the husband, now a hand- 
some boy of twenty, sought his bride. 

He found her, at eighteen, a vision 
of loveliness exceeding his wildest 
hopes, a perfect, glowing rose—cov 
ered, alas, with very prickly thorns, as 
he speedily learned. 
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Not for one moment since their child 


marriage had she ceased to loathe him 
with all the fierceness and intensity of 
her nature. And she took every oppor- 
tunity to let him know it. 

He carried her off, to be sure, like 
the proverbial cave man, but that was 
all the good it did him. She made life 
as miserable for him as she could, and 
that is saying a great deal; for, as I 
have said, Frances had a genius for 
evil. One of her many ways of keep- 
ing him on the rack was to flaunt her 
other adorers—and there were many— 
before him. 

Though she was adamant to Essex, 
she was kindness itself to Prince 
Henry, Essex’s dearest friend. Henry 
returned her affection tenfold, and 
everybody had a happy time—but 
Essex. 

Then the flirtation with the Prince 
of Wales was swallowed up in the 
bride’s serious intrigue with Robert 
Carr, Viscount Rochester, who was 
afterward Earl of Somerset. During 
the years when Essex had been at 
school and college, Frances had not 
been idle. Child as she was, she had 
met Rochester, and they had fallen des- 
perately in love with each other. There 
is little doubt that their intrigue was 
carried on with the secret help of the 
girl’s infamous great uncle, Lord 
Northampton. 

Exerting her super-woman fascina- 
tions, the child induced Northampton 
to enter into their schemes and help 
cover up their clandestine meetings. 

Rochester was madly in, love. Of 
necessity, he was shunted into the back- 
ground when Essex appeared to claim 
his bride. Prince Henry’s infatuation 
also interfered with the earlier lover’s 
plans. But Rochester bided his time, 
and his time was not long in coming. 

Do you wonder that things were not 
tosy for Essex? 

The countess’ father protested 
weakly, but no one paid much attention 





More Super-Women 


to him. Finally, after a particularly 
lively row, Frances ran away from her 
husband and took shelter under Roches- 
ter’s roof. Her father again protested 
—this time with a little more strength. 
She was forced to go back to Essex, 
clawing and snarling all the’ way, like 
a very fluffy and naughty kitten. 


In the meantime, Essex had had 
smallpox. So she hated him all the 
more. She kept herself locked in her 


room as much as possible, never stir- 
ring out until night, and called “Cow!” 
“Beast!” and “Coward!” through the 
keyhole at her husband whenever he 
ventured to speak to her. 

Rochester, who was always in touch 
with Frances, contrived to visit her 
secretly. He grew desperate, and de- 
clared that he could stand the. situation 
no longer. The countess knit her deli- 
cate eyebrows and put her sharp wits 
to work. 

It was the age of sorcery and witch- 
craft. The unhappy wife called in the 
aid of Doctor Simon Forman, ‘a wiz- 
ard and dealer in spells.” She also 
appealed to Mrs. Anne Turner, so- 
called “wise woman.” Through this 
precious pair, she procured certain 
drugs with which she promptly began 
to experiment on Essex. 

She was not successful in getting him 
out of her way—by that means, at any 
rate—and the fact that he refused to 
succumb to her treatment was only an- 
other source of grie against him, 
as you will see by the letter she wrote 
Mrs. Turner. 

“Sweet Turner,” she began, “I am 
out of all hope of any good in this 
world. My lord is as well as ever he 
was; so you may see in what a miser- 
able case I am. As you have taken 
pains all this while for me, so now do 
all you can, for I was never so un- 
happy. I cannot be happy so long as 
this man Essex liveth. Therefore, pray 


‘vance 


for me, for I have need; but I should 
be better if I had your company to ease 
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my mind. Let him’—Forman—“know 
this ill news. If I can get this done, 
you shall have as much money as you 
can demand. And this is fair play.” 

In a letter to Forman, she wrote:- 

“Be careftil you name me not to any- 
body, for we have so many spies that 
you must use all your wits—and all 
is little enough, for the world is against 
me and the Heavens favor me -not. 
My lord is lusty and merry, and drinks 
with his men, and all the content he 
gives me is to use me as doggedly as 
before. I think I shall never be happy 
in this world, because he hinders my 
good, and ever will. So remember, 
and for God’s sake get me free from 
this place.” 

In spite of these touching letters, the 
poison did not work. So the countess 
tried: her wiles on Mary Woods, a 
palmist. There were promises, but the 
provoking Essex continued to live. 

In 1613 Mary Woods was accused 
of stealing a diamond ring belonging 
to the countess. Her defense was that 
the countess had given her the ring, and 
had also promised her a_ thousand 
pounds if she would concoct a poison 
which should do away with the earl, 
the poison not to take effect in less 
than three days. Mary undertook to 
do the dirty work, but repented— 
though she was not above keeping the 
ring. 

All these vexations merely fanned 
the love affair between Rochester and 
the countess into a wilder flame. All 
else failing, Frances resolved to go 
higher up. She tried her fascinations 
on the King, James I., and so bewitched 
the stodgy old prig that he eagerly 
handed her a bill of divorce from 
Essex. 

The marriage was set aside with as 
much pomp as it had been entered into, 
It took the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of Ely, the Bishop of Lich- 
field, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir Daniel Dun, Sir John Benett, Doc- 
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tor Francis James, and Doctor Thomas’ 
Edwards—appointed, aided, and abetted 
by King James and the ill-treated 
wife’s great-uncle, Northampton—to 
put asunder legally what God had 
joined together. 

Great was the lure of Frances Hoy. 
ard. 

Throughout the proceedings, Essex 
remained manly and dignified, denying 
all his wife’s charges. The case 
dragged on for five months. The 
queen, who detested Frances—for more 
reasons than one—refused to counte- 
nance the divorce. Frances became 
very impatient, and appealed again to 
the king, begging him to hurry matters, 
Thereupon, the king sent a special in 
junction to the council, ordering an in- 
stant verdict. Frances won her divorce 
without more ado. ; 

The moment she was free, Rochester 
and she began preparations for their 
marriage. Rochester was made Earl 
of Somerset. The wedding day was 
set. 

The queen stoutly refused to go to 
the marriage, but was finally ordered 
to do so by the king, who was manag- 
ing the whole affair. Not daring to 
refuse the royal mandate, the queen 
put aside her prejudices and went, but, 
in return, she insisted that the king 
should not give the bride away, though 
that had been a part of Frances’ plan. 
James had given her away on her mar 
riage to Essex, but the queen objected 
to its becoming a habit. So the bride's 
father took the king’s place at the last 
moment. 

The wedding was solemnized at 
Whitehall, and the shamelessness of the 
times is shown by the fact that the dean 
of the chapel, Doctor James Montague 
—who had married Frances to her first 
husband—officiated, while the Dean of 
Westminster preached a fulsome set 
mon, extolling the virtues of the bride 
As a crowning bit of effrontery, Frances 
wore her hair hanging down her back, 
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More Super-Women 


a national custom which denoted that 
the bride was making her maiden voy- 
age to the altar. 

All the leading poets and dramatists 
of the day were roped in by the king 
to celebrate the occasion. Campion 
wrote the masque performed on the 
wedding night. Ben Jonson wrote “A 
Challenge.” Chapman contributed a 
poem, “Andromeda  Liberata”—for 
which he was taken out and pummeled 
by Essex’s friends—while Donne com- 
pleted the coat of whitewash by writing 
“An Epithalamium.” 

Gaudy wedding presents added to the 
ghastly burlesque. The City of Lon- 
don sent a silver service, as did the 


Merchant Adventurers, the East India 


Company, the Farmers .of the Customs, 
and other organizations. Sir Thomas 
Lake sent six candlesticks, Sir Robert 
Carr and Sir Fulke Greville gave a 
gold cup, Sir Charles Wilmot a gold 
warming pan. The Countess of 
Shrewsbury’s present was a gold basin 
and ewer and three large gold bowls. 
The Earl of Salisbury gave two sets of 
hangings. The Spanish ambassador 
sent a jewel valued at twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars, while Lord Northamp- 
ton’s present was a “gold basin and 
ewer set with rare stones.” Sir Ralph 
Winwood donated five horses. 

The city, always kowtowing to roy- 
alty, provided a colossal feast at the 
Mansion House, presided over by the 
lord mayor in { There was a 
great torchlight procession, ending with 
a performance of Will Shakespeare’s 
“Twelfth Night.” A “Masque of 
Flowers” was presented by Lord Ba- 
ton before the court during the wed- 
ding-banquet at Whitehall. 

; It certainly paid to be a super-woman 
in those days, 

During all the months in which 
Frances had been busily indulging in 
the gay and merry game of enslaving 
tarls, princes, and kings, and of ex- 
changing old husbands for new, other 


person, 


things, not quite so gay and merry, had 
been happening. 

One man alone, of all who came 
under the countess’ sway, was not en- 
chanted by her. He was Sir Thomas 
Overbury, “a gentleman -of rarest ac- 
complishments, of statesmanlike gffts,” 
and Rochester’s dearest friend. They 
were boyhood .chums. Sir Thomas 
loved Rochester with a deep, unselfish 
devotion, and was always ready to help 
him out of. every scrape. . 

When Rochester first fell in love 
with Frances, Overbury regarded the 
intrigue rather indulgently, and even 
wrote Rochester’s love letters for him. 
After meeting the countess, however, 
he became convinced that no good 
could come to his friend from her, and 
earnestly besought Rochester to give 
up the whole affair. 

The lover was infatuated idiot 
enough to tell Frances of this advice. 
In pique, she set out to “charm -Over- 
bury, as she had charmed gJl other 
men who came near her. But this time 
the charm did not work. The more 
Overbury saw of her, the more vio- 
lently ke distrusted and disliked her, 
and. the more he feared for his friend. 

When Frances became really con- 
vinced that she could not enslave Sir 
Thomas, she began to hate him, and 
presently her hatred became a mania. 

It was war to the death between 
Overbury and herself, for the soul of 
Rochester. Sir Thomas was most fear- 
less and outspoken in his denunciation 
of the proposed divorce and remar- 
riage. Always high-minded, he could 
not stand by and see his friend become 
a party to such baseness. 

Frances hated him quite as much 
because he failed to fall in love with 
her as because he interfered between 
her and Rochester. In her fury, she 
offered Sir David Wood a thousand 
pounds if he could pick a quarrel with 
Overbury and kill him in a duel. Be- 
fore this could be arranged, her schem- 








ing uncle, Northampton, thought of a 
safer plan to get the victim out of the 
way. He caused a foreign embassy to 
be offered Overbury, which Rochester, 
prompted by Frances, persuaded him 
to refuse. 

This refusal was twisted about in 
such a way as to make it seem an affront 
to the king. Overbury was at once 
clapped into the Tower, where he was 
confined in one of the most smothery 
dungeons and denied all communica- 
tion with his friends. 

Frances lost no time in pushing her 
advantage. Hers was the witchery of 
the devil. Her beauty and magnetism 
kept the king, Prince Henry, North- 
ampton, and Rochester at her beck and 
call. Her first move was to have Sir 
William Wood, the honest lieutenant 
of the Tower, removed, and Sir Ger- 
vase Helwys, an unscrupulous tool of 
her own, substituted. Next, she had 
Richard Weston, a protégé of North- 
ampton’s, made deputy governor of the 
prison. Then began a systematic at- 
tempt to poison Overbury. 

For a long time, he was too clever 
for the plotters. He had a powerful 
antidote for every poison, smuggled to 
him by a loyal friend, Doctor Francis 
Anthony. The murderers put “rosa- 
ker” in his broth. No result. Next 
they tried “white” arsenic. Again no 
result. Then some tarts and jellies 
made by the countess’ own fair hands, 
and thoughtfully seasoned with corro- 
sive sublimate, were sent to the pris- 
oner, Still Overbury obstinately de- 
clined to die. 

The countess found it hard to wait 
and sent for Weston, who told her that 
he had given the prisoner enough poison 
to kill twenty men. 

Finally, through her old ally, Mrs. 
Turner, Frances engaged the services 
of an apothecary named Franklin, who 
was warranted to kill anybody or any- 
thing if he really set his mind to it. 
Franklin made a frightful mixture— 
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arsenic, aqua-fortis, mercury, powd 
of diamonds—seven different kinds of” 
poisons, in fact. 

This was given to poor Overbury, 
Worn out by suffering, he collapsed at 
last, but the number of antidotes he 
had taken so fortified his system that 
he was a very long time dying. His 
family made vain efforts to see him, 
After weeks of agony, he died. Weston 
is said to have smothered him at the 
last, with a pillow. 

This achieved, the countess_ was 
serenely happy. She was now the most 
influential woman at court, adored by 
all men—but avoided by all women, 

Then, at the height of her glory, a 
cloud appeared—in the person of 
George Villiers. The king, tired of 
Somerset’s arrogance, turned to Vil 
liers in relief. Overbury’s many 
friends watched in the background, 
Biding their time for revenge and jus- 
tice, they saw the gradual decline of 
Somerset and the. rise of Villiers, now 
all-powerful, who detested the countess, 
and on whose support they could rely. 

Reports vary as to how Overbury’s 
murder came to light. One story is 
that the boy who took the poison to 
the Tower revealed the whole secret 
when he was dying. He confessed it 
to William Trumbull, who repeated it 
to Sir Ralph Winwood, secretary of 
state. Helwys furnished another clew 
by confessing that attempts had been 
made on Overbury’s life. 

Winwood put the case before the 
king, who ordered an immediate inves 
tigation. Lord Chief Justice Sir Et 
ward Coke took up the matter with 
great zeal, assisted by Sir Francis 
Bacon. : 

The case came to trial and was beatt 
tifully handled by the two immortal 
lawyers. Rochester and the countess 
were put under arrest and were held 
prisoner in their own home. One by 
one, the witnesses were placed on the 
William Wood, Helwys, 
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Weston, the Turner woman, the coro- 
ner, two servants, and one of the king’s 
musicians, who had carried the tarts 
from the countess to Overbury. 

Rochester tried to get in touch with 
Mrs. Turner, and to seize certain in- 
criminating papers held by Weston’s 
son. For this he was thrown into the 
Tower. 

Weston was found guilty and hanged, 
as was Mrs. Turner. Sir Edward 
Coke, in summing up his case against 
the latter said, “She is a sorceress, a 
witch, a felon, and a murderess.” In- 
cidentally, she was the inventor of yel- 
low starch, and Sir Edward paid 
tribute to this fact by a somewhat grim 


practical joke. He ordered her hanged 


“in yellow starched ruffles, while the 
hangmen wore yellow starched ruffs for 


the occasion.” At the foot of the 
scaffold, she asked leave to pray for 
the Countess of .Somerset, “as she 
wished to be allowed to do so while 
she had breath.” ‘ 

Helwys was hanged on Tower Hill, 
Franklin at Tyburn. 

As the trial continued and the plot 
was unwound, the countess was grad- 
ually revealed as arch-conspirator, and 
she became the focus of horror and 
hatred to all England. A close watch 
was kept to prevent her from com- 

1 Finally she was put 
into the Tower. Here her haunting 
fear was that she might some time be 
lodged in the room where Overbury 


mitting suicide. 


had died. 

Her trial postponed 
times on one pretext or another, the 
king moving heaven and earth to save 
her. In spite of his efforts, the trial 
came off on May 24, 1616. It was 
held in Westminster Hall, before a tre- 
mendous gathering of peers, the lord 
high steward presiding. People fairly 
tumbled over one another in their 
eagerness to secure seats, and paid fab- 
wlous sums for the privilege. 

King James had given orders that 


was several 


the countess should be treated gently, 
“and that no odious or criminal speech” 
should be allowed. Excitement was at 
fever heat. At last the impatient crowd 
saw: the lord chancellor enter the hall, 
preceded by six  sergeants-at-arms; 
carrying maces. On either side of the 
lord chancellor walked the peers, in 
their robes of state, and behind them 
the scarlet judges. 

At the bar waited the lietitenant of 
the Tower. After a few preliminaries, 
the sergeant crier shouted, “Ovyez, 
oyez, oyez!” and the roll call of peers 
was taken, each lord uncovering and 
standing until the next name was called. 
Then the lieutenant of the Tower was 
bidden to bring the prisoner to the bar. 

“One can imagine,” says Philip 
Gibbs, “the deep-drawn breath of the 
great assembly, and the sudden rustle 
of cloaks and gowns as they strained 
forwaftl to catch a glimpse of the ac- 
cused lady.” 

She was led in. by Sir George More, 
lieutenant of the Tower. She was a 
slim figure, shrinking and timid in the 
gaze of the great crowd, who stared 
with tense excitement at that face of 
great beauty which had bewitched the 
Earl of Somerset and many another 
aman. She was dressed in black, with 
delicate white ruffles at throat and neck. 

Walking with dignity, though trem- 
bling at every step, she made her way 
to the bar and curtsied low three times 

first to the lord high steward, then 
to the peers. 

At once her irresistible lure asserted 
itself, and a pity swept 
through the whole audience. Her tear- 
dimmed eyes, raised for a moment, 
were held by the gaze of a man directly 
opposite—a young man with a stern 
face and melancholy mien. It was Es- 
sex, her former husband. Even yet, 
knowing her as he must, he could not 
keep his eyes from her lovely face. 

“Frances, Countess of Somerset, 
hold up thy right hand!” came the call. 
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As if dreaming, Frances mechani- 
cally held up her white hand, “the 
hand,” says Gibbs, “that had caressed 
the flaxen hair of Robert Carr in the 
days of their first guiltiness.” She 
held it up so long that she had to be 
told to put it down. 

The confessions of her partners in 
crime were read to her, while she lis- 
tened with face of marble. Then she 
was asked to plead to the indictment. 
The silence was tense as the audience 
listened for her answer. It came in a 
low, wonderful voice: 

“Guilty!” 

Then Sir Francis Bacon, attorney 
general, rose, saying: 

“May it please your grace, my Lord 
High Steward of England, I am glad 
to hear this lady’s so free acknowledg- 
ment, for confession is noble. Those 
that have been formerly indicted per- 
sisted in denial. But you see this lady’s 
repentance and humility by so plead- 
ing; and certainly she cannot but be a 


spectacle of awe and commiseration if 
you respect either her sex or her 
parentage. But this day and to-morrow 


is to crown justice. The mercy seat 
is the inner part of the temple, the 
throne public. And therefore I shall 
now only pray a record of confession 
and judgment. Since the peers are met 
for honor’s sake, it is good to declare 
the king’s justice.” 

Again the countess was made to raise 
her hand. She was asked if she had 
any reason to give why sentence of 
death should not be passed. 

“T can much aggravate, but nothing 
extenuate my fault,” whispered the 
sweet voice. “I desire mercy—and 
that the lords will intercede for me 
to the king.” 

She was a knowing super-woman, 
even in her extremity of fear. 

Then came the solemn words: 

“You shall be carried from here to 
the Tower of London, and from thence 
to the place of execution, where you 
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are to be hanged by the neck until ye 
are dead.” 
Followed by the eyes of the great 
crowd of nobles and gentlemen—and 
by the somber gaze of Essex, who had 
never once looked away from her—the 
slender black figure started on its jour. 
ney to the Tower and to death, 

3ut it is hard to kill a super-woman, 
and this super-woman was doubly hard 
to kill, “because she was a witch,” 
Wire-pulling was begun at once to keep 
her from the block. 

Somerset’s trial came and went. He 
fought every step of the way, contend- 
ing that he had been no party to Over- 
bury’s ‘murder—only to his imprison- 
ment. 

Bacon, dropping his suave manner 
of the day before, went after convic- 
tion with merciless ferocity. He 
proved every point. Within an hour, 
Somerset was declared guilty. He 
joined his wife in the Tower. 

Here they waited, hoping against 
hope. De Quincy’s quaint maxim: 
“Many a man may trace his downfall 
to a murder of which, at the time, he 
thought little enough,” seemed about to 
be justified. 

The hard-won triumph came in July. 
Husband and wife were pardoned, 
There was wild indignation everywhere 
at this latest evidence of the countess’ 
power, for people regarded her not 
only as an arch-murderess, but as the 
cause of her husband’s plight. 

In spite of the pardon, the Somer- 
sets were kept in the Tower for five 
years. Then retribution followed them, 
for the order in Council condemned 
them to live together—in Northampton- 
shire. 

No punishment, except possibly 
death, could have been more cruel. 
Their love—to taste whose sweetness 
they had committed vile crimes—hed 
turned to mutual loathing and was bit- 
terest gall in their mouths. Somerset 
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could not forget the plots and machina- 
tions of his beautiful wife and the un- 
savory revelations brought to light dur- 
ing the trial. 

“She had shamed him to his very 
soul,’ says Gibbs. “No wonder he 
hated her!” 

Once or twice Frances ventured tim- 
idly to court—she was humbly grateful 
to act as godmother to the child of the 
court fool—but pride kept Somerset 
away. 

For several endless years, the couple 
dragged out a miserable existence. 
Then, at the age of thirty-nine, Frances’ 


crowded, wicked, turbulent life ended 
with an agonizing illness. She had 
certainly made the most, if not the best,. 
of her short span of days. 

I am sorry I can find for her no bet- 
ter epitaph than that. She was glori- 
ously beautiful and was vibrant with 
magic charm, but there is no record 
of a single redeeming trait. 

Even the Divine promise, “She shall 
be forgiven much because she hath 
loved much,” can scarcely be stretched 
to cover Frances’ sins. She did not 
“love much.” She merely “loved 
often.” 


Next Month: Aspasia. 
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IN DEFENSE OF HELEN 
SAY evil of thy mother, if thou must 


Relieve a torpid liver through thy tongue; 
But of Queen Helen, though she lies 
in the dust 
tter song, rash utterer! 

White Helk 
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The broken urns of Ilium, 
Sing not in bi 
For wh it was Troy to thee ? 
Who loves her still, her love; 
Its meed of immortality through her. 
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Or, if the pity due to high distress 

Moves not thy heart from judgment and abuse, 
If still thou wilt her enmity profess, 
Consider what thou hast, a mortal mind 

And a most human strength; and fear Lord Zeus: 
He begat Helen, and made Homer blind. 


SALOMON DE LA SELVA. 


Loyal North Lancashire Regiment, 
Felixtowe, England. 











peepee slipped on the top 


step of the companionway and 

caught at the handrail just in 
time to prevent himself from being pre- 
cipitated to the bottom. 

“Those brass treads look mighty 
pretty, but they’re not the safest thing 
in the world,” he said, collecting him- 
self. “Rubber -would be better. I 
think I’ll put*it to the owner: They’d 
do with changing. Some day there 
might be an accident, you know.” 

The matter promptly passed from 
his mind as he went below. The pride 
of command was upon him, and ‘the 
owner was bringing his wife for the 
first time since the big, gorgeously fitted 
yacht had passed into his hands. It 
was essential, therefore, that everything 
should be just so for her reception 
below; nothing must be lacking that 
would make for her comfort. Con- 
greve admitted to a little mild curiosity 
as regarded Lady Halliday. He had 
never seen her, had not even noticed 
a picture of her among the many por- 
traits in Halliday’s stateroom. 

“T’ll bet he’s a good bit of a Tartar 
to live with, all the same,” he surmised, 
bustling the stewards about, discerning 
dull patches on the polish and trivial 
smears on the white enamel. “How- 
ever, it’s none of my business.” 

It is not a bad thing to be thirty 
years old and to command a crack 
ocean-going yacht that has once be- 
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By Frank H. Shaw 
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longed to a millionaire. There were 
times when Congreve wondered at his 
luck. It was sheer luck, of course, just 
being on hand when Symons went over- 
board, and being able to swim, and 
diving after him and getting him out 
safely. 

He had been third officer of an in- 
termediate liner then; but Symons was 
a man who pulled strings and was well 
in with the yachting crowd, and when 
Halliday had said that he was thinking 
of buying the Esmeralda and was look- 
ing about for a good man to command 
her, Congreve had immediately oc- 
curred to Symons’ mind, and as his 
word was listened to with respect, the 
thing had been done. 

Sir William Halliday had made two 
trips, longish ones both, but the friends 
he had brought with him on those voy- 
ages had been men, a hardish-drinking, 
hard-gambling crew. Congreve ad- 
mitted that a bit of feminine society 
would not be a bad thing. Living con- 
stantly among men, one’s ideas got nar- 
rowed; there was no opportunity for 
contemplating the softness of life. Like 
all sailors, he owned a strongly sentt- 
mental side and had visions of some 
day meeting the perfect girl, of estab- 
lishing her in a rose-grown home of 
her own, of knowing the mysteties of 
love. 

But Congreve, during his travels, had 
not met this paragon of all virtues yet. 
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“Sailors do not have many opportunities 
of mingling with nice women when they 
are orphans and without sisters and 
live in dingy lodgings. 

When Lady Halliday came aboard, 
he had a twinge of disappointment. 
She was young, very young, but she 
lacked gayety, sparkle, even beauty. 
Her face was white and tired, her eyes 
were dark-ringed, her figure drooped. 
Congreve saluted in his best style, and 
decided mentally that the maid who 
carried Lady Halliday’s jewel case was 
a dozen times as pretty as the mistress. 

“Captain Congreve, Ethel,” said Hal- 
liday. 

For a moment she smiled, and it was 
as if a different woman stood there. 
But it seemed to Congreve that she 
started, well-nigh imperceptibly, when 
hex husband spoke; she had drawn a 
swift breath, and her eyes had flickered 
ever so slightly. 

“You are going to be good enough 
to look after us?” she said. 

Her voice was very soft and some- 
what tremulous, and she did not look 
at Congreve. It seemed to him as if 
she were wondering whether what she 
had said would meet with her hus- 
band’s approval. 

“She looks very well, Congreve, very 
well, ’Pon my soul, I congratulate you 
on the care you’ve taken of her. Well, 
Ethel, what do you think of the 
Esmeralda?” asked the Esmeralda’s 
owner, 

She glanced about, and as she did so, 
her figure lost its droop, a little fleck 
of color tinged her cheeks. It was as 
if the good, keen sea breeze that was 
blowing into the harbor had quickened 
her with new life. She inhaled deeply. 
Throwing up a hand, she caught at a 
shroud and laughed. 

“I think everything is wonderful— 
beautiful,’ she said, with more cer- 
tainty in her voice this time. 

“Well, get below and unpack. 
the trunks aboard, Congreve. 
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weigh as soon as you're ready. Let’s 
get to sea and forget our worries.” 

Lady Halliday’s momentary anima- 
tion vanished as she turned obediently. 
Sir William_Halliday watched her go, 
and his eyes narrowed. He was a 
biggish man, with a lean, cynical face, 
and, as Congreve knew, a tongue that 
could be on occasion a flaming sword. 

“She’s not very fit. The sea will 
do her good. Didn’t want to crowd 
the yacht out this trip, so didn’t in- 
vite a crowd,” he continued to his cap- 
tain. “She’s tired out. The social 
whirl tells hard on a woman. We'll 
weigh and clear out as soon as the tide 
serves,” 

Congreve found disappointment trou- 
bling him. He had built a lot on this 
trip. Sir William had spoken with sat- 
isfaction of the coming voyage, and the 
impression he had conveyed to the 
skipper’s mind had been that Lady Hal- 
liday would bring a swarm of girls 
with her for company’s sake. To be 
sure, there was the maid, but—— 
Well, the girl was pretty and all that, 
but—Congreve had never considered 
the servants’ hall as a possible hunting 
ground for romance. 

Those ideals which had always 
steered him clear of unseemly entangle- 
ments had led him to center his desires 
on a gracious woman who should stand 
head and shoulders above the ruck—a 
woman of charm and refinement who 
could understand the vague, half-un- 
derstood imaginings that troubled his 
soul o’ nights, when all that was big- 
gest and best in him seemed to reach 
out prayerful hands to the throbbing 
stars, asking from high Heaven an un- 
defined gift of soul food to still the 
craving for expression of his inmost 
thoughts. 

Most sailors have something of this 
unvoiced poet element in their compo- 
sition. They see great wonders: per- 
formed daily ; the corporal side of their 
existence is trained finely through Spar- 
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tan days; the celibacy that is forced 
upon them by the conditions of their 
labors makes for a crude, spiritual ex- 
altation. Ninety-nine per cent do not 
recognize such a possession, but it may 
be read in their deep, introspective eyes, 
which differ greatly from the eyes of 
other men. 

But Congreve had other matters to 
think upon, for it was necessary to get 


the yacht under way, and in a little ° 


while he took her skillfully through a 
tangle of erowded shipping to open 
water, where an incoming swell greeted 
her boisterously to the glad game of 
fighting a worthy foe. 

By dinner time, the Esmeralda was 
clear of the land and tramping gayly 
down channel. A gracious invitation 
was received from the yacht owner, 
asking the captain’s presence at the 
meal, and, .wishful to recreate his first 
impressions, Congreve presented him- 
self in the saloon at the appointed hour, 

Lady Halliday, her cheeks flushed by 
the kiss of the vigorous wind that had 
wooed them during her preprandial ex- 
ercise, her eyes filled with a subdued 
shine, seemed different, somehow, from 
the woman who had come aboard a few 
hours before. She was dressed in some 
wonderful shimmering garment that 
left her neck and shoulders bare and 
enhanced the amazing whiteness of her 
skiny Her hair was piled in a dusky 
cloud, and jewels glittered among its 
beauty. decided, as 
smiled welcome to him, that she 
prettier than he had thought—pretty, 
but tired; there was a pallor in her 
cheeks that spread to her lips. 

Sir William was urbanity’s own self; 
he jested freely and laughed without 
control at his own humor. ut after 
a little while, as the splendidly pre- 
pared meal proceeded, Congreve took 
less and less interest in his employer’s 
witticisms and paid more and more at- 
tention to Lady Halliday. He noticed 
that her eyes were not exactly tired; 
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that did not describe their expression™ 
No, there was some other quality abou 
them, something that reminded him of 
a dog that had been whipped. Tot 
sure, that idea was absurd, but there 
was something mystifying about her s 
long as her husband was speaking, 
When the fountain of Sir Williams 
wit ran dry, when the last stale jeg 
was spoken, Congreve talked. He 
talked unconsciously well, with a sim 
ple, interesting directness—of places he 
had seen, of storms he had overcome 
—and he noticed that Lady Halliday’ 
eyes now wore a different expression, 

“T love the sea,” she said. “All my 
people were sailors. I have wanted 9 
much always to travel a lot, but Sir 
Will—my husband——” 

“There were other things to consider 
than a woman’s whim,” boomed Ahe 
owner of the Esmeralda. And as he 
spoke, Congreve saw again that strange, 
elusive something flicker into the 
woman’s eyes. It seemed to him that 
she held her breath, that She tensed 
expectantly. Sir, William’s face was 
flushed; he was drinking freely of the 
wine with which a steward constantly 
refilled his and from under 
frowning brows, he looked calculatingly 
at Congreve, and from the skipper to 
Once he grinned a little, at 


glass, 


his wife. 
some inner secret thought. 

Congreve saw Lady Halliday shiver 
a little. He talked on, 
Only occasionally did her 


striving to in- 
terest her. 
husband chime into the conversation, 
and at such times he spoke loudly and 
curtly; and always Lady Halliday’s 
eyes flickered, always there came that 
suggestion of tense expectancy. Onee 
Congreve heard a suppressed sigh. 
Presently he was given an unmis 
takable hint that he, as captain of the 


vessel, was probably required on deck, 
and with a word of farewell, he rescued 
his cap and went up the companionway 

“I must remember to speak about 


those brass treads,” he thought. 
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He went to the bridge, where the 


mate was on watch. It was a fair 
night, as black as the mouth of the 
grave, bumany stars were shining, and 
beyond a thin ripple of wind, the air 
was calm. The even throb of the 
yacht’s engines sang a song of power, 
and the soothing rush of the quick- 
parted water was pleasant to the 
sailor's senses. He inhaled deeply of 
the good night air, and hummed a 
stanza of an old-time chanty. The 
mate, who was young and inclined to 
the sociabilities, crossed over. 

“Fair night, sir.” 

“Yes, it’s a good start. I’m glad.” 
He was speaking half-consciously, try- 
ing to puzzle out the real meaning of 
that strange look of fear in Lady Hal- 
liday’s eyes. 

“Yes, it will help her ladyship to 
start fair,” agreed the mate. ‘“She’s 
inneed of a trip, according to accounts. 
I was talking to that maid of hers just 
a bit since, and she told me that Lady 
Halliday hasn’t the life of a dog with 
the owner. She says, this maid, that 
he’s brought her to sea so that he can 
torment her still more.” 

The life of a dog—and that had been 
the expression of a whipped dog in her 
eyes when her husband spoke. 

“T don’t think I should listen to serv- 
ants’ gossip, much less repeat it, Sin- 
gleton,” said Congreve, with a touch 
s in his voice. ‘‘What’s she 
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of sharpne 
doing by the log? 

The mate was new; he had not yet 
sized up his superior. Other men he 
had sailed shipmates with had always 
been only too willing to discuss the 
trivial immensities of shipboard life 
with him. 

“Fifteen, sir,” he said, with the man- 
ner of one rebuffed. 

“Good. You should raise the Trem- 
bling Light in a little while. I shall 
be in the chart house. Call me when 
you see it.” 


He pondered over the problem 


deeply, smoking many pipes, when he 
reached the little room beneath the 
bridge. Being a simple sailor, with 
an inherent and chivalrous respect for 
women ingrained in his every fiber, he 
failed to understand the wiles and pit- 
falls of the social world. To him a 
woman, and more especially a beautiful 
woman, was a sacred thing, a being 
apart, to be worshiped from afar. 
That a man could willfully blind him- 
self to beauty was incredible; that any 
man could show bitterness and malice, 
and even, as the mate had suggested, 
actual ill treatment to a woman, passed 
his comprehension. And yet why 
should Lady Halliday have shown such 
signs of fear at the sound of her hus- 
band’s voice? 

“Gossip,” he said, with a shrugged 
shoulder. “Kitchen gossip. She’s 
nervous and out of health. A week 
or two of this will make a difference.” 

Then the mate reported the Trem- 
bling Light and a mass of shipping 
making up channel, and Congreve had 
other matters to think of. 

When he had washed and shaved, and 
prepared himself for the day, clear- 
eyed and vigorous, despite a ‘night’s 
watchfulness, he stepped out on deck 
and saw Lady Halliday coming toward 
him. The yacht was as steady as a 
rock ; it was as easy to tread her plank- 
ing as a solid floor ashore. Lady Hal- 
liday was bareheaded, and the golden 
sunshine filled her hair with glory. It 
was amazingly profuse, coiled might- 
ily about her head. 

She smiled as Congreve moved to- 
ward her, and bade him a bright good 
morning. But a stray rope lay across 
the deck; she stumbled slightly, not 
seeing it, and the skipper put out a 
hand to her to steady her, grasping her 
arm. <A curious little stifled cry came 
from her lips as his fingers closed about 
her flesh. He looked at her wonder- 
ingly, and saw her compressed lips 
telling a tale of pain. 
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“You are hurt?” he asked. 

She must have twisted her ankle in 
the stumble, he would have it. But 
she shook her head; she even smiled. 

“No, thanks to you, I’m not hurt. 
You are very strong. Thank you.” 

He fell into position beside her, suit- 
ing his easy stride to hers. Assuredly 
she walked easily; no sign of a twisted 
ankle there. But once, as they turned 
to pace aft, he saw her touch the place 
where his hand had gripped her. She 
did it furtively. 

“T hope I didn’t hold you too hard,” 
he said, and a quick flush of color 
crimsoned her face as she spoke a swift 
denial. 

Then she began to talk brightly, 
speaking of the beauty of that Heaven- 
sent day. She laughed in sympathy 
with the dancing waters, which ran in 
a livel¥ heel-and-toe beneath the blaz- 
ing sun. A sailing vessel, full rigged, 
her canvas swelling to the wind pres- 
sure, a snow-white “bone in her teeth,” 
drew abeam, and from that distance 
showed herself a thing of loveliness. 
The-brasswork on her poop shone like 
gold, and the dusky shadows in her 
sails showed vivid contrast to the eye- 
aching whiteness of such canvas as 
caught the radiance. 

Lady Halliday clapped her hands and 
exclaimed aloud in her delight at the 
beauty of the picture, and, watching 
her, with the full daylight on her face, 
Congreve saw that she was young, al- 
most a child, indeed. Her laugh was 
the laugh of a girl. 

“Tt must be paradise to be aboard 
such a ship,” she said. 

“Tt depends on what one’s idea of 
paradise is,” said the skipper lightly. 
“I served seven years on such a one, 
. but we didn’t exactly call it paradise. 
Rather the contrary, if anything. But 
she’s pretty from here.” 

She demanded that he should tell 
her more of life aboard such a craft, 
and he found it easy to tell an inter- 


esting tale. She was very quick % 
understand, to sympathize, to see the 
picture as he painted it for her eyes, 
When he told her of the“ strenuoys 
hours that happen aboard a wind. 
jammer in times of storm, she looked 
at him with new eyes. 

“But aren’t you afraid?” she asked, 

“You’re always too busy to be 
scared,” he told her.. “And you get 
used to it, too. She was a dirty ship, 
the Royal Honor, always in trouble 
what they call a hell ship, with a Nova 
Scotiaman in command. And when 
the crew mutinied, as they did—wel, 
there was some shooting.” 

“But you—you haven't 
man?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“T had to. He’d have stabbed me, 
otherwise.” 

She studied him with. keen, girlish 
interest. Congreve was as handsome 
as a Greek god, although he was ut 
terly unconscious of the fact. And he 
had killed his man; he had looked into 
the face of death. She who, until now, 
had never been out of call of a police- 
man, suddenly caught a glimpse of a 
new and wilder world, where money 
hardly mattered, where a man was 
judged by his manliness. 

“Good morning, Ethel. 
ing, Congreve.” 

Sir William’s voice rasped their ears, 
and the rapt smile vanished from the 
girl’s face as if it had been wiped away; 
she lost her aspect of girlishness. It 
seemed to Congreve that she actually 
shivered. 

“There’s a chill in the air,” he told 
her. “Better put a coat on before you 
come on deck again.” 

He looked at his owner as he spoke, 
and saw the end of a smile disappeat- 
ing from Halliday’s lips. He made a 
rapid salute and stood attentive, ready 
for any commands; but Halliday 
merely swept the sea with a glance and 
then turned to his wife. 
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“Breakfast has been ready for some 
time,” he said severely. “Everything 
is going cold.” 

It was an ordinary enough comment, 
but Lady Halliday seemed somehow to 
shrink into herself, 

“Afraid I’m to blame, sir. I was 
telling Lady Halliday some yarns about 
my life at sea,” said the skipper. 

“Tust so, just so. Well, Ethel, are 
you going to keep me waiting longer ?” 
~“Oh, no. I’m coming at once,” she 
said rapidly, and hurried away. 


At the end of a week, Congreve ad- 
mitted that a problem was before him. 
Ethel Halliday was not a _ happy 
woman; he saw a hundred evidences 
of it. And yet, with him, she was all 
girlishness, and sometimes she even was 
gy. It was only when Halliday him- 
self was present that she shrank into 
herself and became inarticulate and 
older than her years. Congreve knew 
sympathy for her; he wondered how 
he could make the undeniable burden 
she bore easier for her. And yet it 
was impossible for him to interfere. 
He was her husband’s paid servant, 
classed with the maid and others of 
her kind in her mind, he believed, and 
any suggestion of sympathy ‘or inter- 
ference would be unwarrantable inso- 
lence, 

He did all he could to entertain her, 
nevertheless, 
keep her employed while she was on 


devising simple games to 


the deck, yarning to her when she ex- 
pressed a willingness to listen. But, 
studying her, he came to the conclu- 
sion that the trip was not doing her 
good. Her laughter became more 
forced; occasionally, in the mids: of a 
recital, he would find her with wrinkled 
brows and a far-away gaze, and she 
would come back with a start as from 
aworld apart, come back with a smile 
and an exaggerated attention. But— 
some thought had harassed her. 


One evening, making his regular 
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tour through the yacht’s accommoda- 
tion, in order to satisfy himself there 
was no danger of fire, he saw Sir 
William come out of the cabin that 
was allotted to his wife and pass.swiftly 
to the companionway, and Congreve 
opened his eyes wide at the expression 
on the yacht owner’s face. It was 
swollen, flushed, almost bestial, and 
there was a cruel and utterly hateful 
smile on his lips. He had not seen 
Congreve, who was in shadow, and the 
sound of a chuckle was borne to the 
watcher’s ears as his employer van- 
ished. Another sound ridded his mind 
of thought of the chuckle—the sound 
of a woman’s stifled sobbing. When, 
his tour completed, he ascended to the 
deck, he saw, as he passed the smok- 
ing room, that Sir William was seated 
at a table, with drink before him. The 
man was humming a roystering tune. 

“You're taking far too inquisitive an 
interest in those people,” he told him- 
self. “Their private life is none of 
your affair. He’s probably been telling 
her off for something that hasn’t 
pleased him. You stick to your job 
and don’t go thinking silly things.” 

It was easy enough to say this, but 
very difficult to comply with his own 
commands. He admitted to a more 
than usual interest in Lady Halliday; 
he found his thoughts straying toward 
her too often for his own peace of 
mind. He knew a sense of emptiness 
when she went knew a 
quicker pulsing of his heart when she 
appeared on deck. Youth ran in his 
veins, and the yacht was entering the 
latitudes of perpetual summer. He 
found himself troubled with vagrant 
dreams of what his life might have been 
had Ethel Halliday been a girl in his 
own station and free. To be sure, he 
set these dangerous thoughts aside, but 
they recurred insistently, and he real- 
ized that he was growing to look for 
her appearance. From the bridge, he 
contantly gazed aft to the companion 


below; he 
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doors; and her smile of greeting was 
a tender memory to cherish through 
long and lonely hours. 

She was, he discovered, as he came 
to know her better, exactly the realiza- 
tion of his younger dreams. She un- 
derstood his half-voiced utterances ; she 
leaped to his meanings 

“Tf I’d only known her years ago,” 
he thought, “before she met Halliday! 
And yet what chance could I have with 
a girl like her? She’s miles above me 
—as far as the stars.” 

Still, it was vaguely pleasant, though 
a thrill of pain ran through the pleasure, 
to dream o’ nights of what might have 
been. Without realizing the danger 
into which he was drifting, he made 
less and less determined efforts to set 
the thoughts aside. With her he was 
always studiously polite; he erected a 
definite barrier, and on some occasions 
she looked at him as if astonished at 
his coldness. 

There was a day when, as he was 
going below, he overtook her on the 
stairs. It had been raining; the decks 
were wet, and she was wearing leather- 
soled shoes. Halfway down the com- 
panionway, she slid on the brass tread, 
and saved herself from disaster only 
by catching sharply at the rail. 

“Steady!” said Congreve. “I’ve 
been intending to have those treads 
shifted. They’re dangerous.” 

From above, at the entrance to the 
smoking room, Sir William asked what 
was afoot, and Congreve explained. 

“Far better have them shifted,” he 
said: “Rubber would be better. I’d 
intended to speak to you about them. 
Lady Halliday might have had a very 
nasty accident.” 

“I’m not hurt,” said the girl, stand- 
ing at the foot of the stairs, 

“They look better as they are,” said 
Halliday suddenly. And once more the 
skipper was conscious of a slow, cal- 
culating smile, which was as swiftly 


effaced. “Lady Halliday isn’t a chil@e 
she’s been long enough aboard to know _ 
how to look after herself.” 
“It would be a very simple matter to 
change them, sir,” said Congreve, 
“Let them stay as they are. I Tike 


them so. 
too.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

It would have been easier for the 
skipper to maintain a stolid front in the 
girl’s presence if she had nof beep 
thrown so much into his company, It 
seemed to him that she sought him out, 
There were countless occasions when 
her husband did not appear on deck, 
contenting himself with the smoking 
room and the spirits which he con 
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sumed in large quantities, and always 


he appeared to-be reading lurid detec- 
tive romances, of which h@had bropght 
a stock on board. It was impossible 
that the gossip of the ship should not 
reach Congreve’s ears, however deaf 
he might pretend to be. But the stew- 
ards talked to the sailors, and the sail- 
ors talked to the mate. The story was 
that Sir William was drinking far more 
heavily than he should. He, too, ap- 
peared to throw his wife into Con 
greve’s company. He invited the skip- 
per to many meals, and would compd 
him to talk by a discreet word here and 
there; after which he would sit silent 
and attentive, watching Congreve’s 
face, 

So there came a mysterious, witch- 


ing evening when the yacht had passed 
Gibraltar and was steaming leisurely 
through a sea of liquid fire—once the 
bay was crossed, Halliday had giv 
orders for a long, slow cruise—when 
the velvety sky above was a bewilder- 
ment of glowing beauty, when a soft, 
scented breeze blew tremulously, and 
Congreve, having dined below, ascended 
to the bridge. He bared his curls to 
the refreshing airs; down below, he 
admitted, it had been close, almost 
stifling. The mate had the watch and, 
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‘recognizing the skipper, he stopped in 
his slow amble to and fro. 

“Tl was thinking of asking you to 
come up, sir,” he said. “I’m feeling a 

dish bit off color—eaten something 
that’s disagreed with me, I think. I 
was wondering if you’d mind standing 
the rest of my watch for me.” 

“Why, yes, certainly. Go below and 
tun in. If you’re not better at four 
o'clock, have me called, and I'll docter 
you.” 

The mate descended the ladder and, 
as the yacht was steered in the wheel- 
house below the bridge, Congreve was 
alone. It was pleasant to be there— 
up near the stars and’ God's fair sky; 
it reminded him of past days when he 
had been a watch-keeping officer, with 
all his golden dreams to keep him com- 
pany. He decided that he would con- 
centrate his every thought on this pres- 
ent problem; but somehow he found 
himself dreaming and again woftdering 
at the mystery that existed below. He 
thought of Ethel Halliday—of her pal- 
lor of fear at something her husband 
had said, of her quick, frightened look 
of appeal to him, a look suppressed 
almost before it had birth. And then 
he thought of her beauty and her sweet- 
ness, and he stirred restlessly. He 
laughed, but without mirth. 

“Men don’t do that sort of thing,” 
he said to himself. ‘Not decent men. 
I'm not falling in love with her.” 

He said that twice to convince him- 
self, and was about to say it again, 
when he hesitated, and the darkness 
hid the flush that crept up beneath his 
tan, 

“I wonder!” he whispered. 

And, whispering, he was aware of 
asudden waft of delicate perfume, of 
the soft tap of shoes on the bridge 
planking, and, turning, he saw a dim 
shape moving toward him in the vel- 
vety gloom, 

She had not troubled to don a cloak, 
because the night was as balmy as a 
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tropical night, and her white arms and 
shoulders glimmered faintly through 
the darkness. It seemed as if the stars 
from the sky had come down to glisten 
in her hair, and Congreve’s heart 
slogged wildly against his ribs. 

He was not a fool. He knew, for 
he had heard it a hundred times, that 
women are apt to throw prudence to 
the winds during a sea voyage, that 
the overstimulation of the life afloat 
leads them to occasional recklessness. 
And it seemed to him as if his un- 
voiced and sternly repressed longing 
had actually drawn her from the secur- 
ity of betow decks to his side—into 
his power. 

The scent of her was amazing, heady, 
and bewildering, and something inside 
his brain seemed to rock and reel. He 
knew now that his protestations were 
futile; he had committed the unfor- 
givable sin of falling in love with an- 
other man’s wife, he, who had always 
endeavored to keep himself clean, and 
upright. 

And she was here, here beside him, 
with no onlookers, and only the burn- 
ing, passionate stars for chaperons! 

He spoke no word and made no 
movement; he was held like a man 
in a trance, fascinated, waiting on 
chance. And so she walked straight 
against him, and, recoiling, would have 
fallen but that he threw out a hand, 
and his fingers closed about her cool, 
firm flesh as he gripped her arm. 

“Sorry,” he said thickly. “Very 
sorry, my lady.” 

Hammering pulses, a burning throat, 
a vague consciousness that she had 
cried his name and that there was 
something beyond mere astonishment 
in her tone, staggered him. The scent 
of her drove him to the edge of mad- 
ness, and his other hand was already 
going out to snatch her to him in a 
close embrace, his lips were panting for 
her lips, when he remembered and re- 
leased her with a harsh little laugh. 
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“Tt was stifling below!” she said un- 
steadily. “Stifling!’”’ She did not with- 
draw, although her arm was free. Nay, 
it seemed to him that, recognizing him, 
she even moved nearer. “Up here it 
is glorious—oh, but beautiful!” 

She leaned over the rail, watching 
the sparkling play of parted water over- 
side; she gazed aloft at the throbbing 
stars. 

“Oh, but the sea is wonderful!” she 
cried. “It seems to heal one!” And 
she turned her face to his, so close that 
her breath fanned his cheek. 

To save himself from speaking words 
of madness, he forced himself to talk 
of other seas, of spice-scented islands, 
of amazing southern lagoons. He had 
an unconscious gift of describing the 
thing as he had seen it, and more than 
once he sighed softly. Suddenly she 
rose to her full height and stretched 
out naked, yearning arms to the night. 

“God, what it would be to rest!” she 
said. “To find peace and ‘ 


She checked herself with a surprised 
gasp, and he believed that the glory 
of the night had hypnotized her—either 
that or she had been overcome by the 
fascination of the swift play of spar- 


kling water beneath. He had known 
of certain instances where the fascina- 
tion of the wake had drawn sane men 
from the secure deck of a ship to the 
hurling, hissing waters 

“But you’re having a rest cure now,” 
he said, for lack of something better. 

She turned to face him) and, spite 
of the darkness, he the curious 
glow in her eyes, he saw the slow side- 
ways movement of her head. A chance 
puff of wind tore her hair loose and 
threw a fragrant strand of it across 
his lips and nostrils, and the touch was 
like a caress. Her hand was beside 
him now, and, driven to it by a force 
beyond his own control, he laid his 
own hand upon it. It was not with- 
drawn; nay, ratheg it seemed to nestle 
there like a frightened bird. And’ she 


Saw 


leaned nearer, so that her shoulder 
touched him; he could plainly hear her” 
uncertain breathing. 

“Are you there, Ethel?” came from 
the top of the ladder, and Halliday 
lurched toward them. 

Congreve felt the girl stiffen, heard 
the gasping intake of her breath, 

“Yes, I’m here,” she said. “Tt was 
unbearably hot below——” 

“Ah, and you, Congreve? Ah!” 

It seemed to the skipper that a deep, 
significant chuckle underlay the words, 
and his blood boiled, because—becaise, 
but for that interruption, he might have 
put those surging thoughts of his into 
action. * fe was hungry, lonely; he 
ached to feel the girl’s yielding soft- 
ness in his arms. He was intoxicated 
by her nearness, defiant of fate, 

“Don’t you think you'd better go to 
bed?” said Sir William. 

There was a frosty note in his voice 
now; it was bitter and evil. A brave 
man, Congreve nevertheless shivered. 
3ut Lady Halliday held out her hand 
and grasped his for an instant, and his 
courage returned. 

Afterward, when they had gone, he 
told himself that he must now carry 
an added weight through the coming 
days. And when he went on his usual 
tour below, he heard again that stifled, 
poignant sobbing from Lady Halliday’s 
cabin as he passed the door. 

From port to curious port the yacht 
went. Sir William seemed difficult to 
please; on many occasions, he pleaded 
indisppsition and instructed Congreve 
to show his wife the sights of the var 
ous cities they visited. The new situa 
tion that had arisen was aggravating 
and tantalizing. Congreve did his ut 
most to shun Ethel Halliday’s society. 
He put on his formal mannef 
when in her presence, as if in atone 
ment for those mad thoughts that had 
careered through his brain on that ut 
forgetable night. But it seemed as if 
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Halliday were resolved to throw temp- 
tation in his way. He would accom- 
pany his wife on deck, bring Congreve 
into the conversation, and then slip 
away, not to reappear for an hour. He 
constantly invited the skipper to dine 
in the saloon, and for explanation he 
said : 

“She’s young, like you—my wife. 
You've seen things that interest her. 
I'm a business man, and- Well, 
entertain her as much as you can.” 

It was very difficult, for, despite his 
strenuous fighting, Congreve realized 
that the girl was growing dearer to 
him with every day that passed. Un- 
consciously she inflamed his desires and 
appealed to his manhood; she seemed 
tolean on his strength... Once, when he 
was watching her face, she turned sud-~- 
denly toward him, and perhaps she read 
something in his eyes, for a slow and 
wonderful flush stained her cheeks, 
Her eyes, too, were very bright; but 
a dark shadow chased the brightness 
away almost as soon as it appeared. 

He nearly told her then how it was 
with him. 

Afterward he gave thanks to God 
that he had kept silence. She was not 
for him; she was as high above him 
as the skies; she was another man’s 
wife. At times he cursed the irony of 
Fate that had brought ‘him to the feet 
of the one woman in all the world and, 
bringing him there, had said: 

“Don’t trespass here. She is not for 
you,” 

But he made wild 
avoid her, to fight down this growing 
madness, and—Halliday threw them to- 
gether still more. 

And so it came to a wild, stormy 
tight in the Gulf of Lyons, where sud- 
den tempests are bred and rage with 
incredible violence. The sunset might 
bring a hushed calm and midnight a 
yelling gale of torment in these waters, 
and the yacht was ordained to pass 
through such a period of trial. Sir 
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William had been taciturn that day; 
he had on several occasions chuckled 
evilly. His manner toward his wife 
was no longer ostentatiously courteous ; 
he had spoken sharply to her in Con- 
greve’s presence, and Congreve had 
seen her wince and turn toward him 
as if for protection. There was a feel- 
ing of abnormal tenseness in the air 
as night fell; the world seemed to hold 
its breath in awe, as if expecting as- 
tounding events. 

For days past, Halliday had been 
morose and drinking heavily. Lady 
Halliday’s pallor had increased, and 
Congreve, watching her closely, realized 
that some hideous misery tortured her 
soul. He hardly permitted himself to 
approach her now; and, as if she had 
sensed something of what devils had 
stirred him that night, she appeared 
to avoid him. But her husband seemed 
to take a delight in throwing them 
together. Congreve forced himself to 
maintain an air of cold aloofness, and 
tasted the torments of the damned. 

The gale came away without warn- 
ing. Congreve dined below that night, 
and never had he hated his employer 
more. The yacht owner’s manner was 
indescribably offensive. He grew worse 
with each glass of wine he drank. 
Three times the skipper saw pained 
tears rise in Lady Halliday’s eyes. As 
soon as he afraid to trust 
himself further, Congreve excused him- 


deck. It was very 


was able, 
self and went on 
dark, but as yet the night 
The swell ran high, and the yacht rolled 
more than a little; an occasional flash 
of distant lightning brought a gleam of 
brightness to the murk. Congreve 
scented coming trouble and ascended 
the bridge. The mate was there, alert 
and watchful. 

Then suddenly the storm crashed 
down on the ship—a yelling medley of 
spite. A solid wall of water lifted be- 
fore her bow and smashed down on 
the foredeck. There was a rending 


was calm. 
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sound. A man cried out shrilly in the 
gloom. 

“Go down and see what’s happened,” 
said the skipper. 

He gave instructions to the helms- 
man and to the engine room. As the 
mate struggled into oilskins, Congreve 
bade him satisfy himself that every- 
thing was securely battened down. At 
first, sailorlike, his every thought was 
for the ship, but as the gale settled 
down to steady, roaring purposefulness, 
he permitted himself to remember Ethel 
Halliday. What was the meaning of 
it all, he asked himself. Hearing the 
sound of footsteps, sensing an ap- 
-proaching figure, he said: 

“What happened on the foredeck?” 

He thought it was the mate return- 
ing. 

3ut it was Ethel Halliday’s voice 
that answered him. She was stumbling 
across the spray-swept planking, and 
her voice carried a sob with it. He 
believed that fear was her companion,- 
but afterward he knew. 

“Go below!” he cried. 

The darkness was a thing that could 
be felt, but a vagrant gust of the gale 
brought to his nostrils the subtle per- 
fume that she affected. Just them the 
ship lurched viciously, and she stumbled 
wildly across to him, still sobbing, and 
his arm instinctively shot out. She 
fell against it, and to save her from a 
fall, he tightened his grasp. It seemed 
to him that she sighed as she nestled 
to him, her head on his breast. And 
she was without cloak or head cover- 
ing; her neck and arms were bare. 

“There’s really nothing to be afraid 
of—nothing, really,” he assured her, 
and beneath his hand he felt her heart 
beating stormily. 

He felt a gush of madness surge 
through his brain, too; she was very 
soft and very clinging, and in all his 
Spartan days he had held no woman 
to him in this fashion. He knew a 
temptation—a desire to crush her still 
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closer, to seek the pallid- oval of fe 
face with his lips. The wildness gf 
the storm surged in his veins fie 
molten fire.. Strange tags of overhear 
stories came to him. Women 4ost eo 
trol.of themselves in storm and gy. 
rendered wholly to men. He loved her 
and she had come to him in the how 
of her fear. If he crushed her lips 
beneath him, if he—if he 

“I’m not afraid up here,” she said 
It was a whisper, but he heard it, 

“There’s no danger below,” he tol 
her, and still held her to him. 

She made no struggle for freedom; 
if anything, it would seem that she 
nestled closer. And he felt a quick 
shudder shake her in his clasp, 

“Oh, help me, help me!” she said 
almost with a moan. 

The storm had swept away her re 
serve; she was a primitive woman, 
She threw an arm about his neck and 
clung there until he laid his fingers 
about her arm, and then she cried, like 
a child in pain, and clung closer. 

“You've hurt me!” she sobbed. 

“God forbid! / hurt you!” 

And then it came out with a rush— 
the hideous thing she had _ hidden 
through many days. Sir William had 
tortured her, joying in her agony. He 
had brought her on this voyage so that 
he could subdue her spirit unchecked. 
The coarseness of his forbears had 
come out in him as drink had laid 
firmer and yet firmer hold of him, and 
he had beaten her—inflicted actual 
bodily bruises and wales upon her. He 
had abused her most foully, but she had 
made no remonstrance. 

Congreve heard this stammered, spas 
modic tale with riotous passions pos 
It was true—he knew it 


sessing him. 
Her story accounted for 


was all true. 
so much, 
“And to-night he—he threatened me 
—terribly,” she said. “So I came 
you, to be safe.” 
She was probably all unconscious of 
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~ Concerning Lady Halliday 


the avowal she had made; storm-in her 


hysterical soul answered the storm 
without, But Congreve’s heart leaped 
io the assurance, and wild words of 
love rose to his salt-smeared lips. He 
held her closer to him as the yacht 
gared and plunged, and he thought 
only of this wonder woman who had 
come to him in the hour of her bitterest 
travail. 

Intoxication gripped him; he caught 
her chin in his hands and lifted her 
fae to his, and she did not resist. 
Nay, she seemed to await his kiss. 

A flare of vivid lightning made the 
bridge as if full daylight had come. 
Itshowed Congreve his employer, star- 
ing at him with bloodshot and terrible 
eyes. 

Sir William let out a foul epithet; 
he named his wife by an unnamable 
nme. He stumbled toward the pair, 
and when he spoke again, his voice 
was grating and husky. Alcoholic 
drafts crossed Congreve’s nostrils. 

“Ah!” yelled the enraged yacht 
owner. “I’ve caught you at it at last, 
have I? I’ve hated you for long 
enough! You're a lifeless thing! But 
this is the finish of it! I’ve caught you 
at last, with your lover! I know—I 
know!” He stumbled against them, 
dawing at his wife. Her hair came 
adrift and flung itself like a scented 
veil in Congreve’s face. 
screamed 
wanted ! 


“It’s a divorce after this!” 
Halliday “T’ve tried, I’ve 
My trick’s worked!” 

He began to chuckle insanely. Then 
he cursed, the alcohol mastering him. 

Congreve removed Ethel Halliday’s 
dinging arm from his neck and thrust 
her behind him. 

“You lie!” he shouted. 
is as - 

‘T've seen with my own eyes! Her 
maid told me you visited her cabin of 
nights. I can bring a dozen witnesses.” 

He reeled away, and it was as well, 


“Your wife 


or Congreve’s grasp must have been 
on his throat. 

“Yes, you devil!” he said. “I’ve not 
broken your spirit, but, by God, I'll 
break your heart when you're dragged 
through the slime of the divorce court 
—you—you—pah !—you icicle!” 

He vanished as suddénly as he had 
appeared, and his evil laugh followed 
his going. Congreve restrained an im- 
pulse to follow him, to choke the foul 
lie in his throat, to assert Lady Halli- 
day’s innocence. But the man was 
drunk, and it was no time to squabble 
with a man temporarily deranged by 
his alcoholic excesses. Instead of fol- 
lowing, he turned to Ethel Halliday. 

“T can’t tell you how sorry I am,” 

he began. 
“And then, because he saw her face 
in a swift-leaping lightning flash, he 
said no more, but caught her to him 
and held her very close. 

“What can I do to help you?” he 


_ asked. 


She quivered in his arms, the wooing 
gentleness of his voice unnerving her 
still more. Passionately, like a child, 
she grasped him and dragged his face 
down to hers, but as their lips met, she 
remembered and drew away. 

“T promised to honor him,” she said 
very gravely, and before Congreve 
could question her again, she had gone, 


flitting through the storm like a wraith. 
Congreve swore hard. He shook to his 
deeps, for love had gripped him fast, 
and all th@laws of mankind 
trivial things by comparison with that. 
But he was glad she had gone. She 
was another Yman’s wife, and a love 
born in dishonor could never bring 
content. 

Thus he thought, and heard again 
the rapid patter of her feet. But this 
time she clung to him without his in- 
vitation. She sobbed fiercely. 

“Come—come below!” she 
“Something terrible 


seemed 


said. 


” 
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He began to ask a string of ques- 
tions, but ere she had answered one, 
the mate was back with his report. 

“Right! Look after her. There’s 
been an accident.” Then Congreve 
went from the bridge. 

Sir William Halliday lay huddled at 
the foot of the companionway, and he 
was very still—so still, indeed, that he 
would never move again. The wet 
treads of the staircase were smooth like 
glass, and it was evident that on them 
his wet soles had failed to find a foot- 
hold. He lay there with a broken neck, 
and on his*bloated, unnatural face was 
a look of evil triumph 


To the 
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Afterward they found letters in he 
private safe from another woman, and 
they told enough of a tale. 

Congrev e summoned help and carried 
the dead man to his room. When all 
was seemly, he strode to where Ethel 
Halliday stood. 

“Come on deck,” he said masterfully, 
and took her by the hands. 

She smiled a wan smile and accepted 
his mastery. A rift showed in the 
clouds above, and a star shone bril- 
liantly. He pointed her to its beauteoys 
promise. 


“Now,” he said, “I can tell you 


everything.” 


Unnamed 


you who made the night and the lone places, 
Che rfturmurous quietude of the great sea, 


Shadows, solitude, illimitable spaces, 
And dim reaches of eternity, 

Have you known the lilting of shy laughter, 
The glint of hair beneath a summer’s sun, 

Run races with the wind, and after 
Been glad that you have run? 

You whom we call infinite and all-knowing, 
You who gave the mighty stars a birth, 

Can you, so mighty, judge in that last dawning, 
The laughter and the little things of earth? 

MADELEINE N. PRENTICE, 
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Author of “The Torch,” 


T would be suicidal. You'll have to 
wait another fortnight, anyway. 
Growing tired of us, eh?” Doc- 

tor Meach leaned against the gallery 
rail and looked quizzically down at his 
patient, who lay outstretched on a 
steamer chair, a cigarette in his hand. 

Gordon Barclay “flicked a speck of 
ash from the lapel of his dinner jacket 
with a lean white hand. 

“Well, doctor,” he replied, “you must 
admit that Taboga hasn’t much to offer 
by way of diversion. Won't you sit 
down? Thompson, cigars, please.” 

Doctor Meach accepted a cigar from 
the English manservant who emerged 
from the barrack room behind them. 
He was obviously flattered by the 
friendliness of the young cosmopolitan, 
whose comings and goings he had 
often seen recorded in the American 
papers, 

“Let me see—you’ve been here—fif- 
he calculated, be 


nhalations of fra- 


teen days, isn’t it?” 
tween revere 
grant blue smoke. 

“A year at least!” 
guest. 

“Come, come, it’s not as bad as all 
that!” laughed the doctor. “And you 
must admit you’ve picked up wonder- 
fully.” 

“Oh, there’s nothing wrong with 
your air and water, but, mon Dieu, two 
another at 


-ntial 


corrected fis 


Panama and 


” 


months in 
Taboga are 
“At that, 


you’ve come off easily for 


Spell 


By Vennette Herron 
“Perfume and Poison,” etc. 


typhoid. You’d been in South Amer- 
ica, hadn’t you?” 

“Yes. Half a dozen of us were 
spending the winter there.” 

“Did you like it?” 

“Well, the hospitality was delightful, 
and the girls were pretty, but it was 
all rather grandiose and operatic—re- 
minded one of a canvas drop at a 
theater. And then being held up by 


this infernal illness helped to rob the 


peach of its bloom. I tried hard to 
reach home when I felt it coming, but 
got stuck here. Isn’t-that youngster 
trying to attract your attention?” 

Doctor Meach uncrossed his plump 
legs, veered toward the screen, and be- 
held, outside, a ragged urchin, poised 
deerlike, ready to fly at a threatening 
gesture and too much in awe of the 
American sefiores to speak. 

“Oue quiere, chico?” the doctor as- 
isted him good-naturedly. 

“La Seiiora Mendosa—muy  in- 
yma!’ murmured the child. 

“Nons ense# Hysterics again! Well, 
run along and tell her I'll be down 
after curfew. My duties,” he ex- 
plained to Gordon, his voice dryly sar- 
castic, “consist in dealing out quinine 
twice a day to a handful of clerks and 
mechanics, in attending to the ail- 
ments—generally imaginary—of the 
villagers, and in seeing that my flock 
is safely locked up: when the bell rings 
at nine. Occasionally there’s an. offi- 
cer, and once in an age a tourist gets 
stranded here, like yourself, and, how- 
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ever annoying. it may be to them, it 
means a lot to me—a change and a 
chance to talk about something besides 
work and scandal. I’ve been here six 
years,” he concluded garrulously. 

Gordon looked at him with sudden 
interest. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed. “How 
have you stood it—and why the devil 
have you stayed so long?” 

Hesitating before a confession of the 
too-great love of gambling which had 
broken his career and landed him in 
an obscure post, Doctor Meach stum- 
bled upon a plausible excuse and found, 
as he spoke, that it was a surprisingly 
true one. 

“T don’t know,” he said. “I came 
—and then Well, you get used 
to it, and all sorts of little things make 
it interesting—accidents and queer hap- 
penings in the village. About this 
Sefiora Mendosa, for instance, there’s 
a story——— But principally,” he in- 


terrupted himself, “there’s something 


that gets into your blood, and you drift 
and dream—and stay. And when 
you’ve been here long enough, you can’t 
get away. If I should leave now, I 
fancy this view would haunt me till I’d 
have to come back.” 

“Bosh!” retorted Gordon. “That’s 
simply a tradition you’ve emphasized 
till it seems a fact.” 

For the first time, he searched the 
view before them for an inner sig- 
nificance. A hundred feet below lay 
a broad basin ringed with islands— 
cool green blots on burning blue at 
noon, but amethystine now, in the white 
mist of evening. Beyond these rolled 
the open ocean, where great, sulky, 
silver swells undulated beneath a 
mauve-and-silver sky, like the muscles 
of a chained tiger. Toward the right 
rose a gaunt peak, from which a reefed 
arm extended into the sea; while, to 
the left, they could look down upon a 
tiny, multicolored plaster village, 


‘a 
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nestled in a hollow between a piled-up 
mass of purple-green hills. q 

“It’s beautiful—very!” Gordon 
granted. “Nevertheless, this lure bug. 
ness—this idea of some sort of yp. 
canny, siren seductiveness about the 
tropics—seems to me tommyrot. [’ye 
heard it spoken of the world over, but 
I’ve never felt it and don’t expect to” 

“T’'ll bet you fifty dollars,” cried the 
doctor, utterly regardless of the fact 
that he did not possess that amount, 
“that it’ll get you, somehow, before 
you go!” 

“Not a sporting chance,” began Gor- 
don and then, at the other’s look of 
disappointment, “But I’ll take you,” he 
added, “and to-morrow I’ll make a pil- 
grimage-a la ciudad de Taboga and 
dare it to do its worst.” 

“If your temperature’s satisfactory,’ 
admonished the doctor. ‘And now I'll 
go pacify the Mendosa girl. She's ex- 
pecting a baby some time next month, 
and sends for me every other day in 
a panic. Nothing the matter, only her 
relatives have scared her to death with 
some sort of superstitious hocus-pocus, 
Home’s in Panama, but her people 
brought her here a few weeks ago, and 
they’re keeping her in a house with a 
wall around it and guards at the gates, 
Heaven knows what for! Better go 
to bed. Buenas noches.” 


Gordon breakfasted on the upper 
balcony, behind a wall of sun-glinted, 
emerald palm tops, pricked here and 
there by the dazzle of distant water and 
crossed by the flash of iridescent hums 
ming bird and butterfly wings. After 
which, the patient called briskly: 

“Thompson, my hat and stick, and 
when Doctor Meach knocks, tell him 
I’ve gone down to the town.” 

Walking slowly and bearing hard 
upon his cane, Gordon passed through 
the sanitarium gates and entered upom 
a rough, zigzagging trail cut into the 
side of a hill. On the upper side, trees, 
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shrubs, and giant ferns, interwoven 
with creepers and mosses, formed a 
perfumed, latticed wall, pierced now 
and again by tiny machete-made tun- 
‘nels. On the lower side, the land 
spread an apron bank to catch the blos- 
sming vines that spilled down from 
above, while below all lay the sparkling 


The path led on over a miniature 
plateau—where some naked, brown 
boys had brought their goats to pas- 
ture under the mangoes—to a clatter- 
ing wooden bridge, where it widened 
to form the one and only street of the 
village. From the bridge onward, it 
was paved with huge cobblestones and 
wound a staggering course along the 
water front, until it ended in a small, 
triangular terrace and a flight of stone 
steps, sinking into the sand. 

Barclay “traversed its entire length, 
passing, first, a white-framed inn, faced 
by several ramshackle amusement pa- 
vilions, put up-to extort money from 
sanitarium guests; next, an open 
market, displaying fish, pifias, avocados, 
and calabashes; then a tiny patch of 
plaza and a Chinese booth or two; 
and, at last, two rows of yellow, pink, 
and blue stucco houses with their shut- 
tered doors thrown wide, showing the 
life within—the sprawling of naked 
babies on dirty, bare floors, the move- 
ments of fat, clumsy housewives in 
calico jackets, the swinging of grass 
hammocks, and the familiar strutting 
inand out of goats and fowls. 

It was all very disgusting to Gordon. 
Painfully he retraced his steps, limp- 
ing over the hot, slippery cobbles, to 
the first pavilion. Beyond an anteroom, 
where a number of unkempt convales- 
cents whiled away the time with bowls 
and billiards, he found a big, square 
gallery, built over the water and pro- 
vided with a piano and a row of chairs, 
backed against the balustrade. To him 
there came a cheery, red-faced propri- 
tor, who, having probed for the heart 


wish of the sefior and having extracted 
a request for a cool drink, bustled away 
and returned with a small, round table 
and a tall glass, containing a clinking, 
milky-green concoction which he de- 
clared to be infinitely more beneficial 
than anything the doctor could pre- 
scribe. 

While Gordon sat drinking and con- 
suming one cigarette after another in 
a state of petulant exhaustion, there 
entered a plump little brown woman 
with curly, iron-gray hair and bright, 
birdlike black eyes, who came straight 
over to his table and sat down. 

“I—Meeses Alvarez,” she announced, 
with an ingratiating, white-toothed 
smile. “Mi marido—Senior Alvarez— 
he keep this cantina, and I—I talk to 
all of the seek boys from ‘the hos- 
pital.” 

“Your place must be popular,” re- 
sponded Gordon, according to his habit 
of indulging women. 

“That is why,” retorted the Sefiora 
Alvarez with composure. “But I am 
sorry for them, too,” she went on, in 
pretty, broken English, “and I cheer 
them. You have been seek—muy 
malad—no es verdad?” 

“A beastly long time,” 
Gordon. 

“But you will grow well here. Every 
one does: And you like our island?” 
pursued the woman, with a shake of 
her big gold earrings and a coquettish 
adjustment of her manta, 

“Not too much,” replied Gordon and 
smiled, to rob the response of rude- 
ness, 

“But when you have stayed long 
enough, you will love it,” she predicted. 
“Have you seen our plaza, with the 
railing made of bayonets and spears 
from the last revolution? i, that was 
a time!” 

She fell into narrative and told him 
many tales of that stirring year, and 
Gordon was surprised into interest. It 


answered 
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was piquant to think of that quaint lit- 
tle place actually boasting a history. 

“T must go now,” he said at last, “but 
I’m coming to hear more another day.” 

“Ai, si,’ Senora Alvarez assented 
gayly, as she walked with him to the 
outer door. 

As they paused there, a young 
woman passed, shuffling slowly and 
with difficulty, and entered a house set 
behind a fenced-in garden, a little way 
down the street. Gordon saw that 
heads were thrust hastily out of sev- 
eral windows, and that the eyes of his 
companion followed the woman with a 
furtivé uneasiness, while several chil- 
dren stopped their play to gape at the 
seemingly cagmmonplace spectacle. A 
moment later, a second woman hurried 
anxiously after the first; and then a 
third descended from the inn balcony, 
from which point of vantage she had 
watched the proceedings, and crossed 
to Sefiora Alvarez. 

“Meeses Montivideo—Sefior Bar- 
clay—from the hospital.” 

Sefiora Alvarez thus made the pres- 
entation, which the Sefiora Montivideo 
acknowledged with a courtecus, but 
cool inclination of the head and the 
words, “Egscuse, sefior, I no spikka de 
Ingles,” while her eyes studied Gordon 
with a covert hostility, as if she felt 
that the Americano had come to spy 
out something which it was their duty 
to conceal. This glance lasted a sec- 
ond and then was replaced by another 
and less decipherable look, which Gor- 
don had often seen in the eyes of brown 
folk when they talked with white, but 
to which he had previously given little 
thought. In it were mockery, veiled 
insolence, and something more, always 
overlaid with laughter, deliberate stu- 
pidity, or conscious servility, as the 
occasion required. 

The newcomer went on speaking to 
Senora Alvarez in Spanish, which she 
assumed to be incomprehensible to the 
gringo. 


Ainslee’s 


“Did you know that Ysabel is cone 
ing? She has opened her house!” ghe 






said; with vivid gestures, indicative of 
tragedy. 

“No i“ 

“Yes—and what shall we do? Its 
too late to move Lola again—and ‘she 
is so frightened!” 

“But it is nothing,” protested Sefiora 
Alvarez, “though I should think Ysabe} 
would show more delicacy. Perhaps 
she doesn’t remember. You know 
she was out of her mind. It was 
enough to madden any one of us.” 

“Yes, but it was a vow! An Escobar 
could not forget.” 

“Ai,” soothed Sefiora Alvarez, “what 
can she do? We will all be with Lola, 
Nothing can happen.” 

“But she has kept the candles burn- 
ing—for over a year. And then she is 
so strange.” 

“The young girls all love her.” 

“No, no! She holds them like a 
serpent. The men of Lola’s house will 
all be here, and if I don’t know 
how they would deal with Ysabel.” 

Gordon understood Spanish _per- 
fectly and_ lingered involuntarily, 
caught by the undercurrent of their in- 
comprehensible conversation. Sud 
denly both of the women noticed his 
attitude and exchanged glances of sus- 
picion. Sefiora Montivideo frowned. 

“Adios,” she said coldly, and re 
turned to the inn. 

Sefiora Alvarez hesitated a moment 
and then said simply: 

“Pardon, sefior, we spoke of the 
Sefiora Mendosa. She is young—her 
first child comes soon—and we worry 
about her. Adios.” And she dismissed 
him, with that arrogant self-possession 
which is the heritage of all Latins. 

As Gordon went slowly toward the 
sanitarium, he wondered what it was 
all about. 

“Mendosa,” he thought. “That’s the 
name Meach mentioned last night.” _ 

The episode had given a fillip to his 
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“jmagination and he hurried on to find 
the doctor. After pacifying the wrath 
called forth by his unsanctioned ven- 
ture, Gordon asked: 

“What’s the story about your Ma- 
dame Mendosa ?” 

“Don’t know—something about a 
curse,” replied the doctor. “Why?” 

Gordon told his morning’s experi- 
ence, and concluded: 

“You must know more.” 

“I confess I don’t,” admitted the doc- 
tor. “You can’t get much out of a 
native.” And then, “Bet you another 
fifty you can’t find out,” he offered 
eagerly. 

“Done!” said Gordon, who did not 
profess to be his brother’s keeper. 

During the following days, Gordon 
explored the village and its environs, 
gradually coyering more ground as his 
strength increased. Above the one 
street, tiny, clay-walled huts, over- 
grown with rambler roses, were 


perched at all angles on jutting rocks 


and ledges, like nests of birds. Here 
and there he would come uporr a man 
sitting cross-legged in a black doorway, 
weaving a basket, molding a pot, or 
stitching upon a cloth zapato. Or 
again a woman might be seen bending 
over an outdoor brazier. 

Eventually, he was able to scramble 
up one of the mountain trails to see 
how pias grew. After which, he 
slipped and stumbled down a tiny path, 
between gray trees covered with pur- 
ple, white, and yellow orchids, into a 
deep gorge, where green, black-ringed 
iguanas basked on wet stones and a 
swift stream dropped, in a smother of 
foam, over a shelf of rock. Below, 
fragrant, flowering trees brooded above 
adeep, black pool. Gordon’s imagina-. 
tion had only begun to wake, but there 
was something terrible about the still 
patience of that dark, waiting water 
and, in spite of himself, he shivered 
and hastened on. 

As it approached the sea, the gorge 
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widened into a valley, and the river 
spread into a shallow flood, in the mid- 
dle of which grew a clump of giant 
trees whose enormous, snakelike roots 
twisted and coiled one about the other 
and divided the water into irinumerable 
basins and brooks. This was the vil- 
lage laundry, and here Gordon discov- 
ered a score of /avanderas at work, 
their skirts looped above their waists. 
They all wore camisas of purple, blue, 
or scarlet calico. Their dripping 
bronze legs were straight and shapely, 
and there was a fascination in the way 
they balanced their heavy baskets, turn- 
ing their heads easily, in order to gos- 
sip. Little by little the glamour and 
charm of the island had seeped into 
Gordon’s consciousness, while the sor- 
did details had receded, and now he 
felt a sudden inexplicable thrill of 
pleasure in the sight of the carefree 
joyousness of the washers. 

Just then two of the younger women 
paused close by, and one said to the 
other: 

“Is it true that Ysabel is coming? 
How terrible for Lola!” 

“What could they mean?’ Gordon 
wondered.\ 

The mystery grew haunting and, 
spurred by the constant chaffing of 
Doctor Meach, Gordon grew more and 
more determined to solve it. Sefiora 
Alvarez was garrulous and always 
ready to tell him the island legends; 
but whenever he mentioned Sefiora 
Mendosa or the curse—no matter how 
adroitly—she evaded him. 

One afternoon she told him about 
the duppies—vampire creatures, men 
and women who leave their skins and 
walk invisible to hunt and then to suck 
the blood of their victims. 

“Dogs see them,” said she. “When 
a dog howls in the night, a duppie is 
prowling near. It will rap at your 
window—I myself have heard them— 
and if you do not move or speak, it 
will go away, but if you so much as 
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lift your finger, it will take you by the 
throat. There are many duppies in 
Panama—now that the Americanos will 
not let us kill them,” she concluded 
bitterly. { 

“How can you destroy them?” Gor- 
don asked. 

“You find their skins,” answered the 
woman, “while they are wandering, and 
you shake pimiento inside. Then, 
when they return, the duppies roll on 
the floor and scream. When you see 
some one writhing with pain, you may 
be sure he is a duppie. Then you must 
burn him or drown him. There is no 
other way.” > 

Gordon leaned toward her coaxingly, 
with the air of a boy deeply impressed. 

#‘And this Ysabel whom you speak 
of, is she a duppie—and woild the 
people like to burn her, too?” 

“Tt is the hour for you to dine, sefior, 
Adios!” she replied. 

Thus more time slipped by, while 
Gordon grew strong and brown. AIl- 
though not yet aware of it, he was 
actually feeling more fit than he had 
in years. 

Setting out one morning, sun-kissed, 
as always during this season, he saun- 
tered toward the town, walking vigor- 
ously and flicking lightly at the bril- 
liant blossoms with his stick. An enor- 
mous blue butterfly flitted just before 
him, and a flock of green parrakeets 
flew shrieking overhead. He felt mar- 
velously young and irresponsible. The 
plump, naked boys tending their flocks 
beneath the mangoes looked like a pas- 
toral picture upon a paper fan, and 
Gordon laughed to see their shrill scat- 
ter as a deadly coral snake wriggled 
across the sunburned grass, like a scar- 
let riband trailed over’ the painted 
screen. In this magic-touched island 
of the south, danger and lurking death 
but added more color to a colorful 
whole. 

Farther, he passed the house of 
Sefiora Mendosa and saw that young 


@ 

woman herself standing upon a small 
rose-entwined balcony with a black 
manta wrapped around her entire 

and over her head, so that her big, 
dark, frightened eyes looked out pa- 
thetically from a somber frame, while 
the crimson roses glowed against the 
black like splashes of blood. 

Before the house, two young girls 
stood chattering, and Gordon heard one 
of them say: 

“Tt’s strange about that Ysabel, We 
all love hotly, but she did more, He 
must have fed her the heart of a bird,” 

There it was again! Gordon felt a 
touch of exasperation as he reflected 
that he might have to go away leaving 
the mystery unsolved. As had come 
to be his habit, he sought out the Sefiora 
Alvarez and put to her innumerable 
questions over a glass of absinth. 

“What is the virtue which lies in the 
heart of a bird when fed to a woman?” 
he asked. 


“When did you hear of that?” she 


“And why do 
Have you ever 


responded indulgently. 
you wish to know? 
been in love?” 

“A hundred times,” 
swered lightly. 

“If you have loved so often, sefior, 
you have never loved at all,” amended 
the Sefora Alvarez, with some asper- 
ity. “However, I will tell you about 
the bird. If a.man can catch one of 
those tiny creatures which you call 
humming birds and can cut out its 
heart and feed it to the woman he loves, 
she will be his slave forevermore.” 

“Then tell me who fed a bird’s heart 
to your Ysabel?” 

“T have not said Ysabel, sefior. Shall 
I mix you another frappé?” She 
snatched up his glass and left the gal 
lery. 

That evening Doctor Meach began 
reluctantly : 

“I ought to tell you that you're plenty 
well enough to go on. I’ve rather put 


Gordon an- 
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it off, because I hate to lose your com- 
pany, but 2 

To his own and the other’s amaze- 
ment, Gordon replied: 

“T know I’m all right, but I want to 
win my wager—about the curse, And, 
anyway, mafiara will be time enough 
to decide. Care for a hand of piquet 
before bed ?” 

The next was a fiesta day, and Gor- 
don wandered all over the town, laugh- 
ing at the monkeylike agility of the 
grandsires, who carried on a mock 
bullfight with the only village’ cow, 
firting with the girls and tossing sweet- 
meats to the children, or watching the 
bathers, comical in suits of white linen 
ruffled with red calico. Everywhere he 
found laughter, gala dresses, flowers, 
the throbbing of drums, and the chant- 
ing of dancers. 

Growing weary at last, he sought 
rest in the Alvarez’ pavilion. Sitting 


there alone with his cigarette, he caught 
the shrill, quick, musical sounds of 


several Spanish women talking to- 
gether. The staccato tones of their 
voices had something birdlike about 
them, and Gordon was always re- 
minded of a flood of parrakeets. They 
came in now—half a dozen girls, dark 
and glowing, with a gallant, backward 
swing of their slender bodies, and with 
them several duennas, whose fat, 
dumpy figures and wrinkled, powdered 
faces were terribly prophetic of the 
fate of these younger women when the 
petals of youth should have fallen. 
Among them walked a woman who 
was different from the rest. She was 
long past the stage of a bud, but had 
not grown’ old, like the others. Also, 
she was fair. Her hair was light gold, 
and her brows. Gordon could not see 


her eyes, but her skin was pale and ~ 


dear and gave an impression of white- 
ness. Her lips were almost blue, and 
her face was unspeakably weary. She 
was not beautiful, yet she held the eye. 
She was very silent, but when she did 


speak to the others, it was in Spanish 
and intimately, as if she were one of 
them. Her gestures were not flashing 
and vivacious, but slow and very fin- 
ished, as if her grace were automatic 
and she thought of other things. She 
carried, a guitar, and the young girls 
clustered about her, coaxing her to 
sing. 

Very leisurely, she seated herself by 
the rail with her back to the water, 
which rippled and shimmered darkly 
behind her. She faced the lights, dim 
and flickering, and her skin glowed 
white and luminous, without a furrow 
or a line, but overcast by purple shad- 
ows of infinite fatigue. And her 
hands! They were long and slender, 
blue-veined and very ‘white, while the 
fingers tapered narrowly. Marvelously 
beautiful. hands they were, and they 
plucked at the strings of her instru- 
ment with a still power. There was 
no fluttering; it seemed almost as if 
they willed to bring forth music, with- 
out moving. 

Then she began to sing—a Spanish 
love song—in a rich contralto voice. 
It did not tremble or vibrate; it was 
technically expressionless, and yet it 
seemed weighted with the passion of 
ages. Gordon stared at her—they all 
stared—and she seemed not at all to 
feel their staring. There was some- 
thing uncanny about her aloofness, 
while she sang with a voice like liquid 
fire—molten metal pouring out of a 
furnace cold and dead to the touch. 
She finished, and then, after a moment 
of silence, she sang “Chateau Mar- 
geau,” with its bursts of eerie laughter. 

That was all—an unknown, white- 
faced woman singing among brown 
folk in the midst of a hot, tropical 
night, but it was strange and terrible 
and, while he listened to her, Gordon 
thought of the poisoned snake in the 
grass where the laughing children 
played, of the wonderful purple blps- 
soms guarding the dark pool, of the 
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look in the eyes of the people and the 
strangely repeated hints of a curse. 
Truly this was a dreadful land, where 
decay lay under lush green growth, 
where death lurked in laughter. He 
felt a sudden shiver of fear, and yet 
he knew that he loved the land; some 
way it held him. He knew that now, 
when, for the first time, he actually 
felt the fear of it. 

He pondered this for a space, while 
he watched the woman, and then there 
came to him the thought, “Is this what 
love is—a great joy and a great fear 
lying close together, covered over with 
roses and laughter?” Was that the 
meaning of the look in the eyes of the 
people? Had they known always what 
he was just discovering, and was their 
look one of contempt for his ignorance? 
Gordon was ashamed of this outburst 
of his imagination, but he could not 
control it. He went back to the sani- 
tarium, that night, dazed by the spell 
woven around him by the enchantment 
of the tropics and the still white hands 
of a woman. 

It was several days before he could 
find out who she was. The doctor did 
not know, and the Sefiora Alvarez be- 
came suddenly quite elusive and un- 
approachable. At last, however, he 
secured an opportunity to ask her. 

“The woman who sang?” she an- 
swered him then. “Ah, you must mean 
the Udabe. the 
guitar and sings.” 

She seemed anxious to hurry 
but Gordon seized her sleeve. 

“Why is she blond?” he inquired. 

“Her people came from Colombia— 
from the Cauca Valle. There are many 
fair wonien there.” 

“Will you present me to her?” he 
begged. 

“Why not?” Sefora 
sented, after a brief hesitation. 
is willing.” 

The presentation was accomplished 
the next afternoon, and Gordon found 


Sefiora She plays 


away, 


, 


Alvarez con- 
“Tf she 


it disappointing. After all, the woman 
was rather ordinary. He had known 
many better looking, and she said noth. 
ing remarkable, although she conversed 
formally in almost unaccented English, 

“But there must be something to 
account for the effect she produced,” 
Gordon reflected. 

He looked at her eyes and found an 
excuse for his former excitement, 
Such superb disdain, such conscioys- 
ness of power and knowledge, he had 
never seen before. He felt as if she 
could tell him, if she would, not only 
about the curse, but what was the para- 
doxical something behind the land- 
scape, why he felt close to the heart 
of something that he could not open his 
eyes to see. With an awkwardness un- 
known since boyhood, he asked, and 
received, permission to call upon her 
the following evening. 

Promptly at the appointed hour, 
Gordon rapped at her door. A bare 
footed Indian girl answered his knock 
and ushered him into the quaintest, 
most conglomerate little drawing-room 
Gordon had ever seen. The walls were 
painted a pale green, and the floor was 
of unfinished boards, partially con- 
cealed by a cheay, gaudily figured rug. 
The furniture consisted of an old 
French salon set, of exquisitely inlaid 
wood, supplemented by an enormous 
porcelain urn shaped like a baptismal 
font. This objet d'art occupied the 
center of the rug space and was sur- 
foot its base, 
circle of sea shells, while upon 


rounded, about a from 
by a 
every table and shelf stood hosts of 
tiny porcelain figures. Two candles 
burned before a statue in a corner 
niche, and a great, white moon shone 
in through the long open doors, flood- 
ing the room with a silver light. 
Sefiora Udabe, dressed in black, en- 
tered the room with a careless, slow 
step, as if she felt herself to be alone. 
She greeted Gordon with finished 
courtesy, but as if his coming were 4 
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matter of no importance. Then for 
an hour she let him entertain her. In 
yain Gordon tried to draw her out, to 
learn something about her, to break 
through her shell of reserve. She re- 
mained charmingly gracious, but abso- 
lutely aloof, and with that look, which 
now seemed mostly mockery, in her 
eyes. 

At last Gordon grew desperate. He 
was obsessed by the idea that she could 
read the riddles that baffled him, and 
this was his one opportunity, for he 
had decided to leave the next day, 
whether the wager were won or no. 
It required an effort, but he managed 
to speak with casual coolness. 

“T wonder if you can tell me some- 
thing?” he began, while he crossed his 
legs and hooked his fingers nervously 
about one knee. “I think you can—for 
you look as if you knew everything.” 
He paused there, but the woman 
neither simpered nor smiled, simply 
waited for him to proceed, and he went 


on, “I’m tremendously interested in the 
legends and superstitions of this place, 
and there’s one that I’ve heard a lot 


about, but can’t quite get straight. It’s 
about Sefiora Mendosa and some kind 
of a curse.” 

“Yes,” said the woman calmly, “T 
know the tale.” Then a flash of dia- 
blerie lit her eyes. ‘You want to hear 
it, sefior ?” 

“Please,” 
anxiously. 

And sitting there in her funny little 
room, with the white moonlight pour- 
ing over her whiter face and touching 
the curves of her pale, seductive mouth, 
Sefiora Udabe told Gordon what he 
had waited so long to hear, and her 
deep voice caressed the words she 
spoke until he shivered with jealousy. 

“It was like this,” she began. ‘For 
several generations the house of Men- 
dosa has been divided. Two cousins 
quarreled first over some property, and 
ever since then, the two branches of 


he pleaded, but not too 
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the house have hated each other. Al- 
ways they fight together, and always 
they kill each other. There is not a 
man on either side who has not stabbed 
at least one of his enemies. In the 
house of Escobar there were two girls 
—cousins also. Lola, one was called— 
the other, Ysabel.” 

Gordon started, but the woman con- 
tinued : 

“The two girls were brought up to- 
gether, and they loved each other well 
and vowed, as girls will, to be loyal 
to each other always. When they grew 
older, however, it happened that two 
young men fell in love with them— 
and their lovers belonged to the two 
different branches of the Mendosa - 
house. Therefore, if the girls married 
these two, there could be-no further 
intercourse between them, since their 
husbands would be pledged to quarrel 


_to the death. 


“Tt was a terrible complication, but 
neither girl would give up her lover. 
So a coldness arose between them, al- 
though each promised to do what she 
could to end the feud. Thus Lola and 
Ysabel were married, and for a long 
time no word passed from one to the 
other. Lola loved madly, as we all do 
here, but Ysabel loved—like the fire 
that burns in the coal beds under the 
earth. For her, sefior, her husband was 
heaven and hell and all of life.” 

“That is the way this woman would 
love,” Gordon was thinking, while he 
leaned toward her and his breath came 
quick and fast. The woman did not 
move or lift a hand, but looking into 
her smoldering eyes, Gordon saw a 
tragedy that no vivid gestures could 
have portrayed. 

“A year passed, and Ysabel was 
about to become a mother. One day 
she drove out in her carriage, with her 
husband beside her. It was carnival 
time in Panama. The streets were 
filled with masqueraders. Can you see 
it, semor—the lights, the flowers, the 
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confetti, the young wife in the open 
victoria, decorated with roses and 
wound round and round with colored 
paper ribands? They drove around 
the plaza, where the children were 
dancing, and stopped in front of the 
old gray cathedral. A procession was 
passing. 
ter. : 

“Then another carriage, coming from 
the opposite direction, stopped also be- 
fore the church, and, looking up, Ysabel 
saw that it was, occupied by Lola and 
her husband. At the same instant, the 
two men caught sight of each other 
and sprang from their seats, drawing 
the knives which they always carried. 
The crowd stared and pressed back to 
form a circle. It is not our custom to 
interfere in a feud, sefior. But Ysabel 
clutched at her husband’s arms from 
behind him, crying, ‘No, no!’ He was 
gentle with her, remembering the child 
that was coming, and so turned a little 
to put her back. 

“Then Ysabel shouted, ‘Lola—help 
—for me!’ But Lola was proud—be- 
fore all of the people—and she leaned 
back and made no sign, while Sefior 
Mendosa leaped from his own carriage 
onto the step of his cousin’s. Ysabel 
shrieked and tried to throw herself be- 
tween—but it was too late. The knife 
went home, and her beloved fell, bleed- 
ing, into her arms. Then she went 
mad and screamed the 
other woman, while the crowd 
around fhem and the friends of 
victor rushed in to bear him away. The 
husband of Ysabel died in a few hours, 
and her child was dead when it came. 
But she lived—to watch the working 
of the curse.” 

“And it—you have not told me yet!” 
panted Gordon, while his eyes burned 
into those of the woman. Never, never 
had he dreamed of wanting any one 
as he, at that moment, wanted her! 
Her story held him, but because it re- 
vealed to him the soul of her—because 


Everywhere there was laugh- 


curse at the 
surged 


the 


she promised joy, while she made hier . 
afraid. Thus she would love—thus she 
would act. In her was the essence of 
all desire and the spirit of all mystery, 

“The curse, senor, is an old-ene—g 
heritage in my—of our people,” she 
went on coolly. “I may not tell it to 
you, but it has the power to make Lola 
Mendosa suffer, when her hour has 
come, as Ysabel suffered a year ago, 
And it is to complete the working of 
the curse that Ysabel lives and waits,” 

She ceased, and the room was still, 
except for the man’s unsteady breath- 
ing. 

“You—you are like that Ysabel!” he 
said at last hoarsely. 

Then reason spoke again in his brain, 

“What am I going to do? I have 
nothing to do with all of this. I must 
get away—somehow—before it’s too 
late.” 

He rose to his feet. He meant to 
move toward the door, but there was a 
buzzing in his ears. He groped blindly 
and reeled. He was _ falling—falling 
into a dreadful abyss. He put out his 
hands, but there was nothing to grasp 
—he could not stop the fall. He found 
himself face to face with the woman 
and close, so that he felt the hot breath 
coming from between her coldly chis- 
eled lips. His arms went around her, 
and his mouth sought hers in a pas- 
sionate frenzy of desire. 
in stood silent and provo- 
cative until she felt his clasp. Then 
suddenly her eyes blazed—Gordon felt 
scorched by their fire—and with the 
lithe, smooth quickness of a cat, she 
struck him full in the face and sprang 
backward, away from him. 

“I was but passing the time, sefior,” 
she said disdainfully. “What do you 
of the North know of love? I have 
nothing for you. Adios.” 

Gordon knew then what rage can be. 
A red mist floated before his eyes, and 
“he turned toward her, as toward a man, 
with his fists clenched. 
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. Sefiora Udabe surveyed him calmly. 


Then she drew a step nearer, her eyes 
grew soft, and there crept into her 
yoice the very secret of seductiveness, 

“Senor,” she said, “you will be glad. 
You know that the wish in your heart 
was not to remain, but to escape from 


” 


me. 
Once again she changed—a slow, 


subtle melting of one woman into an- 
other—and now Gordon knew beyond 
a doubt the meaning of the look in the 
eyes of natives of the tropics—their 
assurance of a knowledge which they 
knew he could never quite possess. 

“You want to learn much of the 
tropics, sefior,” Sefiora Udabe said, 
while her mouth curved in pale mock- 
ery, “and I have taught you much, Is 
it not so? Adios.” 

Gordon walked back to the sani- 
tarium in a whirl of conflicting moods. 
He was sullen and ashamed, but ex- 
cited, too. He rejoiced in his experi- 


ence, but was glad to be safely out of 
it He glanced up at the balcony of 
the Sefiora Mendosa as he passed. No 
one was there; only the roses swayed 


softly in the moonlight. It was well 
that he was leaving.the next evening, 
Gordon thought. 

The following morning was spent in 
packing and in settling his accounts. 
Gordon’s mind was clear again, and 
he smiled cynically at the memory of 
iis confusion of the night before. 

The day passed quickly. Gordon had 
engaged the native owner of a gasoline 
launch to take him over to Panama, 
and he planned to start at dusk, so as 
to make the trip by moonlight and 
avoid the heat and glare. At seven 
o'clock, he was ready. Thompson had 
taken the luggage aboard the launch 
and had told the engineer to run across 
to the Alvarez’ wharf, where his mas- 
ter would join them. Gordon bade 
the doctor a cordial farewell and 
added : 


“I found out about the curse, so you 
lose one bet.” 

“And the other—don’t you know 
that some time you'll have to come 
back ?” h 

“I’m not sure, doctor. Don’t settle 
yet. I'll write you from Colén and— 
perhaps—it will be to cancel your 
debt.” 

“I’m damned sorry to see you go!” 
said Doctor Meach. 

Gordon followed the trail to the vil- 
lage for the last time, and entered the 
now familiar pavilion, intending to bid 
the proprietor and his wife good-by. 
Sut the place was empty. Suddenly 
he heard a dreadful cry—a shriek that 
rose and fell and died away in a low 
moan. Then quick footsteps sounded 
outside, while the voices of frightened 
women and the screaming of children 
filled the air. 

Gordon hurried out into the street. 
All of the villagers, it seemed, were 
gathered around the home of Sefiora 
Mendosa. He pushed his way through 
the throng, until he could see the en- 
tire facade of the house. It was bare, 
except for a couple of splintered beams, 
which dangled there like the broken 
branches of a tree. At the foot of the 
wall lay a black pile of wood and 
twisted rails, which had once been a 
balcony, and from under one corner 
of the heap protruded the head and 
shoulders of a woman, all tangled 
about with crushed red roses. 

Gordon felt sick, but felt, too, a 
strange sense of exaltation. Here was 
drama before all else. The curse had 
worked! There was nothing that he 
could do, so he hastened back in the 
direction from which he had come, 
meaning to go at once aboard the 
launch. 

But his experience was not yet fin- 
ished. In the pavilion, he found Senora 
Udabe. She sat alone, crooning a little 
song to herself, while her fingers just 
brushed the strings of her guitar. 
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Gordon stood watching. He felt 
awkward and preferred not to speak. 
Then again there was commotion out- 
side. Men’s voices mingled with the 
women’s, and murmurs and _ cries 
swelled into an ominous roar. A girl 
rushed onto the gallery. 

“Ysabel,” she cried, “they are com- 
ing! Run!” 

Sefiora Udabe struck the first chords 
of “Chateau Margeau.” 

“Ysabel — Ysabel — devil — witch!’ 
came the calls. 

“Run, Ysabel—quick 
clamored the girl. 

Gordon stood for a moment bewil- 
dered, petrified. Then he understood. 

“For God’s sake—my boat! I'll get 
you away—Ysabel!” He caught her 
hand in his, and the last word was torn 
from his throat like a sob. 

Then they came in, the mob—men, 
women, and children, all of those 
merry, smiling faces, which Gordon 
had seen day after day, contorted now 
with anger and lust for revenge, all 
of those eyes, which Gordon had seen 
brimming with laughter, hot now with 
rage, sullen with purpose to kill. They 
came in—more and more of them. 

“Thompson!” shouted Gordon fran- 
tically, and the launch shot up close 
under the rail. Gordon threw one leg 
over the balustrade and tugged at the 
woman’s hand. “Ysabel 

“T have no need of you, senor. Go 
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quick !” 
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the water, while her eyes looked 
straight into those of the people, mock. 
ing them with her power. 

They cowered back a little. 

“We do not know,” shrilled a wom. 
an’s voice. 

“Tt’s true,’ called a man’s. “The 
balcony fell—but what could she have 
done?” 

“She was not there!” cried a girl, 
and the mob wavered uncertainly, 

Gordon leaped down into the launch 
and held up his arms. 

“Now, Ysabel! There is still time! 
Come—I want you!” He was trem- 
bling all over, and his voice was broken, 

“Once more, sefior, this is my affair! 
Adios.” Then her song went on, and 
her voice was the voice of the tropic 
night. 

“Ysabel!” It was his last cry. 

“T will not go,” the woman rephied, 
while her hand swept her guitar. 

Gordon sank down in _ the boat, 
which, controlled by the terrified engi- 
neer, bore him swiftly out into the 
bay. For some moments the sound of 
the song followed him over the water. 
Then came the roar of the people—then 
silence, while the lights of Taboga 
grew dim. 


When he finally reached Colon, Gor- 
don addressed an envelope to Doctor 
Meach, Sanitarium, Taboga Island 
n the si rle sheet that he folded and 
lipped inside he wrote 
“Canceled.” Then he signed his name 
and posted the letter. 


one word— 


PRAY 


VEN when I pray to God, I think of you. 
Nay, then the most; nor is it blasphemy, 
For somehow He seems closer then to me, 
And somehow all the olden faith seem true 
That lovers, gone forever, hearkened to. 


Since God is Love, how other could it be? 


Harry Kemp. 
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eS 
pee MARIN had a 


great admiration for Madame 

Brisson, a woman of business, 
and one who did not let the grass grow 
under her feet. He had known her 
for ten years now, though it hardly 
seemed that since Brisson, who had 
been a clerk in the ministry of finance, 
had passed out of life and, through the 
favor of the minister, Madame Brisson 
had been granted a government tobacco 
store in rue Jacob, just round the cor- 
ner from rue des Sts. Peres. He 
passed the bureau de tabac each morn- 
ing, as he went down to his book boxes, 
and he never failed to stop and ask 
ceremoniously how things were going, 
and he never received anything but a 
cheerful answer. 

On Saturdays he stepped inside the 
store, and before he had time to ask 
for it, there was his paper packet of 
tobacco on the counter, a thing that 
showed encouraging consideration and 
appreciation. without number, 
perhaps more often when the lilacs were 
in bloom, he was tempted to lean across 
the counter and take the white hands 
that served him, still plump and invit- 
ing to a lover’s lips, but there was a 
something that held him back. 

It was well known in the quarter that 
madame was shrewd in money matters; 
there was no doubt she had money put 
away for the rainy day. To declare 
his love was not to be thought of—a 
bookseller whose trade had dwindled 
since the war to nothing; enough to 
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keep a roof over his head, to eat 
cheaply, and to drink a bottle of well- 
watered wine on occasions, but not 
enough to make him a suitable partner 
for madame. No! None knew that 
better than he himself; so, after a few 
commonplaces, he would bow and go 
upon his way. 

Lately, since trade was so dull and 
the days were growing colder and 
shorter, he had taken to shutting up 
his boxes in the early afternoon and, 
with a gay-covered secondhand novel 
from his stock as a gift, going to seek 
diversion in the cheerful store. Ma- 
dame was secretly a little flattered. The 
bookseller had many acquaintances in 
the world of letters; he was quite a 
scholar, and if only he would brush his 
clothes more often and trim his beard, 
he would have quite a distinguished 
appearance. 

It was very comfortable in the store, 
with its array of cigars, packets of cig- 
arettes and tobacco, and playing cards. 
And madame behind the counter, knit- 
ting socks, was a fine woman in the 
black dress which she filled so neatly, 
eyes flashing under the somewhat heavy 
eyebrows, a line of down forming a 
shadow over the upper lip, which had 
but one fault—it was too tightly drawn 
for the comfort of those who paid her 
court. 

Marin was not the only one in the 
quarter to do so. There was his friend 
Gravault, the antique dealer, who had 
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been heard to say that if he ever mar- 
ried—which, needless to say, the rogue 
had no intention of doing—his choice 
would be Madame Brisson. You can 
imagine that the bookseller was sus- 
picious of any masculine customers 
who entered. Removing the pipe from 
his mouth, he ‘would inspect them nar- 
rowly, and when they were gone, he 
would comment: 

“Nice fellow! I don’t seem to know 
him.” 

And madame would smile knowingly 
with a “Zut! I never saw him before,” 
or “He comes in once in a while—an 
acquaintance,” according to her mood. 

Naturally much of their talk was of 
the war. 

One afternoon the bookseller noted 
that madame’s eyes rested with too 
sympathetic approval on the bronzed 
face and stained uniform of a middle- 
aged poilu who was buying some ciga- 
rettes. When the soldier had gone, he 
said timidly: 

“Fine fellow that! Ah, if I were 
only younger, I would be wearing a 
uniform, too.” 

“Oh, come now!” said the widow, 
as she resumed her knitting. “Every 
one knows you are beyond the age.” 

“The age! Bah! It is the heart that 
counts,” answered Marin bitterly. “I 
am not so old as you seem to imagine.” 

“T imagine?’ asked madame. 

“Yes. Did I not see you admiring 
that poilu who has just gone, and then 
you looked at me curiously, as if to 
say: ‘Where is your uniform?’ ” 

“Assuredly not. No such thought 
entered my mind, my friend. Why 
should it? I have more to think about. 
I was counting my stitches.” 

“Ah, even you are busy upon war 
work. Yes, you are doing your bit, 
madame. While I—I am smoking my 
pipe, dusting my books, and going upon 
my way as usual. It cannot last. No! 
My mind is made up. There is some 
way in which I can be of service, and 


it is time I put my brain to work to fin 
it. This very day, too. Madame, ay 
revoir,” and, deeply wounded by her 
amused smile, he walked out of the 
store. 

For a week Monsieur Marin did not 
appear. Madame was vaguely dis 
turbed and then alarmed. She feared 
she had been harsh, and the bookseller 
was a man of sensitive nature. What 
a pity he had no one to look after him! 
The tie that he wore was so shabby, 
and the buttons of his coat were hang- 
ing by threads. She wondered if he 
got enough to eat. She missed him. 
She walked down by the quai. His 
boxes were closed up, and there was no 
sign of the proprietor anywhere. 

When Saturday morning came, ma 
dame’s heart was in a flutter. What 
had the foolish man done? Surely he 
had not found some way to enter active 
service. A day in a trench would kil 
him, and as for marching a score of 
miles between dusk and dawn, the idea 
was impossible. 

About noon the door opened quietly, 
and intc the semiobscurity of the store 
stepped a man with a rifle. 

“Ah, mon Dieu, it is you with a gun!” 
she gasped, taken aback. 

The bookseller nodded gravely. 

“As you see, I am in service, too. I 
stated my case, and in consideration 
of my desire, I have been put on guard.” 

“On guard? Where?” 

“IT guard a section of the Railroad 
of the North, madame.” 

“An important post, then?” 

“Surely. In the freight yard. I 
have a rifle, as you see, and instruc 
tions to fire at any one who does not 
stand at my ‘Halt or I fire!’ If there 
are incendiaries or spies, they will not 
get by me, I assure you.” 

“But it is dangerous work, that, my 
word!” 

“A little, but that does not matter.” 

“And cold! You are not used to the 
exposure, my friend.” 
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“Why not? I have sat by my book 
boxes a good many winter days.” 

“But the nights?” 

“Poof! It will not take me long to 
get used to them. There never was 
much heat in my attic. Besides,” he 
added, drawing himself erect, “for one’s 
self a little grumbling is good, perhaps 
—without it there would be no prog- 
ress—but for one’s country—no grum- 
bling. My tobacco, madame, if you 
please. I must hurry on now.” 

Madame passed him over the packet 
and gave him his change without com- 
The metamorphosis had given 
her a shock. There was a new aspect 
to the bookseller. He stood straight, 
his beard was clipped, he had thrown 
off his years, and the old uniform he 
wore gave him a more manly appear- 
ance. 

“Eh bien, madame. Till next week,” 
he said, as he turned away. 

“Wait!” she said softly and, bend- 
ing to her workbasket, she straightened 
up with flushed face. “With my com- 
pliments, Monsieur Guard.” 

Marin looked at the knitted socks she 
had placed in his hand. 

“Ah—from you! You are very kind. 
Thank you,” he’ faltered. 

“For a soldier,” she said, nodding 
her head, “it is not good to have cold 
feet. Au revoir and good luck.” 

Saturday came again. This time 
madame was not taken by surprise. If 
anything, her lip was a little firmer, 
and her tone severe. 

“Well, you are still on guard, eh?” 
she inquired, as Marin entered. 

He looked somewhat dejected. 

“Yes, yes!” he replied hastily, as he 
sat on the high stool and lit his pipe. 
“I have not let them carry away the 
railroad.” 

Madame sensed a bitterness in his 
tone. 

“What is the matter? 
Satisfied now ?” 

“Satisfied! No! 


ment. 


Are you not 


It is this way. For 


2 


five minutes I stand here.” He jabbed 
at the counter with his finger. “Here 
is a red signal lamp. I look all around. 
Then I march to here, a switch; an- 
other five minutes halt, then back. And 
—you may believe me or not, but it 
is the truth—I have not seen a single 
soul to challenge since I took my post. 
Sometimes a train whistles in the dis- 
tance or rumbles into the yards. No 
train has ever ‘passed along my length 
of line. I might as well be guarding 
my book boxes on the quai to keep the 
Boche from stealing them. Do the 
authorities think a Boche is going to 
come along, pick up the rails, and de- 
camp? It is ridiculous! A_ child’s 
game! Assuredly the war is not going 
on in this cursed railroad siding. It 
is farce, and I tire of playing a part 
in it. I am no nearer doing my bit in 
the war than if I were in my bed. Ah, 
you may laugh, madame,” he added 
mournfully, “but for me it is a tragedy. 
I am a soldier made of pasteboard.” 
“But, my friend, you are doing your 
duty, aren’t you? If a Boche were 
to come along, you would be ready for 
him.” . 
“Surely. But as well might the navy 
be anchored by the Pont St. Louis, 
waiting for a Boche submarine to at- 
tack Notre Dame.” : 
“And the socks?” madame 
quickly, for Monsieur Marin’s 
was trembling in indignant protest. 
I am a mon- 


asked 
voice 


“Forgive me, madame! 
ster of selfishness! They were admir- 
able and such comfort! Only”—he 
hesitated—“I have time to think as I 
do my watching, and I say to myself: 
‘These socks were knitted for a sol- 
dier. I am robbing some brave man 
in the trenches or some poor fellow 
whose house has been destroyed by 
shell or by the torch of the Boche, and 
I have no right to them.’ ” 

“What folly!’ madame reproved him 
sharply. “As well on your feet as on 
another’s. You are too sensitive, my 
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friend. If you were younger, you 
would be among the foremost in the 
assault. As it is, you are doing your 
best. 
is not your fault. 
anything.” 

“Madame _ Brisson,” said Marin 
stiffly, ‘‘a soldier is not a soldier till he 
has been under fire.” 

“And have you not? Only a week 
ago, bombs were falling all over the 
city. If that is not to be under fire, 
I do not know what that means.” 

The  disconsolate Marin’s 
brightened. 

“Ah! I had not thought of that! 
You are right. A bomb might fall on 
my section. There is no saying. That 
would give me something to do. Still, 
I do not feel that I suffer from the 
war, when so many are suffering. The 
war does not touch me personally.” 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” cried madame, ex- 
asperated. “Suffer? Of course we 
suffer, all of us! Some not so much, 
others but a little, but we suffer. Every 
time a letter comes to me, my heart is 
in my mouth. My nephew, or perhaps 
my daughter’s husband, killed. I had 
a piece of property in the north, my 
mother’s home. It is gone, a pile of 
bricks in a shell hole. And my business 
—you can see for yourself. No longer 
a regular clientele to be depended on, 
but the man passing by who feels in 
his pockets and finds he has nothing 
to smoke. And my friends, the women 
I know whose stories make me cry—do 
I not suffer with them?” 

Marin shrank back, overwhelmed by 
the outburst. 

“Yes, yes, to be sure,” he faltered. “I 
did not mean 

“You are wrapped up in yourself, old 
bachelor!” she cried, shaking her fin- 
ger at him. “All this talk of suffering! 
What is it you want? What more? 
Are you not content to see me suffer- 
ing, as I do when I think that you— 
you - 


That there has been no danger 
You are ready for 


face 


Voor 

Monsieur Marin stared at he 
aghast. She was trembling and tears 
were falling on her knitting. 

‘But I do not understand.” 

“No! You do not understand!” she 
cried vehemently. “You understand 
books, perhaps. Ah, yes, you are a 
scholar of books, no doubt, but of 
women who suffer—no!” 

“Women who suffer?” 

His confusion was piteously lud- 
crous. 

“Yes, it is I who say so. Why do 
you sit there? Go back to your rail- 
road and thank the good Lord. you are 
a man.” 

“As you say, madame,’ the book 
seller assented meekly. ‘“Only——” 

“Go!” Madame Brisson commanded 
him. 

And picking up his rifle, Monsieur 
Marin went out, open-mouthed and 
greatly puzzled. Madame was deeply 
offended. But why? He had done 
nothing, said nothing, to rouse her to 
such anger. And tears! He could not 
understand. 

“Tt is bad enough,” said Madame 
Brisson to herself, “bad enough to love 
at my age, but to love a foolish man 
like that! Alas! And if anything hap- 
pens to him now! These bombs, they 
are terrible, and the railroads, the very 
place for them to fall, only the Boche 
prefers to killa harmless family in its 
He has no right to make 
me suffer so. Mon Dieu, he is as 
simple as a child! It is well seen he 
needs some woman to look after him. 
If he does not catch cold or do some 
damage to himself with that rifle, it will 
be a miracle. I had better knit hima 
sweater.” 

All week her busy fingers knitted. 
By Saturday the sweater was finished, 
and she waited expectantly in her store 
for the man destined to wear it, but 
he did not come till, just as she was 
about to lock up for the night, he ap 
peared running. 


own home. 
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“Pardon my coming so late, ma- 
dame,” he apologized breathlessly, as 
he reached the door. “I am in time 
to get my tobacco, eh?” 

“Yes, Wait a minute. 
are.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Are you going on duty now?” 

“No. I have been on duty all day. 
The day guard was off duty, so I took 
his place, and to-night I sleep in my 
bed again.” 

“Have you eaten?” she asked. 

“Yes—like an ox,” he answered hast- 
ily. 

‘His tone was not convincing. 
dame hesitated. 

“Perhaps, if you cared to, you might 
lunch with me _ to-morrow—nothing 
much—a stew, a salad, and some 
cheese.” 

“With pleasure. Good night, ma- 
dame. Till to-morrow, then.” 

“A good night’s rest, then, my friend. 
Good night.” 

He marched off smartly, and she 
watched him go up the street before 
she locked the door. 

“What is the matter with me?” she 
asked. “I forgot the sweater. -Ah, 
well, that will keep.” 

For a long time she sat looking at 
the sweater laid out on a chair in the 
living room behind the store, filling it 

with Marin’s lean 
Then she sat down to her ac- 
counts, Saturday night’s task. When 
she had finished her adding and had 
put away the cash in a stocking under 
the mattress of the bed in the tiny side 
room, she sat down to read. 

Suddenly the alarm sirens began to 
blow, and faintly in the distance she 
could hear the rattle of the guns. She 
ran to the street door, opened it, and 
looked out and up. She could see the 
shadowy rays of the searchlights sweep- 
ing the darkness overhead. The street 
had wakened to life, not loud and clam- 
orous, but stealthy, as of people stand- 


Here you 


Ma- 


in fancy Monsieur 


body. 


ing behind doors or shutters ajar, hold- 
ing their breaths in suspense. A shut- 
ter opened opposite. A voice cried, 
“It is nothing. A Boche! Go back to 
bed!” And the shutter slammed shut. 
A gendarme, standing in a doorway a 
few yards down, called out: 

“Do not expose yourself, madame. 
A few moments more and the raid 
will be over for the night.” 

She was closing the door when the 
air was shaken by a violent explosion. 
It was almost as if some unseen foe 
had dealt her a blow over the heart, 
and, stumbling, she caught hold of the 
doorpost and swayed, gasping, the taste 
of plaster and powdered stone upon her 
lips. The street resounded with the 
beat of running feet. Shadowy forms 
sped past her door, and without think- 
ing, she followed the direction of the 
hurrying crowd. 

“Where is it?” she asked. 

A dozen voices answered her: 

“The institute, madame.” “The 
Church of St. Germain.” “The Palais 
de Justice.” ‘Nonsense! Here is 
where the dust is. This way, friends!” 

Suddenly the crowd flowed into the 
eddy of another at the corner of the 
Rue Dauphine. There was a pause, a 
confused babble of excited exclama- 
tions. 

Madame Brisson pushed her way to 
the front. 

Which house?” 


asked, anxiously craning her neck. 


“Where is it? she 

The stout woman by her side cried 
eagerly as she pointed: 

“There! What a wreck! The whole 
front blown out, and they say some 
killed.” 

“What is the number” 
Brisson asked wildly. 
lived in this street. 

“T don’t know. 
to the markets,” 
“Ah, here comes an 
another behind! 


> 


Madame 
Monsieur Marin 


I was on my way 
said the stout woman. 
ambulance, and 
Now we shall see 
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“But——”’ protested Monsieur Marin 


what is what. Bon sang, it might have 
been any of us! The cursed rascals!” 

“Behind the rope, mesdames! Par- 
don! Farther back, there!” 

A couple of firemen were pushing 
the crowd back. 

“Let me wait, m’sieu,” pleaded Ma- 
dame Brisson. “I have a friend in this 
street. What is the number of the 
house there?” 

“Number twenty-five, madame!” 

The stout woman caught her as she 
tottered. 

“Courage, madame!” she exhorted 
her in a rough voice. “Wait! Do not 
cry till it is time to. Patience! They 
are bringing them out now.” 

Madame Brisson closed her eyes. 

“Ah, there’s one poor woman,” said 
the hoarse voice beside her, “and an- 
other—and a little one, poor baby! Ah, 
here’s two youngsters without a scratch, 
Now they bring down a man.” 

Madame opened her eyes. Two fire- 
men were supporting a man who limped. 
He was wrapped in a blanket, protest- 
ing feebly: 

“It is nothing, my friends—nothing.” 

Madame Brisson stared a moment; 
then, crouching beneath the rope, she 
ran to Monsieur Marin. 

“Are you hurt?” 

Monsieur Marin looked at her as if 
he did not recognize her, then mut- 
tered hoarsely: 

“Tt is very dark.” 

“You know this man, madame?” 
asked one of the ambulance men. 

“Yes, m’sieu. Is he hurt?” 

“Shock! Nothing else. A short rest 
and he will be all right. Is there any 
one here who will take him in? We 
have no room at the hospital.” 

“Permit me to take charge of him, 
m’sieu.” 

She looked around helplessly. The 
stout woman waved her hand to her 
and came under the rope. 

“Take his other arm. madame! Can 
you walk, m’sieu.” 












feebly. 

“Shut up, good man,” said the stout 
woman. “The less talking you do, the 
better. Where to, madame? Make 
way there, neighbors!” 

Halfway to the store, Marin col. 
lapsed, and the stout woman, picking 
him up, carried him in her massive 
arms. 

“Nonsense! A featherweight. Yes, 
I carry heavier loads every day at the 
markets. Your friend, eh?” she -said 
meaningly, and madame did not deny 
the suggestion. 

Once the stout woman had deposited 
Monsieur Marin in madame’s bed, she 
would not hear of waiting. 

“Perhaps there are others. No! A 
pleasure’ to help you. We must all 
help, eh? Good night, madame, and 
safe recovery to monsieur.” 

Monsieur Marin came to conscious- 
ness in the pleasant lamplight of the 
little bedroom. He blinked several 
times before he ventured to whisper: 

“Where am I?” 

“It is all right, my poor Marin, it is 
all right. Mon Dieu, how thin he is!” 
she murmured to herself. “The poor 
man is half fed. There is nothing else 
for it; I shall have to marry him.” 

“IT am dead,” said Monsieur Marin 
aloud, and very thoughtfully. “I am 
dead as a doornail—that is_ plain. 
Otherwise how is it I see Madame Bris- 
son and seem to hear her thoughts. If 
I am thin, I am strong.” He struggled 
to rise, and she gently pushed him down 
on the pillow again. “As for marrying 
—marrying 

“Ah, mon Dieu!” cried Madame 
Brisson, confused. “I have lived alone 
so many years, I speak to myself. Par- 
don me, my friend.” 

“It is strange,” mused Monsieur 
Marin. “There is something wrong 
here. Am I dead or not?” 





“You are as alive as ever you wefe, 
but hush!” 
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“Tell me, tell me—— My brain is 
still whirling. What has happened to 
me? One moment I am staring at my 
attic ceiling, and the next instant I am 
sailing through space—and I land in 
what appears to be your bed.” 

“A bomb fell on-your roof.” 

“But how did you come to be there?” 

Madame explained patiently. 

“Ah, my poor neighbors!” whis- 
pered Monsieur Marin. “The little 
ones with life before them, while I, 
an old man i 

“Nonsense!” said madame sharply. 
“If you say that, I shall be angry with 
you!” 

* Monsieur Marin seemed surprised by 
her tone. 

“Pardon!” he begged humbly. “But 
it is true. I am too old to fight in 
the trenches “i 

“Ah, mon brave,’ Madame Brisson 
interrupted him tenderly, “that is no 
fault of yours. It is the privilege of 
youth to fight in the first line. If I 
were younger, I would be in a hospital, 
but there is no room for us. Wait a 
moment and I shall be done. For us 
who are older there is another and not 
a lesser duty—to watch in patience, to 
pray in confidence, to do what we can 
without a grumble. We have tried—I 
to knit my socks, to save my francs 
that another and a younger defender 
may be fed and cared for, and you”— 
she hesitated, then 








as his eves sought 
hers anxiously, “you to guard your rail- 
road. Mon Dieu,sdo I not know what 
it meant for you to come from your 
world of books, to shake off the habits 
of years, and to stand in the cold await- 
ing an unseen foe with fearless heart ? 
But that is finished for you now,” she 
concluded with a sigh of satisfaction. 
“What are you saying—finished ?” 
Monsieur Marin tried to rise again. 
“Mais oui! Surely you will not go 
back on guard——” 
“And why not?” 
Marin indignantly. 


cried Monsieur 
“Sapristi! Why 
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Do not misunderstand me, ma- 
I am not in a bath chair—I 
That seems droll to 
you, eh? Listen! To-morrow I go 
back to my post. And gladly! Yes, 
gladly. My freight yard is not a para- 
dise, but it is a corner of France, a 
corner of France that I must defend. 
To-night the Boche found me in bed. 
3ah! In bed! But to-morrow, if he 
comes, he will find me with a rifle. An 
elderly soldier, but a soldier, madame, 
a soldier of France!” 

“My soldier!” 

Monsieur Marin opened his mouth, 
then wrinkled his brows in concentrated 
effort. 

“You say 
I did hear you say: 
marry him.’” 

“Ah, sut!” said madame pettishly. 
“Yes! Yes!” 

“However did I have the courage to 
ask you? My faith, I did at last?” 

Madame hesitated. 

“Yes, surely.” 

Monsieur Marin sighed. His expres- 
sion was still uncertain. All at once he 
seemed to make up his mind. 

“If it is permitted, madame——” he 
began, and stopped timidly. 

Madame, reading the message in his 
eyes, bent swiftly and kissed him. 

“Ah, that was superb!” sighed Mon- 
sieur Marin contentedly. 

“You think so?” said madame hast- 
ily, blushing like a young girl with her 
first love. “Eh bien—it is time to sleep 
And I must get some sleep my- 
If you feel pain or thirst, call 
Now 


not? 
dame. 
am not a cripple! 





Ah, it is true then! 
‘I shall have to 


now. 
self. 
me. I shall be in the next room. 
sleep, my little cabbage.” 

“T must report to-morrow for duty 
—early,” said Monsieur Marin firmly. 

“Yes. And with a good breakfast. 
Now sleep, mon brave!” 

And Monsieur Marin, without fur- 
ther questioning, surrendered to the 
dominating force that hencefor- 
ward to guide his domestic life. 
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Midwinter Mist 


(A New York Nocturne) 


By Daniel E. Wheeler 


OWN drops the sun, a battered shield, 
From the weary arm of Day ; 
Over the battlements of Dusk— 
Grim towers of gray on gray— 
Pour impalpable hosts 
Of weeping ghosts 
From the tomb of Night to shroud the world away— 
And hide the world away. 


From Babel walls peer smothered lights 
That faintly pierce the blur; 
The essence of innumerable lives 
Teems from the sepulcher 
Of dead worlds lost in space— 
Phantoms lost to grace, 
Their substance tears to.cloak the men they were— 
And mourn the men they were. 


Under their swathing, stone and iron 
Are of the stuff of dreams; 
Babylonian monoliths 
Dissolve in filmy streams; 
Giant forms across the river 
Crouch and sway and shiver 
As whistles rend the mist with living screams— 
Echoed by ghostly screams. 


Flitting humans part the curtain 
That covers, blinds, and clings, 
One moment flesh, another. shadow— 
Seeming mere vaporings ; 
Figures that move grotesque 
In a spectral humoresque, 
Like marionettes on invisible strings— 
And helpless on those strings! 
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The Effervescence of 
Nicolette 


By Josephine A: Meyer 
Author of “The God of Fools,” etc. 


VI.—The Course of True Love 


HOPE you're enjoying all the nice 
weather you took back with you, 
Timmy. You didn’t leave a scrap 

here with us, and the rain is nourish- 
ing a fine crop of future enemies for 
us, for confinement indoors has turned 
our children into little Huns. They 
samper about the long rooms, return- 
ing from the purlieus of earnest knit- 
ters trailing tangled bits of yarn like 
naughty spiders. 

“Ella explains the malignant stare 
of one old man as he passed us in the 
hall by saying that some one pushed 
Harold into a table on which he and 
acrony were playing chess. As they 
had been at the game for three hours, 
Ella thinks they had no right to object 
that Harold put an end to it. She’s 
as demoralized as they are. She re- 
sents any criticism of their manners, 
and I gather from hints the children 
drop that she battled with the other 
nurses on the ground that Harold and 
Susan aren’t as bad as the other chil- 
dren. But they are, and ten times more 
ingenious. I myself was just in time 
to prevent Harold from carrying out 
some notion he had of watering the 
fowering plants in the library with the 
writing-room ink, to produce black 
blossoms. 

“The only interim of peace we have 
enjoyed was when the little French- 
woman with the small waist and the 
snood—remember ?—suddenly gathered 
them together and hypnotized the whole 
crowd, telling them stories, playing 


some new sort of game, and singing 
them little songs—some of those dear 
French child songs I haven’t heard for 
years. She called the children her 
petits souris, which may have been her 
delicate Gallic way of conveying to 
their parents the hint that she consid- 
ered them a nuisance. But I’m sure all 
the other mothers join me in not only 
forgiving her, but being intensely 
grateful to her. 

“I wish I could do something for 
her. Don’t laugh at me when I tell 
you I have an idea how to go about 
it. You see, she’s an old maid, and 
it isn’t right that all that maternal in- 
stinct should go to waste. Well, even 
if she is a bit old to have children of 
her own, she could get a lot of happi- 
ness out of mothering a husband. And 
there’s one awfully nice old bachelor 
I’ve noticed playing cards. They’ve al- 
ready spotted each other, really, 
Timmy, for I distinctly saw them ex- 


change glances, just as if they’d like 
to talk together. It’s queer how French- 


women can lace and wear atrocious 
ribbons in their hair and be over forty 
and still manage to keep their glances 
young and effective! 

“Tt really wouldn’t take much engi- 
neering to smooth out the course of 
their true love. I don’t suppose it 
would need more than a simple intro- 
duction. I think the least I can do for 
her is to give her that. I shall try to 
meet both of them to-night, to that end. 

“It would take my mind off the 
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weather and the fact that my dear 
Timmy is miles away. If it doesn’t 
clear to-morrow, Ella and I shall pack 
up and come home, heat or no heat. 
After all, the heat won’t destroy them, 
as Ella says, as much as the indoor 
life of a big hatel like this. 

“T hope you miss me fearfully and 
that you are miserable without. me, so 
you'll come up on an earlier train Sat- 
urday. Oh, Timmy, please do! I’m 
every bit as lonesome for you as you 
ought to be for your NICK.” 


Nicolette surreptitiously blew a little 
kiss into the envelope before she sealed 
and stamped it. Then she looked 
around the writing room. 

In the corner sat the Frenchwoman 
who had been so kind and able with 
the children that afternoon. She was 
writing industriously, with a flush on 
her sallow cheek. She wore a bulky 
black velveteen bodice and had pinned 
a light-blue bow to her collar on a tan- 
gent to her ear. The band of ribbon 
Timothy had called a “snood” inap- 
propriately decked her graying hair. 
Yet with it all there was something 
dynamically vivacious and pretty about 
her. 

“Chic,” thought Nicolette, regarding 
her, “is dressing dowdily and getting 
away with it.” 

Just then a tall, clean-shaven, eld- 
erly man entered the room and looked 
The 
was 


as if seeking some one. 
There 


about it 
Frenchwoman looked up. 
another exchange of “young, effective 
glances” and the little woman went 
back to her writing even more vigor- 
ously, with a faint smile on her lips. 

It was not to be expected that Nico- 
lette could keep her busy hands off a 
romance so auspiciouslysbegun. 

A few minutes later, she stood in 
the doorway tat gave upon the big 
veranda, utilizing the salvaged daylight 
to instruct one of her new acquaint- 
ances of the hotel how to turn the 
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heel of a sock. Her pupil regarded 
operation as a struggle, and approached 
it armed with a defiant fear that ep. 
dowed the work with at least human 
perversity. The lesson was not with. 
out flavor. 

_ “Iam going to the village with an 
important letter, Mrs. Baldwin,” said 
a voice, interrupting them. “Is there 
anything I can get you there?” 

It was the hero elect of Nicolette’s 
latest matchmaking scheme. She log 
all interest in knitting. 

“T guess all the shops are closed a 
this hour, but if you could find me 
some different picture postals from the 
awful ones they sell in the office-—” 
Mrs. Baldwin was of the type who can. 
not bear to pass up an opportunity to 
make use of a friend. 

“I should love to go for a walk” 
sighed Nicolette, apparently addressing 
the dripping cornice. 

“This is Mr. Cameron, Mrs. Meade.” 
said Mrs. Baldwin, taking the hint, but 
adding hastily: “You couldn’t go out 
now. It’s pouring rain!” 

“T love to walk in the rain,” replied 
Nicolette. “Would you disapprove 
dreadfully i? I asked you to take me 
along?” she asked ingenuously of Mr. 
Cameron. “That is, if you are going 
alone.” 
was going alone,” 
somewhat ungraciously. 


” 


hesitated Cam- 
eron, “T like 
to walk 


” 


alone a 
“Oh, I see.”” Nicolette looked beaten 

and wistful. “I thought—— I 

haven’t had any exercise all day-——” 

“Why—surely come. I should be 
glad of your company,” Cameron sup- 
plemented in a driven voice. 

“Oh, I’d be so glad to!” Nicolette 
hastily thrust the sock into Mrs. Bald- 
win’s reluctant hands. “I won't bea 
second putting on my rubbers if you'll 
wait for a 

She rushed out of hearing before 
their mingled and unfavorable com- 
ments could separate and become com- 
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Srehensible. She had the habit of 

y as well as effective dressing, yet 
she was relieved, when she returned, to 
jad that Mr. Cameron had not stolen 
of without her. He looked at her un- 
¢eadily and cleared his throat as if he 
had some painful news to break to her 
_to the effect, perhaps, that he pre- 
ferred not to take her with him, after 
jl. But Mrs. Baldwin, complaining 
bitterly of the conduct of her sock, 
interrupted him. 

“Oh, please don’t leave me now! 
This thing twists up every which way, 
and the front gets round where the 
hack ought to be, and I don’t see how 
[can keep that smooth stitch 

“Knit one row, purl the next, and 
always slip the first stitch. I’ve done 
two rows, so you have twenty-eight 
more to do. You won’t be finished be- 
fore I get back,” smiled Nicolette 
blithely. “Are you ready, Mr. Cam- 
eron?” 

“l—er——”’ 

“But what do- you mean slip a stitch? 
They slip right off the needle for me,” 
uttered Mrs. Baldwin. 

“Wait till I come back, then. I can’t 
keep Mr. Cameron’’—she flashed him a 
grateful smile—“after he’s been so kind 
as to want me to go with him.” 

He moved desperately toward the 
steps with her. 

‘Well, I can’t manage this thing 
lone,” came the last wail from Mrs. 
Baldwin, and they crunched down the 
moist gravel walk. 

. explained Nicolette, in- 
venting an excuse for her eagerness to 
get out, “my husband wants me to 
telegraph him every other day. On 
account of my children. The little girl 
wasn’t well. That is why we came up 
here. I don’t like to send too many 
dispatches from the hotel. People gos- 
sip so,” 

_ She felt that this was a tactful open- 
ing. The shy old bachelor ought to 
eel secure against the chance of a de- 


You see,” 


‘voted young matron flirting with him. 


But he did not unbend noticeably. His 
mind seemed fixed on things remote. 

“T hate hotel life for that reason,” 
went on Nicolette, rather lamely, but 
determined that they should have the 
appearance of animated conversation 
while they were within eye range of 
the hotel porch. “People gossip over 
everything.” 

“Why do you say that?” demanded 
Cameron, so suddenly that she who had 
expected continued silence from him 
actually jumped. After all, it was a 
mistake to have made such a statement, 
considering how she had forced ‘him 
to share this lonely walk with her. 
~ “The real reason I said it was be- 
cause I couldn’t think of anything else 
to say,” she confessed with disarming 
honesty. “It was just conversational 
padding. Not very original or- com- 
plimentary, either. If hotel people are 
all gossips, you and I must be, too. 
And I dare say I am, when the occa- 
sion arises.” 

They had left the hotel grounds and, 
rounding a big bush near the entrance, 
came upon the figure of a woman un- 
der an umbrella, walking slowly in the 
rain. 

Cameron reared like a shying horse, 
as if the occasion Nicolette had men- 
tioned had risen directly under his feet. 

“The man is a mass of inhibitions,” 
marveled Nicolette mentally, noting 
this. 

The woman in front turned at the 
sound of approaching footsteps. It 
was the little Frenchwoman. Nicolette 
felt that fortune had favored her 
greatly, for what could be easier than 
inviting her to join them? To that end 
Nicolette bowed—a broad, genial bow, 
as informally hearty as a spontaneous 
“hello.” 

To her amazement she was met with 
a cold, unaccountably indignant rebuff. 
The Frenchwoman’s dark eyes snapped 
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haughtily. She quickened her pace 
back to the hotel. 

Cameron strode on, giving no evi- 
dence of having either witnessed or 
understood the little social tragedy. 
Nicolette recovered slowly. 

“Aren’t people extraordinary!” she 
exclaimed at last. “I never should 
have dreamed I always have 
found French people so different, so 
friendly and cordial that they deplored 
our Anglo-Saxon coldness and reserve. 
It’s amazing! And she was so warm 
and adorable with the children this 
afternoon! Can you understand it?” 

“1? Understand what?” he asked 
depressingly. 

“Well, then, you can’t. But she looks 
so sweet and attractive, I was absolutely 
captivated by her, and I thought, as 
long as she was out for a walk, too, that 
I might ask her to join us.” 

“Who?” He almost exploded the 
question and with such severity that 
Nicolette began to have doubts of her 
project. 

“Why—the little Frenchwoman we 
just passed.” Was he going to pretend 
he hadn’t seen her? 

“Do you know her?” 

“No. But as far as that goes, just 
because Mrs. Baldwin—whom I met 
only yesterday—pronounced a blessing 
upon our joint heads, I don’t see that 
I know you much better.” 

“Blessing?” He looked annoyed. 

“Oh, introduction. The _ society 
blessing. And what a ridiculous form 
it is! What good does it do that we 
should respect, honor, and obey it so?” 

“It keeps us from knowing people,” 
said Cameron, unconsciously epigram- 
matic, 

“Nonsense!” retorted Nicolette. 
“Did it keep you from knowing me? 
If there were no introductions, and I 
had asked you to let me trail after 
you on this walk, you could have re- 
fused me, and so satisfied your old- 
bachelorish inclinations without offend- 
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ing a third party, for whom I ¢ 
suppose you care a hoot, but whom yoy 
must treat courteously for the sake of 
some one else who introduced You to 
her.” 

“How do you know I’m a bachelor” 
asked Cameron curiously. 

“Intuition. P 

“You'd better have that intuition reg. 
ulated, then. I have a daughter your 
age.” ° 

“Heavens!” gasped 
alarmed. 

“What’s exciting about that?” 

“Oh—nothing! It’s just—that—tha 
you don’t look old enough. Is your 
wife as young looking, too?” 

“She’s been dead ten years.” 

“Oh!” The relief in Nicolette's 
voice was shamelessly apparent. It 
added the unspoken comment, “Its 
high time you remarried, then.” She 
voiced it more artfully. 

“Tf I should die while my husband 
was still young, I’d want him to marry 
again,” she observed impersonally. 

“Suppose your children should ob 
ject?” 

“Tt’s none of their business.” 

“Wouldn’t it please you to know they 
had objected ?” 

“Don’t you think being dead is being 
in a state where things don’t impress 
you much one way or the other?” 

He chuckled. In fact, within the last 
few he had thawed apprecia- 
bly. 

“Of course I shouldn’t want my hus 
band to marry a very young second 
wife.” Nicolette was encouraged by 
his geniality to plant a few seeds. 

“IT thought it wouldn’t matter, so long 
as you were dead.” 

“But this is the children’s business. 
With a grown-up daughter, a maf 
ought to choose a wife at least forty 
years old.” 

“Yes?” he asked quizzically. 

“Oh, don’t think they need be un 
attractive at that age,” Nicolette put m 
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hastily, stung by his tone into open at- 
tack. “Look at that little Frenchwoman 
yho was playing with the kiddies this 
afternoon. She was younger in man- 
ner than any of us, and pretty and de- 
fightful. We might well all be jealous 
of her charm!” 

She felt that she had rounded up 
neatly, but suddenly became conscious 
of a curious steadfast look in his eye 
which belied the indifference of his tone 
as he asked colorlessly : 

“What Frenchwoman ?” 

“The one we ‘just passed. The one 
who wouldn’t let me ask her to walk 
with us,’ she explained. 
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; To her amazement, he laughed, and 
even more unexpectedly turned the 
ette’s laugh into a palpably spurious sneeze. 
ee) “Well,” he declared, dismissing the 





subject ruthlessly, “be glad you are still 
alive and the mother of your own chil- 
dren. Which ones are they, anyway ?” 

He was not without skill in the art 
of directing conversation, himself, nor 
did he let the opening theme return 
throughout the walk. 

The next morning Nicolette got her- 
slf formally introduced to Miss 
Leclerc, who went through the cere- 
mony pleasantly enough, as if she had 
never snubbed any one in her life. But 
immediately after, she excused herself 
and withdrew to her own room up- 
stairs. Nicolette, the persistent, sat on 
the veranda near the front steps, wait- 
ing for her to reappear, as it was a 
beautiful day after all the previous rain, 
and no one could reasonably stay in- 
doors. Nor did the Frenchwoman. 
Presently Nicolette beheld her wander 
across the lawn toward a distant clump. 
of trees. 

“She must have come out by the side 
door,” mused Nicolette. “How lucky I 
didn’t miss her altogether !” 

With elaborate carelessness and de- 
ceptive detours, Nicolette left the porch 
tohunt down her quarry. 

There was a_ rustic 





















bench in a 
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secluded grove of pines that Miss 
Leclerc seemed to be aiming for. A 
book under her arm, confirming a hint 
that she wished to be out of earshot 
of the loquacious ladies on the veranda, 
accounted for her loneliness. Nicolette, 
by hurrying, reached the grove a mo- 
ffient in advance of Miss Leclerc, who, 
seeing the bench occupied, attempted 
to retreat. 

“Oh, please don’t let me drive you 
away, Miss Leclerc,” begged Nicolette 
hospitably. “I shan’t be here more 
than a few minutes, so I won’t be able 
to disturb your reading at all. You 
see, I must find my kiddies and take 
them down to the lake to bathe.” 

“But—perhaps——” 

“Do sit here. I want so much to tell 
you how grateful I am for your kind- 
ness and patience with my little ones 
yesterday. You have a rare gift with 
children.” 

Miss Leclerc, seated stiffly on the 
edge of the bench, gave no signs of 
relaxing. Her eyes, at this compli- 
ment, grew astonishingly hostile, 
though she said politely: 

“Thank you, madame.” 

“You sang some little French songs 
yesterday that I haven’t heard since 
my childhood. We had a French gov- 
erness who used to entertain us with 
them. One was: ‘O chat, o chat, c’est 
mon used to but I 
don’t remember the words any more— 
only the fact that the cat ran away 
with her husband—thinking him a 
mouse, wasn’t it?” 

vem. 

“Your accent is so clear and beauti- 
ful that though I forget so much of 
my French, I can understand you when 
you sing. You are a Parisienne, aren’t 
you ?” 

“Yes,” 

The Frenchwoman remained forbid- 
dingly unresponsive. She had a rare 
gift with adults as well as with chil- 


mari.’ | love it, 


dren, Nicolette reflected despairingly. 
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In this case, it was the gift of dis- 
tance. 

“Mademoiselle—I mean, Miss Le- 
clerc, I've thought up a splendid idea, 
if you will only subscribe to it. 
Wouldn’t you get up a French class 
here in the hotel for the lazy men and 
women here? You could give the 
money to any war fund you prefer 2 

“Madame!” Miss Leclerc rose, pal- 
lid with anger. “Mon Dieu, que c’est 
trop! Ihave no wish to teach any one! 
I have need of my vacations, too!” 

She cast a swift glance about the 
little inclosure, as if choosing a means 
of escape, and stalked out rigidly. 

Nicolette sat dumfounded. She had 
always sailed through life smoothly and 
uninterruptedly, blown along by her 
own breezy tact. Her genuinely sym- 
pathetic interest in her fellow mortals 
was at the base of her ability to meddle 
in her neighbors’ affairs without creat- 
ing undue friction. She sincerely liked 
Miss Leclerc and realized that the 
other's unfriendliness was caused by 
some misunderstanding which she 
could not guess at and so had no power 
to remove. It was not possible that 
Miss Leclerc saw her matrimonial in- 
tentions! 

“Am I that transparent?” Nicolette 
asked herself in dismay. 

Some one was approaching through 
the trees. Nicolette looked up eagerly, 
hoping that the Frenchwoman had re- 
pented her ill temper and was return- 
ing. Her disappointment was _ two- 
edged when she discovered that it was, 
of all people, Mr. Cameron. 

“Why didn’t you come two minutes 
sooner?” lamented Nicolette. 

“Why ?” 

“Miss Leclerc was here.” 

“Waiting for me?” He 
startted. 

“No, of course not! 
you to meet her.” 

“Oh, I see.” He looked doubtful 
and troubled. ‘And she has gone?” 


looked 


But I wanted 


“Yes, you’re quite safe,” said Nooo 
lette resentfully. 

“Did she say where she was going?” 

No—she left in a huff—hurry, } 
mean.” ’ 

“Oh—I see.” He looked at her ing 
thoughtful manner that robbed her of 
conversation for the moment and then 
threw her into a panic. Her feeling 
of transparency became an obsession, 

“Heavens,” she exclaimed defen. 
sively, “why are all old bachelors 9 
suspicious °” 

“Mer I’m 
flushed. 

“Widowers are worse. No, really” 
—she recovered herself quickly—"“the 
reason I wanted you to meet was 9 
that you could help me persuade her 
to get up a French class here. I'm 
sure the other guests would love it~ 
and you'd join, wouldn’t you?” 

“That’s quite an idea!” He smiled, 
and Nicolette felt warmed and sus- 
tained by the sight of pleasure in his 
face. 

“Then I'll introduce you two as soon 
as I can,” she declared, with the spon- 
taneity of one welcoming an entirely 
new idea—as if, in fact, she had not 
been making unsuccessful attempts at 
it on every possible occasion. “Now 
I must see if I can find my offspring.” 
So she left him. 

It occurred to her later that Miss 
Leclere might consider all friendly re 
lations between them as ‘severed, and 
this thought disturbed her until, passing 
the Frenchwoman’s table in the dining 
room that evening, she received a bow 
and a faint, but reassuring, smile. 

During dinner, Nicolette thought up 
various pretexts upon which she might 
approach Miss Leclerc, but finally, de’ 
ciding that the finale of their morning's 
interview could not be successfully 
overlooked, she concluded that the only 
gambit was apology. Ignorance of her 
offense would not rob the apology of 
reality or heartiness. Undoubtedly she 


not a bachelor.” He 








had somehow contrived to hurt the 
Frenchwoman, and she was honestly 





srry for that. 
She joined Miss Leclerc as the latter 


yas stepping out onto the veranda, 
yhither the radiant sunset had drawn 
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“A hurry? Why?” Some of the 
morning’s hostility returned. 

“You might be busy.” 7 

“Not at all.” 

“Well, then, first I want to apolo- 
ne” 

“To me? What for?” 
























? ‘T don’t know. I thought you would 
» it. fg tel me. I seem to have offended you, 
and I want you to know I haven't any 
niled, idea how I managed to.” 
sus- “Oh, madame—I assure you—it was 
n his @ nothing. It was—— I do not know 
how to explain my stupidity. I am too 
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“Oh, madame!” 
Miss “So now everything is explained, and 
we can proceed amicably,” smiled Nic- 
and lette contentedly. ‘Come, let’s walk 
sing up and down a bit in this beautiful 
ning sunlight.” 
how “But just now——” Miss Leclerc 
showed signs of backing away. 
+ up “Ah, you said you had nothing im- 
ight portant to do,” reproached Nicolette. 
dee’ fg Don’t you want to be friends?” 
ng’s “Yes, surely.” There was a hunted 
ully look in the Frenchwoman’s eyes. “But 
aly Icannot stay downstairs long. I am 
her not very strong, and I must rest much.” 
of “I shan’t let you get tired,” declared 





Nicolette. 
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Nicolette’s faith in Mr. Cameron be- 
gan to wilt when, after they had walked 
the length of the big piazza and back, 
he had not shown up to be introduced. 
He was, in fact, nowhere to be seen. 
She began to suspect that he was in- 
tentionally keeping out of sight, per- 
fidiously dodging the presentation he 
had promised to undergo. 

Nicolette managed to keep Miss 
Leclerc walking with her on the porch 
for twenty-five minutes. It was not 
an amusing interval for either of them. 
They could not manage to become in- 
terested in each other’s conversation, 
and both gave only half attention to 
the attempt to talk together. Nicolette 
undoubtedly tried the harder and val- 
iantly prevented Miss Leclerc from 
leaving her several times before she ex- 
haustedly had to give up. 

When Miss Leclerc finally left her, 
Nicolette, limp with discouragement 
and relief, sank into a chair and 
groaned. She was still trying to work 
up sufficient energy to go indoors and 
write her evening letter to Timothy 
when suddenly Cameron appeared 
walking toward her from the side of 
the porch, his face stern and annoyed 
in the dusk. 

“Mr. Cameron!” exclaimed the ex- 
asperated Nicolette. “Where on earth 
have you been?” 

He stopped and stared at her, his 
jaw hardening. 

“T beg your asked 
coldly. 

“T know it’s none of my business,” 
conceded Nicolette, suddenly becoming 
aware of that fact. “But I did think 
you, wanted to meet Miss Leclerc.” 

“You thought ” He grew scarlet 
and stopped. 

“So I kept her out here to introduce 
her to you. I had to hold on to her 
fast to prevent her from running away, 
and I had to walk her up and down 
to prevent her from falling asleep with 
boredom. I didn’t give you up until 


pardon?” he 
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less than five minutes ago, and I 
wouldn’t have done it then, only that 
I nearly dropped off to sleep myself,” 
declared Nicolette. 

He had pressed his lips together and 
eyed her searchingly. Now his shoul- 
ders began to shake, and his eyes 
watered, and he seemed to be making 
heroic efforts to subdue Homeric mirth. 

“It—it was—nice of you—to—to 
keep her,” he articulated at last with 
some difficulty. “Where is she now?” 
_ “It’s too late,” answered Nicolette, 
not without satisfaction. “She’s gone 
to bed.” 

He turned from her with a muffled 
remark and stumbled away with his 
face buried in his handkerchief, unable 
decently to conceal his laughter any 
further. 

“Wonderful sense of humor!” mut- 
tered Nicolette. “If I go on bothering 
about this stupid affair at all, it’ll only 
be because the idea of their marrying 
each other has the elements of a last- 
ing revenge for me.” 

The next morning Mr. Cameron 
amazed her by begging her for a few 
minutes of private consultation in the 
seclusion of the pine grove. All the 
hilarity had gone out of his manner, 
and he looked not only nervous and 
fragile, but considerably older than he 
had ever looked before. When they 
were alone, he pulled a letter from his 
pocket with a hand that trembled. 

“This,” he said, “is from my daugh- 
ter. She is coming here this evening.” 

Nicolette gathered from his tone that 
she was expected to regard this as a 
calamity, but she could summon no 
other emotion than a sort of bland be- 
wilderment. 

“How charming!” she commented, 
hoping against hope that the remark 
would suit the occasion. 

“Oh, isn’t it?’ he almost snarled, 
then calmed himself. “Didn’t you say 
you would consider it none of your 


children’s business if your husband 
chose to remarry after your death?” 

“What?” Nicolette staggered under 
the irrelevance. “Who wants me to 
die?” 

“It’s my case I’m referring to. Could 
you convince my daughter that her 
mother would feel as you do?” 

“You mean you want to marry som 
one?” 

“Yes.” 

"You are already engaged?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh, that’s discouraging!” 

“Why ?” 

“Engaged men ought to wear big 
signs—‘Reserved’—like engaged tables 
in restaurants. I had some one picked 
out for you here in the hotel.” 

“So I imagine. That is why I count 
on your sympathy—and help.” 

“But you couldn’t be engaged to the 
one’I picked out for you—you haven't 
met her.” 

“Not through you, perhaps, but—we 
have met.” 

“You—you 
clerc ?” 

“T do—most heartily.” 

Victory out of defeat was too much 
for Nicolette. She threw her arms im- 
pulsively about the old gentleman. 

“And you'll help?” he asked anx- 
iously. 

“Oh, surely—surely !” 

So he hugged her, too. 

“Charles!” cried a shrill voice behind 
them. “Tiens! QOu’est-ce que c'est que 
je vois? Petite baggage! C'est mon 
mari—voyons! It is my ‘usband, I tell 
you! Let him free—imme-diately!” 
And Nicolette felt herself thrust vio 
lently to one side by a fiery-eyed fury, 
who flung herself on Mr. Cameron's 
bosom in a hysterical tempest of tears, 
still talking, growing more voluble and 


don’t mean—Miss Le 


less coherent every minute. 

Nicolette sacrificed her curiosity to 
the occasion, and at this crucial mo- 
ment, left them. 
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“Well, Timmy, they’ve eloped,” she 
wrote to her husband that evening. “I 
helped them, and no one at the hotel 
—except Dolly—knows anything about 
i Dolly is his daughter. He was 
awfully scared of her because she’s so 
proper, but, like all proper people, she 
was greatly relieved to find reality more 
decent than her suspicions. Her first 
words were: “Thank God, they’re mar- 
ried !’ 

“They've been married seven years, 
Timmy, so it really was an ex-post- 
facto elopement. But they’d been 
keeping it secret all that time. You 
see, she was Dolly’s governess, and she 
can’t get over a silly feeling that it 
was an inferior position and that Dolly 
would never forgive her her presump- 
tion in marrying her boss. (A light 
dawns. I see now why she resented 
my reference to her ‘gift with children.’ 
I guess she thought I was prying.) 

“One of their tricks was to go to 
the same hotel, as strangers. Then 
they'd arrange to meet on walks and 
rendezvous outside the hotel. My 


THE 


good-natured efforts to intreduce them 
to each other broke up at least three 
of these clandestine meetings, but that 
was their own silly fault. She thought 
it was intentional, and didn’t like me 
a bit. I told you I had tried to get 
her to sing, ‘O chat, o chat, c’est mon 
maril’ to me, didn’t I? Well, she 
finally did, at least the first line in it, 
and there was nothing impersonal in 
the apostrophe! 

“Good-by, dear. Surely come early 
Saturday. It will be such a relief to 
see a young, sane, healthy man. I'll 
show you Dolly, too. She’s going to 
stay a week, and I hope by to-morrow 
to be intimate enough with her to pre- 
vent her from pulling her hair off her 
temples. She’s not at all bad looking. 

“The kiddies are fine and pack in 
their love in the great bundle that goes 
to you from your NICK. 

“P. S. There’s a man in khaki here 
on sick leave with his mother. I no- 
ticed Dolly look at him twice. She 
says she’s interested in Red Cross work. 
Don’t you think that’s promising?” 


END. 


COMSAT 
RONDEL 


H, I am grown so free from care 
Since my heart broke! 
I set my throat against the air, 
I laugh at simple folk! 


There’s little kind and little fair 
Is worth its weight in smoke 

To me that’s grown so free from care 
Since my heart broke. , 


Lass, if to sleep you would repair 
As peaceful as you woke, 
Best not besiege your lover there 
For just the words he spoke 
To me that’s grown so free from care 
Since my heart broke! 
EpNA St. VINCENT MILLay. 
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maker, a subcontractor in a small 

way. He employed several boys 
to carry the loads of coats from and 
to the sweatshops, and several girls to 
do the finishing, but the buttonhole ma- 
chine he operated himself. 

He was a ponderous, ungainly, but 
tireless worker. When you saw his 
gorillalike body leaning over the button- 
hole machine, his little round head bob- 
bing between his hunched shoulders, 
you felt that the machine and he were 
not two—they were one. Except when 
it became necessary to change a spool of 
silk or cotton thread, the machine and 
he never stopped as long as there was 
a pile of coats beside them. With the 
machine running at full speed, his hairy 
left arm would reach out to grasp a 
coat from the pile, leaving his muscular 
right arm to guide the coat still in work; 
and while his right arm was making 
ready to fling the finished coat aside, his 
crooked left arm fed the fresh coat to 
the racing machine. 

Sam Ballaban never attempted to 
think of anything but the work he was 
engaged in, and of that he never 
thought beyond the needs of the present 
instant. He never knew whether he 
had too many employees or not enough. 
Nevertheless, during the busy season, 
he managed to grind out from fifty 
to one hundred dollars a week, clear. 
But he was almost always without 
money, for what he did not lose to the 
shrewder players at poker, stuss, and 
pinochle, he spent Saturday nights. 


G*.: BALLABAN was a buttonhole 


By Israel Solon 
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He had never married, because 
women were no good and could not be 
trusted. 

Late one summer evening, Sam 
Ballaban was returning from a poker 
game. He had lost all the money he 
had with him and had exhausted his 
credit with the other players. But he 
was not thinking of that; he was not 
thinking at all. He went lumbering 
along like a tired horse. When he had 
come to within a few doors of his lodg- 
ings, two “light-housekeeping rooms” in 
Throop Street, he noticed some one 
standing against the dark wall of the 
building ahead of him and, on coming 
closer, he heard a woman weeping. Sam 
Ballaban knew the character of the 
neighborhood he was living in and had 
learned many of the ways of its women, 
and he meant to pass on without at- 
tempting to learn more. 

But the light of a motor car, just 
then turning the corner, swept the 
street, and Sam Ballaban saw that the 
woman not of the class he had 
suspected. The calico dress, the way 
she hung her head—they were too real 
to be a piece of acting, and he fel 
that he had to do something about tt; 
but when he found himself facing the 
woman, he did not know what to do. 

“He ain’t beat you up, has he?” he 
managed to ask. 

The woman wept and made no reply, 
and Sam Ballaban found more words 

“You can’t stand here like this,” he 
advised her earnestly. “You'll get ru 
in.” 
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How It Is Sometimes 


Still the woman wept and said noth- 
ing, and Sam Ballaban had to search 
his memory for something to say that 


would convince her she was in danger’ 


of arrest. He took off his hat and ran 


his thick fingers through his coarse 


black hair. After a moment he said 
to her in a voice of deep concern: 

“The bulls'll get you, sure, if you stay 
here like this. You don’t want to get 
penned in with a lot of squealin’ drunks, 
do you, and maybe get sent up for 
thirty days in the morning? You got to 
have a place for the night—you know 
that yourself.” 

The woman tried to stop her tears, 
but could not manage it. Sam Balla- 
ban shifted his weight from one foot 
to the other, rolled his head from side 
to side, then discovered a pin in the 
lapel of his coat and began pulling it 
out and pushing it back in again. 

“IT hope what I say sounds true,” he 
said slowly, “because I want you to 
believe me. I’m broke to-night, or I’d 
stake you to a bed in a decent hotel. 
You know how it is sometimes. I’m 
cleaned out to-night. I'll have plenty 
of money to-morrow. You can have 
my bed, if you'll take it, and I’ll sleep 
in the kitchen. There ain’t nobody 
there is going to bother you or ask you 
questions. I hope what I say sounds 
true, because I want you to believe me. 
You'll be run in sure if you stay here. 
I know You 
better come along with me, if you ain’t 
got nothing better.” 

The woman dried her tears with a 
kerchief she held bunched up in her 
hand, and followed him. Neither 
spoke. 

The next morning Sam Ballaban was 
up early. He slipped out quietly and 
borrowed five dollars from the keeper 
of the lunchroom around the corner 
in Madison Street, and bought some 
things for breakfast at the grocer’s. He 
returned hastily and walked on his toes 
the entire length of the hallway. He 


how it is sometimes. 


opened the door slowly, but when he 
stepped into the kitchen, he found her 
dressed, the little table set for two, and 
the woman engaged in searching the 
shelves for supplies. Their eyes met, 
and they smiled at each other, but with- 
out saying a word. She looked like the 
wife of a better-paid laborer, just re- 
turned after a two weeks’ vacation in 
the country. Shé took the parcels from 
him without a word and_ prepared 
breakfast. They ate in silence, only 
smiling as they helped each other to 
another egg or to more coffee. 

“T’ve got to go now,” Sam Ballaban 
said, getting on his feet and wiping his 
mouth with the back of his hand; and, 
taking from his pocket the remainder 
of the five dollars he had borrowed, he 
laid it at her plate. ‘You take this,” 
he said, without looking at her. “I 
know how it is sometimes. You can pay 
me back when you got it, see. I got 
to go now. You can put the key under 
the mat, if you go away, so you can 
find it if you want to come back, see. 
I know how it is sometimes. If this 
ain’t enough, you can wait till I come 
back, see. I'll have plenty of money 
to-night. You can come back to-night, 
to-morrow—any time, see. I know 
how it is sometimes. That’s nothing. 
I got to go now.” 

On his way to the shop, Sam Balla- 
ban was no longer thinking of her. He 
lumbered along without thinking at all. 
Suddenly it occurred to him that he 
had forgotten something, and he had 
to stop to figure out what it might be. 
As it happened, he was in the roadway 
at the time. The next thing he knew, 
a horse’s muzzle was pushed into his 
face and he was jabbed by a wagon 
shaft. He was not hurt much, but he 
had to be more careful the rest of the 
way, and he did not succeed in figuring 
out what it was he had forgotten. 

Once he had stepped into the shop 
and saw the pile of coats at the ma- 
chine, he forgot all else. A minute 
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later, a racing buttonhole machine 
could have been heard a block away, 
but nobody paid any attention. Every- 
body knew it was Sam Ballaban work- 
ing like a mule. 

Directly after work, Sam Ballaban 
hurried home. He was not conscious 
that he was hurrying home; he was 
not even conscious that he was hurry- 
ing. He was being driven on by an 
animal homing instinct. 

She was there, wearing a new 
gingham apron. The small kitchen 
table was again set for two. He called 
out, “Hello!” in pleased surprise, and 
she answered with a pleasant “Hello!” 
and both smiled. She turned the gas 
flame low under the granite pot, and 
set the coffee on the other flame. 

“It’s the best dinner I ever ate in 
my life,” Sam Ballaban informed no- 
body in particular, wiping his mouth 
on the corner of the red-and-black table- 
cloth. “Corned beef and _ cabbage, 
boiled potatoes, dill pickles and catsup, 
open-faced apple pie, and coffee with 
cream—phew! That’s the stuff! A 
man could do a day’s work on that, 
all right.” 

She smiled, hung her head, and said 
something that faded out to a whisper, 
but by which she meant to inform him 
that she was glad he had liked it. 

They lived that way through most 
of the summer. She told him nothing 
about herself, and he her no 
questions that she might not like to 
answer. 

Sam Ballaban gave up his former 
friends and habits. As soon as he was 
through working, he went home. After 
he had helped her with the dishes and 
the cleaning up of the sink and the 
kitchen, they would wal out to see 
Mary Pickford or Charlie Chaplin at 
one of the theaters in Madison Street; 
or they would wander over to Jeffer- 
son Square, stopping on the way to 
watch children playing at “Ring Around 


asked 


The Rosy” and London Bridge Is F 
ing Down;” or they would take a Made 
son Street car and ride out to Garfield 
Park, where they would hunt out the 
first unoccupied shaded bench. Sp. 
days they would ride out to Linco, 
Park, to gaze for hours at the wild 
animals and feed peanuts to the ee 
phant, bears, and squirrels. They would 
engage in silent, but good-natured 
rivalry as to who could succeed oftenes 
in coaxing the squirrels to take peanuts 
out of their hands, and at each success 
one would turn a beaming face to the 
other. 

When the weather was particularly 
promising, they would pack luncheon 
into a small basket, take an Elston Ave. 
nue car, and gaze with never-fading 
interest as they rode by past the coal 
yards and the gas works, past the tan- 
neries and the breweries and the var- 
nish works, past the lumber yards and 
the cemeteries and the picnic groves, 
past the greenhouses of the nursery- 
men and the truck gardeners—’way out 
to the northwest end of Chicago. They 
would follow the shallow river course, 
stopping to admire a red-and-white cow 
chewing her cud, up to her belly in the 
muddy water. With the basket on one 
arm, he would guide her with the other 
arm in and out among the brush and 
bushes and over the railroad bridge, 
She would utter frightened little gasps 
as she set foot after the other 
down on the ties of the high bridge, 
making believe that she more 
frightened than she was, because he 
liked it. 

As soon as they reached the hawthom 
bush they liked, he would put down the 
basket and take off his alpaca coat; and 
he would wait until she had picked 
her skirts high enough so that they 
would not be wrinkled and soiled, and, 
when she had pulled her petticoat into 
shape, he would let her take his hand, 
and both would begin laughing in at- 
vance, for both knew that she would 
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How It Is Sometimes 


3y the time 
he had gone to the neighboring farmer’s 
and returned with milk and drinking 
water, she would have the lunch spread 
on the white cloth, and they would feed 
each other birdlike bits, amid much 
good-natured laughter. 

One evening, on returning home as 
usual, Sam Ballaban found the door 
locked. He thought she might have 
lain down, though that had never hap- 
pened before; and he knocked. But 
there was no answer. He knocked 
louder and waited. Some time passed, 
and he did not hear her step. He 
looked under the mat and found the 
key. The house looked empty, though 
everything was in order. There was 
no sign of anything for dinner. He 
rushed into the next room. She was 
not there. He looked into the clothes 
closet. She was gone. He took off his 
coat and hat and sat down. She might 
have gone out somewhere and been 


delayed. 
3ut he jumped up before another 


minute passed, grabbed his coat and hat, 


and rushed out into the street. He 
turned his head in every direction. She 
was not to be seen. He strode over to 
Madison Street. He watched the street 
cars. He hurried over to the grocer’s; 
she was not there. He crossed the 
street and looked in at the butcher’s; 
she was not there, either. 

He recrossed the street and stopped 
on the corner, watching the street cars. 
On the opposite corner, a woman was 
dlighting from an eastbound car; but 
it was not she. A closed motor car 
rushed by; there was a woman in it, 
but she had gray hair. 

She might have returned while he 
was out looking for her, and he rushed 
back. The door was locked. He looked 
under the mat. The key was not there. 
He found it in his pocket. He opened 
the door. She was not in the kitchen, 
she’ was not in the living room, and 
she was not in the clothes closet. The 


house looked so empty he wondered 
how he had ever lived in it all alone. 

He had taken the key with him. She 
might have come back while he had 
been away, found the door locked and 
the key gone, and now be out looking 
for him. He left the door open and 
rushed out without coat or hat. He 
looked up and down Throop Street, 
Washington Boulevard, and Madison 
Street. The grocer’s and the butcher’s 
were both closed. The street cars were 
no longer crowded; he’d be sure to see 
her if she came along. He posted him- 
self on the corner, but all the cars 
passed without stopping. He rushed 
back to the house. She had not re- 
turned. He threw himSelf upon the 
bed. 

A clock struck nine, and he rushed 
out into the street. He sat down on 
the curbing, but he could not see far 
enough. He leaned against the lamp- 
post. At ten o’clock, he promised him- 
self that he would wait no longer than 
the coming of the next west-bound car; 
then he relented, but assured himself 
that he would stay only till two cars had 
passed each way; and when these had 
passed, he added an extra. He could 
no longer snd on his feet, and sham- 
bled back. She had not come home. 

If he had a room facing the street, 
he could sit in the window and watch 
both took off his 
opened the kitchen door, and drew up 
a rocking chair, so he could watch the 
commotion 


ways. He shoes, 


street door. There was a 
outside, and he jumped up. But it was 
only some lodgers returning from the 
theater. The street door opened; the 
noise woke him. The two musicians 
who occupied the first-floor parlor had 
been thrown out of a saloon, and could 
not control their laughter. 

He walked the kitchen floor, so that 
he would not fall asleep again, and 
rubbed his eyes; but finally he had to 


sit down. 
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Something woke him, he did not ~ that he’d better go and ask at the pole 
know what, and he jumped up as if station. He put on his shoes and hat, 
somebody had yanked him out of the threw the coat over his arm, and 
chair. He thought he heard some one hurried out. 
trying the street door. He was wide He took his place in the line at the 
awake in an instant, ran down the steps, Lake Street Police Station. His tum 
and opened the door. There was no- came, and the desk sergeant asked him: 
body there. He ran in his stockinged “Well, what do you want?” 
feet down to Washington Boulevard, “Why—eh—eh e 
and back to Madison Street, then re- “Well, what is it, what is it?” 
turned slowly. The morning was al- “Why—eh re 
ready gray. It then occurred to him He did not even know her name, 


SOUVENIR 


OU knew the way a hand should fall 
Across the keyboard, and the mood 
For twilight trysts. But is this all 
You've left me of that interlude? 


You knew the perfect way to cloud 
Your shoulders in a mist of lace— 

Knew how a head demurely bowed 
May hint a too-revealing face. 


Poor little mime, I might have known 
That such exquisite grace was much 
Too delicate a flower—too blown 
Of glass—to bear a lover’s touch! 


3ackgrounds and frames! A peacoek fan, 
A velvet curtain, and a bowl 

Crowded with jonquils—should a man 
Engrave such trifles on his soul? 


A window letting April in, 
And starlight, and a breath of dew, 
Tears, and our voices, crystal thin, 
And one vague shadow that was you— 


That’s little, truly, to recall, 
And yet some memory will intrude 
Of lips withdrawn. And this is all 
You’ve left me of that interlude. 
LesLtiE NELSON JENNINGS. 





HE widow had been at a ball at 
which Yvonne had worn the 
most distracting little patch. 

Was it invitatory? The handsome 
young captain of aviation was present, 
and his leave had but a week to run. 
But would so daring a young man be 
likely to need the encouragement of a 
patch? The thought might have been 
in the widow’s mind. Yvonne and the 
youthful captain seemed so reciprocal 
in a corner. 

“‘Powder and patches,’” remarked 
the widow, “do not, of course, literally 
mean—powder and patches. They 
mean rather the art of personally in- 
terpreting the features donated by un- 
kindly Providence—correcting the over- 
sight, so to speak. 

“I don’t suppose there was ever a 
time when powder and patches were 
quite absent from the heart of the 
world. Who first discovered the chem- 
ical appeal of ocher to, let me say, the 
circulation? I think we must credit 
the oldest among the professions with 
the invention. dts ritual is written in 
cuneiform upon the clay. Its arts 
brought the Lady Jezebel to our atten- 
tion, though why her present-day suc- 
cessors do not more successfully em- 
ploy them is more than we can tell. 

“Was it she, we wonder, who pos- 
sessed that inconsiderable shallow piece 
of pottery which once I saw in the 
Egyptian Room at the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York? It was a dish 
of dark-red clay, and at its bottom lay, 
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A Twentieth-Century Cameo 


By Garnet Warren 





like some ghostly discoloration, some- 
thing that once had been a pigment. 
There one could see it, this dim, ver- 
milioned wraith which once had 
clothed the cheeks of beauty—laid by 


now these four thousand years per- 
haps. One closes one’s eyes at such a 
sight. What ardent expectancies, 


what high-set hopes, were gathered 
about that little vessel! For whom 
were its owner’s pretty lips—can we 
think of them as else?—encarmined ? 
Thotmes himself, perhaps? We shall 
never know. Empires have come and 
gone, civilizations thriven and been 
overflung, since this dim sister of the 
art dabbled about her dish. But— 
cheer-o! Powder and patches never 
die—and there is usually a Thotmes 
not very far away. 

“Why do we like to kiss a painted 
face? There are so many of the fair 
untreated perfectly willing to be kissed. 
On a mere complexional basis we might 
even ‘prefer them, but—— Kissing 
does not go by color. What do we 
kiss by? Association, if you must in- 
sist upon knowing. Did a half-remem- 
bered scent never induce in you a de- 
sire to salute a perfectly strange maiden 
lady, placidly reading, say the Chris- 





tian Science Monitor? Should you 
thank her, do you think? No, no! 
Thank rather that little thing with 


whom you once companioned in the 
moonlight, when you both threw apples 
at the conscious moon. Powder and 
patches, you see, are like perfume in 
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this—they invite reminiscence. They 
induce the thoughts. As to why you 
men kissed powder and patches so dis- 
proportionately in your young, lost 
years—that is a more difficult question. 
Perhaps we had better refer it to the 
ladies of what has been termed the 
dangerous age. They possess initiative, 
and Youth——— Dear Youth, what may 
you not digest? 

“The fashions of personal illumina- 
tion are very changeful. The Baby- 
lonians—a honey-colored people, shall 
we call them?—throve upon the in- 
tenser effects. Their beauties loved the 
luminous oil, and they shone like shoe 
shines. Their purpled eyelids helped 
the mystery of their eyes. In Carthage, 
they sprinkled the hair with gold dust; 
so did the Hebrews, and the Romans, 
too. Their nostrils were crimsoned 
with delicate rings. What delicate at- 
tentions they lavished upon their up- 
per bodies, too, bringing into carmined, 
high relief Tut, tut! We get 
much too intimate. From their hol- 
lowed ear pearls dripped perfume upon 
their lithe brown bodiés. The cele- 
brated Monsieur Kerkoff couldn't 
have done the thing more handsomely 
himself. 

“A bright page in the art was the 
reign of the Grand Monarch, who, by 
the way, did a little in the line him- 
self. Louis the Fourteenth was a 
painted old thing. There followed the 
era of the silvered wig. All faces ap- 
peared pale, and what was there to do 
but humor them with color? This was 
the golden age of rouge; and Madame 
de Pompadour bore, if we may believe 
the memoirs, all that the traffic would 
stand. But she had atmosphere—not 
to speak of a king. Madame de Main- 
tenon, on the other hand, was reticent 
in the arts of rubrication, and probably 
gained her king through contrast. Then 
the art of the patch had meanings, and 
happy she who knew exactly where to 
place it. The patch discreetly drew at- 


tention where attention should’ 
drawn. Placed near a mouth, it made 
the courtiers want to kiss it. And the 
beauties put it on the neck, thé bust—_ 
How one does run on! 

“There are many interesting ques. 
tions that one might ask about the art, 
Are there rules to govern one—cuticy. 
larly? Only as rules might govern por. 
traiture or poetry. It is true that cer. 
tain foundations should be observed, 
Who does not know, for instance, that 
your darker beauty can bear a mor 
ample crimsoning than any fairer one, 
by virtue of her stronger contrasts? 
But who does not feel that the more 
careless effects in coiffure belong to 
your fairer beauties alone? Preserve 
me from the straying locks of your opu- 
lent Oriental types. Their hair should 
be chaste, demure, and formal, It 
should grant to their glowing eyes a 
chance to hold reservations. But rules 
—as one knows rules? Bah! Rules 
are for tradesmen. If we aspire to be 
artists we must likéwise aspire to in- 
vention, and agree, too, that we can 
arrange effects in our own case that 
would be ridiculous in anybody else, 

“Here is a littke woman who applies 
a touch of color in a manner that would 
be atrocious were it any one but she, 
With her? La, la! Grant us such 
sweet instincts, or introduce us at least 
to some lady portrait painter! We can 
learn from her. Hers are the feeling 
for the subtler lights and shades. In 
her hands rouge can do _ wonderful 
things. Grant us, too, a delicate flair 
in the matter of coiffure, and particu 
larly an eye for the hair where it meets 
the forehead. Should we possess this, 
our hair will be conformed to our com- 
plexion: We will avoid scrupulously 
imposing shining or super-lustered hait 
upon an aging skin made desperate with 
rouge. And never shall we attempt to 
translate age to youth. Rather shall 
we temper age, inducing to hair and to 
skin a concording quality that can still 
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do damage—not perhaps in daylight, 
put under many a moon. 

“Powder and patches, to appearance, 
are what tact is to manners. Call them 
not facial camouflage—they so seldom 
deceive. Let us refer to them, rather, 


gs a gracious lenitive, a harmonizer 
among the discords of the features. 
They set a nose at peace with its domes- 


tic associates. They call to the whole 
dramatis persone of the features an 
ethereal softening—like the young 
dawn, if we could bear to compare them 
with an inanimate object. 

“Your supreme performer in this the 
most difficult of the arts, however, will 
never be known. Hers is not the sun- 
shine and the highway in which to pur- 
sue her calling. She works by stealth. 
Hers it can never be to gain a grand 
applause in the matter of skill. Her 
art must be to conceal art, though her 
rewards are, perhaps, not less for that. 
They are gained in the company of high 
youth. Her art has admitted her. 
Sometimes they are won in moonlight 
or in cloistered spots. They have 
caused discussion. They may even 
have caused alimonies; though, if the 
gentleman’s wife only knew it, her 
greatest revenge would be to wash the 
artist’s face. 

“In the division immediately beneath 
her is another artist—upon her cheeks 
the bloom delectable, upon her lips the 
ripeness of pleading cherries. ‘Does 
she?’ we ask ourselves, looking at her 
face, and meaning to inquire, if you 
take me, if the lady paints. One is 
piqued. One does not know. And the 
thing beckons for closer inspéction. 

“If she really wear nature’s color- 
ing, how delightful would be a more 
intimate and appreciative inspection! 











And if not, what fine possibilities for 
subtleties should this lady possess! 
What distracting speculations are. we 
offered here! Let-us be grateful to 
this art. It offers something to every 
poor communicant. For Youth it 
yields something of the spirit of fes- 
tival And for Age? Age marches 
grimly under its dull red flag. From 
under the myriad of raddled cheeks, 
old eyes look out, determined upon the: 
only fountain of youth possible to years. 
Soon they will be with yesterday, but 
powder and patches will be always with 
us. Others will powder pretty noses 
for shininess or whatever it is they do 
it for. Others will tincture the most 
pink and delicate of washes upon wist- 
ful cheeks and will, through seductive 
shadowings beneath the eyes, turn 
Youth’s thoughts to the airier rhythms 
of life. Powder and patches will con- 
tinue till, creeping inevitably, the fin- 
gers of ice steal upon the world, and 
continents and the blood are cold.” 

The voice of this most instructionary 
of widows ceased. She was, as we 
have indicated, a handsome woman. 
Was it strange that after her pro- 
nouncements—she herself being pos- 
sessive of the most pink of all possible 
complexions—she should catch the 
glance of the youthful aviator fixed in 
rapt expression upon her own? Was 
he enthralled by her eloquence, I won- 
der? Or was his mind occupied by 
the pleasures of speculation? 

The widow was, let us say again, a 
very pretty woman, and the aviator 
himself must have recognized- how at- 
tractive her complexion was. Can we 
wonder if he seemed to speculate? And 
if he did, it was certain to be about 
“powder and patches,” was it not? 
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BIRDS OF PREY, by George Bronson- 
Howard; W. J. Watt & Co., New York; $1.50. 
HE subtitle, “Pages From the 
Book of Broadway,” conveys 
the pungent flavor of this vol- 
ume far more effectively than does the 
catchpenny name, “Birds of Prey.” It 
is true that certain predatory types are 
limned to the life in Mr. Bronson- 
Howard’s pages. But he also makes 
real for us the victims of his greedy 
marauders, their lovers and _ their 
friends, not to speak of a whole gal- 
lery of ignoble parasites, grafters, and 
blackmailers too mean to be classed as 
human prototypes of the clean-living 
eagle. 

The Broadway that George Bronson- 
Howard chronicles with an almost un- 
canny wealth of accurate detail is the 
Broadway of just before the war. No 
other theatrical Tenderloin in the world 
undergoes such chameleon changes. We 
all remember the period of the Pitts- 
burgh “millionaire kid” and the pony 
ballet. The present might be described 
as the period of the movie star. The 
half decade with which “Birds of 
Prey” deals was the one in which New 
York went dance mad, and the cabaret 
was successfully transplanted from its 
European habitat. 

The volume comprises a complete 
novelette, called “The Parasite,” and 
twelve short stories. The latter are 
arranged in three groups under the 
slangy and somewhat equivocal title of 
“Ladybirds in Luck,” “Males Who 
Would a-Mating Go,” and “Birds Who 
3uilt New Nests Afar From Broad- 
way.” There is no reticence in these 
tales. The sordid lives and still more 
sordid motives of the characters are ex- 
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posed with an ingenuous frankness that 
may not be attractive, but certainly is 
convincing. The reader feels that he 
is being conducted behind the scenes by 
a guide who knows every foot of the 
way. As for the possibly evil influence 
of these Broadway Nights Entertain. 
ments, only the narrowest of Puritans 
would want to censor them. Unmoral 
they are, but their very realism serves 
to render the life they depict repellent 
to any one not temperamentally fore. 
ordained to stumble blindly into its 
devious ways. 

The most arresting story of the col- 
lection is “The Parasite.” It retells 
in fiction form a scandalous intrigue 
which claimed space in the newspapers 
a short while before the world went 
to war. Prominent figures of the time 
masquerade in scanty disguises, The 
portrait of the central character is a 
merciless caricature of one whose be 
havior in actual life laid him open to 
caricature. More sympathetic, but 
slighter in plot, are the tales of “Miss 
Fortune” and “The Amateur Bo- 
hemian,” 

It is a doubtful honor to have writ- 
ten this Decameron of the Great White 
Way. From the point of view of att, 
it should have been done more carte 
fully or not at all. The style lacks 
polish, and the author seems to wear a 
self-satisfied grin at the idea of being 
such a knowing fellow. Mr. Bronson- 
Howard has signed his name to better 
work. But “Birds of Prey” is em 
nently readable, and the stories have 
the feel and color of Broadway—ai 
effect for which many authors strive 
and achieve. 


which few 
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EDWIN CARTY RANCK 


has New York seen such a 
Niagara of plays dumped upon 
Broadway as during the present season, 
and it has likewise never seen so many 
failures in such a brief period of time. 
Out of the deluge of new offerings, 
few have remained to stand the acid 
tet. I can count on one hand the 
money-making plays that are now run- 
ning. This does not, of course, include 
the musical comedies, which are flour- 
ishing as never before, a fact that is 
explained by the managers on the 
ground that the returning doughboys 
would rather hear music and look at 
pretty girls tharr sit through the most 
thrilling melodrama. After all, “The 
Unknown Purple,” “Under Orders,” 
and others of their ilk must seem pretty 
tame to veterans of Chateau-Thierry, 
St. Mihiel, and Argonne Forest. 
Theatergoers are commenting upon 
thé large number of plays this season 
that have been the joint product of 
two, and sometimes three, dramatists. 
Are the playwrights finding the mod- 
tm dramatic pace too swift to” travel 
alone? There is an old saying that 
‘he travels swiftest who travels alone,” 
but this aphorism doesn’t hold good so 
far as the stage is concerned. The 
search for plots is becoming so stren- 
uous that dramatists fight like chickens 
over a grain of corn in their efforts to 
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get the exclusive rights to promising 
magazine and book material. 

It was only natural, therefore, that 
Channing Pollock should have taken 
an O. Henry story, refurbished it, and 
tried to make it coherent and intelligi- 
ble in its new stage dress. But he 
failed dismally for the simple reason 
that, whereas simplicity and directness 
were the chief charms of “Roads of 
Destiny” when O. Henry wrote the 
story, overornamentation and redun- 
qant rhetoric completely obscure Mr. 
Pollock’s labored effort and turn his 
play about fate into a latitudinous and 
platitudinous labyrinth through which 
the players and the audience wander 
hopelessly until a quarter to eleven. 

In the O. Henry story, the author 
simply tried to show how fate always 
trips us up in the end, whatever roads 
we may travel. His hero is appalled 
at the prospect of death by a pistol 
shot, so he frantically takes other roads 
to escape his fate, only to suffer death 
by the pistol that he couldn’t avoid. I 
have read this story half a dozen times 
and always found it remarkably lucid 
and logical. But Mr. Pollock has 
ruined it by extraneous subjects, by 
the introduction of cheap melodrama 
and motion-picture methods, and by be- 
ing so objective that he strikes the play- 
goer with a meat ax—not once, but 
thrice. 
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Mr. Pollock takes David Marsh, his 
hero, through a series of episodes, but, 
out of deference to the New York man- 
ager, he does not dare to have him 
killed. Nothing so logical as that. 
Heavens, no! So he changes O. Henry 
and makes David attain happiness at 
the expense of a woman who loves him. 
But it is a pistol shot that turns the 
trick in the end. In fact, Mr. Pollock’s 
play is just one pistol shot after an- 
other. Some one is always picking up 
a revolver and toying with it at odd 
moments, and in every episode there is 
a woman who keeps saying tragically: 
“T would crawl on my knees through 
hell for you!” The third time she said 
that, I felt like crawling on my knees 
out through the darkness to the bright, 
beckoning lights of Broadway. But 
my road of destiny didn’t lead that way, 
so I heroically stayed till the last pistol 
shot was fired. 

There is a rich man in this play who 
is voluble, villainous, and voluptuous, 
a woman who has given her virtue for 
the man she loves and gets a bullet in 
return, and a Long Island house—the 
sort that is never seen outside of an 
A. H. Woods production. Given all 
these accessories, with a mysterious 
voice in the darkness whispering fatal- 
istic doctrines, and the result is unique. 
Even O. Henry would be the first to 
admit that. There is no determinist 
philosophy in the Pollock play and it 
doesn’t with will, because 
the mysterious voice that I heard from 
the darkened stage prophesied a pre- 
determined future that was as fixed as 
the stars. There was no “I-am-the- 
master-of-my-fate” business about this 
play. “The deuce you are!” would 
have been the reply of said voice, alias 
destiny. So the hero wins the woman 
he loves over the dead body of the 
woman who was willing to crawl 
through hell for him, and the curtain 
goes down on the happy ending that 
inexorable Fate, in the person of Chan- 
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ning Pollock, insisted was necessa 
order to do any business at the boy 
office. 

Florence Reed, an intelligent actress 
of considerable ability, was admirabe 
in the triple rdéle of adventuress, society 
girl, and half-crazed farm girl, at times 
displaying an emotional power that held 
the audience tensely attentive, Fy 
mond Lowe was pleasing as the youth. 
ful hero who flirted with Destiny ang 
won; and John Miltern, when not im. 
itating William Gillette, was virile an 
villainous enough to satisfy the mog 
exacting lover of melodrama. 

“A Place in the Sun” will probably 
not have a place in New York’s theat- 
rical guidebook very long, but the play. 
goer owes a debt of gratitude to its 
author, Cyril Harcourt, in providing 
that delightful actor, Norman Trevor, 
of Barrie plays fame, with the best 
part that he has had since he won 
New York as the Policeman in “A 
Kiss for Cinderella.” As Dick Blair, 
a young farmer novelist, he not only 
has opportunity for the mentality that’ 
marks all his work, but has a chance 
to do dramatic acting of a high order, 

Cyril Harcourt, who also acts an im 
portant part in the play, has written a 
rather naive drama, too much like Ber- 
nard Shaw for freshness, and too—too 
—well, too asinine for serious consid 
eration. In a prologue that is mud 
too long, a young kisses a 
lau , and her brother re 


farmer’s dau 


aristocrat 
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taliates by kissing the aristocrat’s sis 
In the play that follows the pro 
logue, these kisses are repeated plus the 


ter. 


passion of maturity. And after every- 
body has been well kissed, the curtain 
goes down upon a blissful and kissful 
scene. I am afraid, however, that “A 
Place in the Sun” will be kissed into 
obscurity. But the dialogue of the 
piece is good and there is excellem 
acting by Norman Trevor, Peggy Hop 
kins, Merle Madden, John Halliday, 
and the kiss-mad author actor. 
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” The alliterative quality in “Betty at 
Bay” is not carried far-enough. This 
comedy in four acts by Jessie Porter 
should have a subtitle, making the en- 
tire “effort” read like this: “Betty at 
Bay; or, How Beauty was Bam- 
hoozled.” We submit to the unpreju- 
diced mind that this would have been 
logical at least ; whereas “Betty at Bay” 
had a hard fight for life on Broadway. 
It was one of those drab and unin- 
spired plays into which war atmos- 
phere was injected by the aid of a 
theatrical hypodermic. 

Betty is one of those “no-mother-to- 
guide-her”’ heroines who has secretly 
married Sir Charles Fellows’ only son 
Dick. The father is furious—as they 
always are in stage plots of this kind 
—and there is an heiress who is furious 
because Dick didn’t marry her—as they 
always are also in plots of this kind. 
But Dick is reported killed in the war, 
and the crool, crool father relents to- 
ward Betty. And then—and then—of 
course you’ve guessed it long ago— 
Dick comes back from the front—as 
they always do in plots of this kind— 
and there is a final scene that is just 
too sweet for anything. In fact, it 
was far too sweet for Broadway. 

One of the most gripping little plays 
Ihave seen this season is the one-act 
drama, “When the Cross Is Made,” an- 
other of those tense tragedies of the sea 
that Eugene O’ Neill knows so well how 
to write. It was one of a program of 
three plays produced on the first bill 
of the season given by the Province- 
town Players. 

A mad sailor from the South Seas 
comes home suffering from the delu- 
son that a wonderful treasure-laden 
ship is to follow him, and he waits and 
waits for it to appear in the near-by 
harbor. Finally, in a breathlessly dra- 
matic moment, the mad sailor so works 
upon his son that both think they see 
what is in thé madman’s mind—a 
procession of dead and ghostly sailors 


carrying into the room the treasure 
chest with its golden contents. There 
is poetry and pathos in this scene, and 
it held me chained to my seat as noth- 
ing has held me before this season. 

Eugene O’Neill has a big dramatic 
gift. He is the son of James O’Neill, 
the actor, and is the author of “In the 
Zone,” the powerful little war tragedy 
that was the feature of the Washing- 
ton Square Players’ bill in November, 
1917. He has three qualities that are 
conspicuously lacking in most of our 
native dramatists—suspense, character- 
ization, and distinction of dialogue. 
We need men of O’Neill’s caliber in 
the American theater. 

“Remnant,” a play that suggests 
every other play you ever saw, never- 
theless gives Florence Nash a chance 
to do some very clever acting. But it 
is obviously not the sort of production 
that is suited for this little actress, who 
has too keen and’ fresh a sense of hu- 
mor to be stifled by the stereotyped. 

“Be Calm Camilla” is another of 
those plays that give the star a big 
chance, but that wabble unsteadily on 
their own dramatic pins. This comedy 
by Clare Kummer has some of the 
same brilliancy and pungent wit that 
characterized “A Successful Calamity,” 
but its obvious fault is that it is simply 
not a play. None of Clare Kummer’s 
dramatic offerings may be called plays. 
They are clever, charmingly written, 
and have a certain distinction that is 
woefully missing from the work of the 
bromidic Broadway hack writer. But 
they are loosely constructed and utterly 
lacking in dramatic suspense and mo- 
tivation. With all her success, Clare 
Kummer has never yet learned how to 
write a play, and I don’t believe she 
ever will learn. She is more the essay- 
ist and writer of clever dialogue than 
a playwright. 

“Oh, My Dear!” is just that. 

I am glad to see, by the way, that 
“Three Wise Fools” is proving a sub- 
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stantial success. This delightful play 
by Austin Strong is the first success- 
ful long play that its author has ever 
“put across,” to use the Broadway ver- 
nacular, although he has been writing 
plays for fifteen years. 

Austin Strong is the step-grandson 
of Robert Louis Stevenson and the 
nephew of Lloyd Osbourne, but he 
doesn’t shout these facts from the 
housetop. He is content to let his own 
work stand for itself. 

For several reasons, I am sorry that 
“Home Again,” the comedy by Robert 
McLaughlin, based on James Whit- 
comb Riley’s poems, was such a failure. 
It didn’t deserve to fail, for it con- 
tained much that was good. True, it 
was not a play and it was loosely con- 
structed and melodramatic. But what’s 
the odds? It was good entertainment 
and it seemed to tickle the children to 
death the night I was there. But 
Broadway, for some reason, would have 
none of it. Yet the play was remark- 
able for four splendid bits of charac- 
terization—Charles Dow Clark as Jap 
Miller, the town marshal ; Tim Murphy 
as The Raggedy Man; Maclyn Ar- 
buckle as Doc Townsend, the patent- 
medicine faker; and Scott Cooper as 
Doc Sifers, the village doctor. Mad- 
eline Delmar was not so successful in 
her portrayal of Orphant Annie, al- 
though she worked hard and conscien- 
tiously. Her failure due, I am 
sure, to the fact that she imitates Marie 
Miss Delmar, who 


was 


Doro too closely. 
has many admirable qualities, evidently 
determined to take Miss Doro as her 
model when she went on the stage. If 
she isn’t careful, the Doro tricks will 
get her—“ef she don’t watch out.” 
By the way, why don’t we see more 
of Tim Murphy on Broadway? He is 
one of the finest character actors in 
America and far too good to be kept 
“on the road” all the time. Despite 
the fact that he was in the company of 
Charles Dow Clark, Maclyn Arbuckle, 
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Scott Cooper, and other actors 
have been playing in New York stead. 
ily for years, Murphy’s acting, like 
the name of Abou Ben Adhem, “leq 
all the rest.” Mr. Manager, give ys 
more of Mr. Murphy! He belongs in 
this town! 

Some one once wittily remarked that 
the best way to settle the historic 
Bacon-Shakespeare controversy was to 
get a modern actor to recite Hamlet; 
soliloquy and then quickly open the 
graves of Shakespeare and Bacon, 
The man who had turned was sure to 
be the unhappy author. Well, New 
York has lately had a surfeit of Ham. 
let’s soliloquy and whether the sacred 
remains of William did any turning at 
Stratford-on-Avon I am not prepared 
to say, because William once threat- 
ened dire things to the impious hand 
that dared touch his bones. But I am 
sure that the immortal William would 
enjoy a hearty laugh if he were alive 
to-day and could see the deadly solem- 
nity with which the college professors 
and Shakespeare “sharks” argue the 
pros and cons of this and that. Shake- 
speare cared so little about this sort of 
thing himself that he didn’t even take 
the trouble to write any letters for the 
benefit of posterity—as our great men 
in the twentieth century are so careful 
to do. 

3ut what is all this apropos of, you 
are doubtless asking. Just because Mr, 
Walter Hampden has been appearing in 
a few matinée performances of “Ham- 
let,” and the New York critics have 
been going into ecstasies over him. Mr. 
Clayton Hamilton even affirms, in that 
cocksure, Morningside-Heights manner 
of his, that Mr. Hampden is “the great- 
est living Hamlet,” probably forgetting 
that Forbes Robertson is still alive and 
may be tempted to give another “fare 
well American performance” as soon 
as he finds that painting doesn’t pay 
as well as acting. 

Mr. Hampden gives a careful, intel 
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gent, and absolutely uninspired per- 
formance as Hamlet. There is nothing 
remarkable about it whatsoever, except 
for the fact that he reads his lines 
without making any mistakes, which is 
if itself a rare feat for an American 
actor. For instance, Mr. Albert Brun- 
ing, who played Polonius, improvised 
on Shakespeare. When he came to the 
famous lines, “And it must follow as 
the night the day thou canst not then 
be false to any man,” I was amazed to 
hear Mr. Bruning say: “And it must 
follow like the night the day.” But 
what is the English language among 
friends ? 

To say that Mr. Hampden is the 
“sreatest living Hamlet” is not a great 
compliment after all, for Mr. Hampden 
has. no competition. There is no one 
else to try the “mettle of his pasture” 
—except Forbes Robertson. Certainly 
Mr. Fritz Leiber, Robert Mantell’s 
leading man, who also ambitiously 
played Hamlet recently, is no worthy 
Hamletian antagonist. Mr. Leiber is 
much more comely than Mr. Hampden, 
but he lacks Hampden’s intelligence in 
the reading of the lines. As to Mr. 
Mantell’s own Hamlet, it were kinder 
to be silent. 

After all, the more I see of Shake- 
speare on the modern stage, the more 
convinced do I become that he is 
“caviar to the general.” This is not 
the fault of Shakespeare. It is the 
fault of his interpreters, who 
neither nor educationally 


are 
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equipped for the stupendous task of 
playing him. 

Instead of giving us Shakespeare, 
why don’t the managers revive some 
of the delightful old romantic plays, 
such as “Don Cesar de Bazan,” “Ruy 
Blas,” “The Count of Monte Cristo,” 
“A Gentleman of France,” and others 
of this genre. 

“Where are the plays of yesterday ?” 
sighs the playgoer who thinks remi- 
niscently of sword blades and rose 
leaves. Has the wind of commercial- 
ism blown them all away? Have Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire, the Sieur de Marsac, 
Ruy Blas, the Count of Monte Cristo, 
D’Artagnan, and all those delectable 
gentlemen of romance-scented memory 
donned the sober raiment of Wall 
Street? Do they all imagine thet the 
pen is mightier than the sword and the 
check book of more importance than 
rescuing fair damsels in distress? Are 
there no castles in Spain any longer? . 
And what has become of the furbelows 
and the lace and the jeweled snuff- 
boxes? Has the gallant gentleman who 
courted death at every turn in order 
to replace a missing jewel from his 
queen’s necklace become merely the 
well-dressed apex of the eternal tri- 
angle? Or hasn’t he anything better to 
do nowadays than to spend his time 
outwitting crooks and cooks or pros- 
ecuting his own daughter in a police 
court? 

It is my conviction that the time is 
ripe for a revival of romance. 


De 
LOVE IN WINTER 


I-RRY of the holly, bead of black rose hips— 

Black was for my sweetheart’s hair, red was for her lips; 
Slimness of the birch tree, fragrance of the pine— 
That was for her swaying grace, while I made her mine; 
Freshness of the snow wind, sparkle of the sun— 
They were like her laughter wild ere her heart was won; 
Shining of the north lights leaping into flame— 
All of winter turned to joy when my sweetheart came! 


MARGARET WIDDEMER. 
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OST editors and critics, as well 
as millions of readers, believe 
that the fiction of the immediate 
future will be widely different from 
the type of story that was popular be- 
fore and during the war. The de- 
mand is not at all likely to be for tales 
about warfare, yet the world struggle 
cannot fail to leave its mark upon lit- 
erature. We share this opinion. For 
a long time we have been asking our- 
selves: What kind of fiction will be 
most popular? Will the public taste 
trend toward the idealistic, the spiritual, 
or toward stark realism? We are con- 
vinced that we have found the answer 
in a series of stories by F. E. Baily, 
which we shall start publishing in the 
April issue. Captain Baily—who, in- 
cidentally, is the husband of May 
Edginton—fought in the British army 
and has been influenced by the war. It 
is significant that in this series, which 
he calls “Happiness Ltd.,” he strikes a 
new and unexpected note. He gives us 
pure romance, with a touch of so- 
phisticated sadness that is very appeal- 
ing. His characters grasp at the beau- 
tiful illusions of life; they want to 
forget the horrors which humanity has 
undergone. After all, are we not all 
eager to do the same thing? These 
stories are the advance guard of the 
new fiction. 
A 


VENNETTE HERRON, whose short 

story, “The Weaving of the Spell,” 
introduces her to you this month, is the 
author of the compfete novelette for 
April. We are proud of having dis- 
covered this author and miss a guess if 
you fail to share our enthusiasm. Not 
only does she write with freshness and 
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vivacity, but her fiction material jg al. 
together her own. Miss Hergon has 
lived and adventured in romantic ¢op. 
ners of the world where no other white 
woman has ever been. She knows the 
heart of the South American jungle 4s 
intimately as she knows New Yok 
Her novelette is entitled “When Sj 
Clash.” It glows with tropical ¢¢ 
A young American, tacitly engaged tg 
desirable heiress, is too proud to 
her to marry him until he has 

his own fortune. He goes to Colombia 
as a mining engineer. In the interior} 
meets a wonderful barbaric girl. The 
situation is as old as the history of hu 
man love, but Vennette Herron’s han- 
dling of it is new and startling. Her 
Southern siren dominates the major 
part of the novelette. But the influence 
of the woman of the North consistently 
makes itself felt. The clash between 
the two comes in a thrilling climax, 


oe 


[N addition to an installment of our 

latest May Edginton serial, “The 
Price of Wings,” there will be a goodly 
list of short stories next month. Mary 


Vorse-contributes “The Tres 
in which the hero is heavily 
handicapped in wooing the girl he loves. 
“Uncle,” by Charles Beadle, is a he 
morous tale with a Greenwich Village 
setting. “Mrs. Morpheus,” by Re 
becca Hooper Eastman, recounts the 
unconventional love-making of a rich 
young woman and a man who has for 
gotten his own identity. The “super 
about whom Anice Terhune 
writes is the immortal Aspasia, ut 
crowned queen of Athens, the beloved 
of Pericles, Socrates, and all the other 
great men of her day. 
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Office Manager or Auditor 
$1800 to $5000 Yearly 


Carpentry and 
Contracting 
five volumes, 2138 pages and 
ere than 400 illustrations, 
for Contractor, Build- 
jg Superintendent and Car- 
poterForeman. Regular 
price $35.00. Special price $17.80, 


° . 
(wil Engineering 
Nine volumes, 3900 pages and 
i coestratons, plates ane 
dagrams. Prepares for Civil or 
Sroctural Engineer, Transit- 
gn, Estimator, Designer or 
Gief Draftsman. Regular 
prce,45.00. Special price, $29.80. 


Telephony and 
Telegraphy 
four volumes, 1728 pages and 
& illustrations s and 
dagrams.. Prepares for Tele- 
Engineer, Wire Chief, 
wchange Manager, Trouble 
nor Telegrapher. Regular 
pice, $20.00.Specia! price,$12.80, 


Learn to Fill 
Bigger Shoes 


O matter what kind of 


work 


you are doing 


now, a set of these 
great home study books will 
quickly fit you for a bigger 


and better paying job. 
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Engineers (all kinds) 
$2000 to $6000 
Yearly 


We will sen 
you select for one 
week’s free examina- 
tion, and if you want 
to keep them you 


any set 


ay 


only the special reduced price—at the rate of 50 
cents a week, This is your opportunity tomake more 
money —grasp it NOW. Use these books and a little 


Mechanical and 
Architectural Drawing 


Four volumes, 1578 pages and 
more than one thousand illus- 
trations. Prepares for Archi- 
tectural or Mechanical Drafts- 
man. Regular price, .00. 
Special price, only $14.80. 


° * ° 
Electrical Engineering 
Seven volumes, 3000 pages and 
2600 illustrations, plates and 
diagrams. repares for Elec- 
trical Engineer, Power Plant 
Superintendent, Substation Op- 
erator or Electrician. Regular 
price,$35.00. Special price,$19.80. 


Accountancy and 


Business Management 
Ten volumes, 3680 pages and 
1987 illustrations, forms, etc. 
Prepares for Certified Public 
Accountant, Auditor, Office 
Manager, Accountant, Credit 
Man or Bookkeeper. Regular 
price,$60.00. Special price,$24.80, 


Automobile 
Engineering 


Five volumes, 2400 pages and 
2000 illustrations. Prepares for 
Garage Foreman, Automobile 
Mechanic or Chauffeur. Inval- 
uable to car owners. Regular 
price,$25.00. Special price,$17.80. 


MachineShopPractice 


Six volumes, 2300 pages and 
2500 illustrations. Prepares for 
Machine Shop Superintendent 
or Foreman, Foundryman, Pat- 
tern Maker, Tool Designer or 
Tool Maker. ular 

.00. Special price, 


rice, 


19.80. 


Sanitary, Heating and 
Ventilating Engin’ring 
Four volumes, 1454 pages and 
more than 1400 illustrations, 
ete. Prepares for Sanitary 
Engineer, Heating and Venti- 
latin Engineer, aster 
Plumber or Plumber. Regular 
price,$20.00. Special price $13.80. 


DON’T SEND MONEY: 


Write the name of the books you want on the coupon and mail 
ittoday. We will send the books at once, express collect, and 
joucan use them just as if they were your own for a whole 
wek. If you decide you don’t want to keep them, send them 


back at our expense. 


90 Cents !f you like the books, as thousands of other men 


a Week 


Secial reduced price the same way—$2.00 
tach month (50 cents a week). 


Sart right now and learn to fill bigger shoes, There 


Will be 


a better job looking for you if you do. 
Rady tu meet it when it comes. Send the coupon now. 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Be 


Dept. X1081, Chicago, lil. 


have after examination, just send us $2.00. You 
can send the balance of the 


spare time and LEARN TO FILL BIGGER SHOES. 


Steam and Gas 
Engineering 
Seven volumes, 3300 pages and 
2500 illustrations, plates, dia- 
grams, ete. Prepares for Sta- 
tionary, Marine or Locomotive 
Engineer or Fireman. Regular 


price,$35.00. Special price,$21.80. 
Law and Practice 


(with Reading Course in 26 
bound pam iets). Thirteen 
volumes, pages and 24 illus- 
trations. Prepares for al 
Examinations. 

aid to business men. Regular 
price,$72.00. Special price,39.80. 


Practical 


Accounting 

Four volumes, 1840 pages and 
illustrations, plates and 
Cagrams. . P. A. questions 
and practical problems. re- 
ares for Accountant, Book- 
eeper or Cost Clerk. Regular 
price,$20,00. Special! price,$12.80, 


= 


American Technical Society, Dept. X1081-, Chicago, lll. | 


Please send me set of 





for 7 days’ examination, shipping charges collect. 1 wili examine the 
books thoroughly and, if satisfied, will send 62 within7 Campane $2 


month until I have paid the special price of $ 
books, I will return them by express at your expense. 
q Title not to pass to me until the set is fully paic for. 


to keep the 


deci 





Reference 


each 
not 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 





OO EARNED BY You 
= ARTIST IN 2 DAy 


Conscientious, careful training by members of ou: 
Faculty made this possible. If you like to draw, 
you, too, should succeed—with the right training 


Earn $35, $50, $75 a Week and More 


Become a Commercial Designer. The business 
world pays big prices for good designs and _illus- 
} ag = Develop a high-salaried ability in your spare 
me by the “Federal” home-study method—a Course 
highly endorsed, easy to learn and apply. 
Write Today for ‘Your Future’’ 
A book every ambitious young man and woman should 
read—it will open your eyes. FREE for the asking. 
Federal Sepeet of Commercial Designing 
1 Warner Bi Minneapolis, Minn. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTIS 











Agents and Help Wanted 


Agents:Flexo-glazed Miniature por- 
traits in gold rings, ete. Other good 
lines for the soldier's family. Make 
money. Pan American Supply Co., 
448-AX, No, Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 








Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. 
Ilighest references. Rates reason- 
able. Bestresults. Promptness as- 
sured. Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, 








PATENTS. Write for Free Illus- 
trated Guide Book. Send model or 
sketch anddescriptionforfreeopinion 
of its patentable nature. Highest Ref- 
erences, Prompt Attention. Reason- 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
767 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 








Patents and Lawyers—Continued 


Songs, Poems—Continug 





Patents Promptly Procured. Send 
drawings for actual search of U. S 
patents. Personal service. Moderate 
fees. Patent book free. George P. Kim- 
mel, 13-R, Oriental Bldg., Wash., D.C. 





Short Stories 


WANTED—Stories, Articles, Poems 
for new magazine. We pay on accept- 
ance. Handwritten MSS. acceptable. 
Send MSS. to Woman's National 
Magazine, Desk 513, Washington, D.C, 








Songs, Poems, etc. 


WRITE the Words fora Song 
revise poems, write music ané 
antee to secure publication, § 
poems on any subject, 
Studios, 159C Fitzgerald 
New York, 





Songwriters — Submit your 
poems now for free examinatig 
advice. Valuable booklet expj 
our original methods of re 
composing, copyrighting and 
tating free publication or ow 
sale of songs. Sent Free on po 
quest. Learn the truth from, 
able successful concern, Satisi 
guaranteed. Knickerbocker $s 
106 Gaiety Building, New York 





WRITE words for a song. We write 
music, guarantee publisher's accept- 
ance. Submit poems on patriotism, 
love or any subject. ChesterMusicCo., 
538 S. Dearborn St, Suite 102, Chicago, 





Write a Song—Love, mother, 
childhood, patriotic or any m 
I compose music and guarantee 
lication. Send words today, 
Merlin, 222 Reaper Block, Chia 











[IK “mee Skin Smooth, Firm, Fresh 
— Youthful Looking 


A toilet preparation of merit 


Helps to eradicate dandi 
For Restoring 


To dispel the tell-tale lines of 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hay 


age, illness or worry—to over- 
come flabbiness and improve facial he. and $1.00 atd 
contour—there is nothing quite so 7 DUC. ADK at crug 
=o HINDERCORNS Removes Corns, Callow 
Powdered SAXOLITE ste we all pain, ensures comfort to the feet, makes wal 
15 cents by mail or at Druggists. Hiscox Chemial 

Patchog rue, N. Y. 
Submit your- Song-Poems NOW for free examination and edvien 
We revise poems, compose music of any description, 
secure copyright and employ original methods 
for facilitating FREE PUBLICATION or 
outright SALE of songs under a 
certificate GUARANTEE. 


ING you satisfac- RITES 


tion. 
writing profession from « 


TYPEWRITER 
SENSATION 


Latest Model Visible Typewriter with back 
tabulator, two-color ribbon, etc. Every late sty# 
modern operating convenience. Perfect app 
action and absolute dependability. Sent anywhere 








oiena = wrinkles, crowsfeet, 

% ., because it 

tightens” Jae’ tones the skin and 

No harm to ten- 

Get an ounce package, 

follow the simple directigne-—see what just one appli- 
cation will do. Soldat all drug stores. 


RIDER A AGENTS WANTED + ax 


orbike’’ yn ui 
one SSectate 3 and horn, pon Fle nipped 
tool tank, coaster-brake, mud guards and anti-#J 
skidtires. Choice of 44 other styles, colorsll 
gnd pices fn, pe famous, | Ran re ine of f 
icycles, all at Fa, -to- 
von, sy o-Rider prices. 


on @ | and 30 Le 
DAYS TRIAL. nd for big yee eatale and 
particulars of our Thirty i Free Trial offer (| . 
orns, "Wheels, Sundries, Y 











and marvelous offers and te 


and repair ts and supplies f. all | YS 
bicyeles—at half usual prices. on - 
SEND NO MONEY but tell us exactly what ha 
need Do not buy until you get our Factory-Direct- 


to-Rider prices, terms and the cba oe catalog 
EAD SEPT roe cr CHICAGO U.S.A. Catalog and special price FREE. A 
aie Harry A. Smith, 831 218 N. Wells St. Gee 


Flease. mention this magazine when answering advertisements 








AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


She Played 


to Lose! 


This woman—so soft—so lovely—so exquisite in 
every detail—so out of place in that wild gambling 
hell—this woman played to lose. Across the 
gleaming tables her long white hands pushed the 
crackling bills. One after another the yellow 
backed hundred dollar bills passed from her golden 
bag to the dealer. And yet she smiled serene. 


How she got there—why she was there—how she 
got away—it all makes a thrilling story—a tale 
with not one mystery, but three—and it has been 
told by to-day’s master of detective mystery— 


RTHUR B. REEVE 


The American Conan Doyle 


CRAIG KENNEDY 
The American Sherlock Holmes 


ithe detective genius of our age. He has taken Such plots—such suspense—with real, vivid people 

tience that stands for this age—and allied it moving through the maelstrom of life! Frenchmen 
mystery and romance of detective fiction. Even have mastered the art of terror stories. English 
smallest detail, every bit of the plot is worked writers have thrilled whole nations by their a 
batifically. For nearly ten years America has heroes. Russian ingenuity has fashioned wild tales o 
miching his Craig Kennedy—marvelling at the mystery. But all these seem old-fashioned—out of 
new, startling things that detective-hero would date—beside the infinite variety—the weird excitement 

of Arthur B. Reeve’s tales. 


REE—10 Volumes ©227\tan Poe's / 


tho send the coupon promptly, we will give FREE a set of Edgar Allan Poe’s masterpieces in 10 volumes. 
the police of Paris failed to solve one of the most fearful murder mysteries of the time _Edgar Allan Poe—far off here 
York—found the solution. The story is in one of these volumes. He was a detective by instinct—he was a story arper 
livine inspiration. Before or since—no one has ever had his power to make your hair stand on end—to send chills & Brothers 
to hold you in terror—horror! To read breathlessly—to try to guess the ending—to enjoy the perfect, flaw- A. $2 Franklia 
o feel the power of the master—that is all you can do in each and all of Poe’s undying stories. In England Square, N.Y. 
t, Edgar Allan Poe is held to be the greatest writer that America has produced. To them he is the great nent -. an 
i, c prepaid, 
awonderful combination. Here are two of the greatest writers of mystery and scientific detective stories. wit oF Arthur 
‘ou can get the Also send me, aloso- 
& BROTHERS Established 1817 NEW YORK Reeve at a re / itely FREE, the set of 
markably low Edyar Allan Poe, in to 
— =u rice and the - volumes. If the books are 
we FREE not satisfactory, I will return 
— both sets within 10 days at 
TA your expense. Otherwise I will 
send you $1.50 a month for 13 
months, 
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Free Trial Offer 


You can cut your own hair just 
as easy as brushing your hair, with 

e Cowan Master Barber Hair Cutter. 
Marvelous new invention does away with tiresome 
waits in the barber shop. Gives youa perfect hair 
cut right in your own home. Saves your time and 
patience, as wellas the cost of hair cuts. We'll 
take all the risk. Our free trial ‘offer will show 
you beyond the shadow of a doubt that you can 
cut your own hair as well as any barber can cut it. 
A finished hair cut just as you want it, in fifteen 
minutes, Any time, any place—it’s always ready! 


HAIR CUTTER 


is scientifically correct. Made so any- 
one can use it properly and get a good hair cuton 
the first trial. For trimming around ears, asimple 
adjustment gives the properangle. Hair is evenly 
tapered. Will not shave nor split hairs. Each hair 
cut off squarely. Adjustable for use as a safety 
razor. Comes packed in an attractive and con- 
venient leatherette-covered metal case. Blades of 
finest Sweedish steel, especially tempered and 
ground. The Cowan Hair Cutter is made from the 
best of materials by high-class workmen. Will last 
a life-time and will pay for itself many times over. 


5000 in Use 


Over five thousand satisfied users. But 
the real proof for you is to get a Cowan Master 
Barber Hair Cutter on our trial offer and prove it 
to yourself. 

WHY WAIT? You'll be cutting your hairina 
year or two anyway—everybody will—it'll be the 
accepted thing. The Cowan is here to stay—get 
one and save money, time and patience. 


FREE—Send No Money 


Just send your name and address today. 
You may be doubtful, but a trial of the Cowan 
will convince you. Send no money. Take no risk 
—assume no obligation. Prove the “Cowan” in 
your own homeright now. Just accept 
today our free trial offer. A Post- 

card will do. 


COWAN HAIR CUTTER CO. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Dept.g Agents Wanted 
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Bud Cigarette 


Plain or Cork Tip. Made of 
lected Pure Turkish Tobacco, with 
distinctive blend which is apprecig 
by smokers of discrimination 
taste. 100 Bud Cigarettes secur 
packed in Mahogany Wood Box 
Send us $2.00 for a box of 100, 
postpaid to any address. The } 
Cigarette Company, 2 Rector Str 
New York City. 
@ LTT TU TUTUTUTUTUTIA WWW MAU LLAMA 





A tip to the readers of Arnstee’s—buy 
of People’s Magazine. It is publishing 
the finest adventure stories of the day, 
by: masters of the craft. Every story 
interest you. 





RING 0 
Just to advertise our famous B 
e greatest 
ve will 


8— th 


Send size of Gnger 
KRAUTH & REED)! 


MASONIC TEMPLE cw 


Don’t Wear a Tru 


ROOKS' AP : 
the modern 
invention, the 
new discovery 
lieves rupture § 
sent on trial 
noxious springs® 
Has automat 
Cushions. Bi 
draws the b 
together as 
broken limi 





ure blanks 
name and 


CE. BROOKS, 212B State Street, Marshal, 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


Stiff 


HOSE SUPPORTERS 


For All The Family 
o Fitted With The Oblong Rubber Button 


—The famous Boston Garter (Velvet Grip)—the 
dofthe world. 26, 80,36, and 60 cents a pair, 
and Misses—The Velvet Grip Oblong Rubber 
Supp: prt “saves stockings because it prevents 
yp stitches.” Buy coraets fitted with them, 
_—— ts (four), 60 cen 
Children—Velvet Grip “Pin-ons” for active boys and 
Baally 96 lene J Stand ane strain 
goiroagh wear. 20 ceuts a pai 
for'The Littles One’’—The tails Mid- 
We yelvet Grip Hose Supporter yields to 
movement of body ana limbs, 


nickeled clasps } 
tien rounded corners and 
edges. 


Lisle, 
We,, silk, 15c. 
Veet Grip 

mereare % 
wideverywhere o 
or sent by us f 


postpaid on re~ 
capt of price. 


George Frost Co. 
MAKERS 
BOSTON 


Little Robert Taylor was 
born with deformed feet. Plas- 
ter paris casts were used with- 
outsuccess he was brought 
tothe McLain Sanitarium. His 
parents’ letter tells the story: 
than thankful for what you did in 
ert's feet. Of course his feet are 
terribly scarred from the plaster casts, but there are 
to scars from your work on him. His feet are so 
straight; and he runs, jumps and does anything any 
other boy can do Mr. & Mrs. John W. Taylor, 
1516 So. Flower St., Los Angeles, Calit 
This is not a selected case—neither is the re- 
sult unusual. In correcting this de- 
formity no plaster paris or general 
anaesthesia was used. 


Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thor- 
oughly equipped private Institution 
devoted exclusively to the treatment 
of children and young adults afflicted 
with Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, 
Spinal Diseases and Curvature, Hip 
Disease, Wry Neck, etc. 
Our book, * Deformities and Paraly- 
sis”; also “Book of References”, free 
on request. Write for them. 
The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
Aubert Ave., St. Louis 


) 
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Learn Dresemaking 


Have a Shop of Your Own 


At last the way has been made easy for you to secure a good posi- 
tion or pater renry| yourcest| in b as adr or milliner, to 
f and havea Cgemey —— 
For now, eae you live, ou can learn right at home 
time by an an yd new ogg al method, every i of fashionable 
ene’ ing and milliner: 
you can learn easily ‘and quickly all the secrets of the dress- 

m. s art—just how to design, plan, draft, cut, fit and completely 
make fashionable garments of every kind, for’ yourself orany onee 

You can learn really to develop pare ina garment, to copy a dress 
you see ina fashion magazine, on the street, or in a shop window, 
and yet put in those little individual touches that make it distinctly 
becoming. The 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
of Domestic Arts and Sciences 


through fascinating, completely illustrated, home study courses, at 
last has made it possible for any woman or girl, anywhere, to acqui 
professional skill in dressmaking or millinery. 


Make Your Own Clothes 
And Save Half Or More 


Or, if you simply wish to learn dressmaking or millinery for your 
home uses, to be able to fashion charming, distinctive dresses and 
hats for yourself, you can now easily learn at home at a cost so small 
you can save it in the making of one-or two garments. 

More than 15,000 women in city, town and country have proved to 
their own delight and profit the practical success of the Institute's 
method. Hundreds, asa result of spare time study, now hold go: 

positions or have shops of their own. Youcanstart 
any time, and apply each lesson immediately in 
making clothes for yourself or your customers, 


THIS BOOK FREE 


 oressmeaking Made Easy,’’ ahandsome etpage 
illustrated book, tells the whole story o 
Woman's Institute and its courses. It is free. 
Send for it today and learn from the experiences 
of 15,000 members what the Institute can do for 

ou. Please state whether you are most inter- 
ested in professional or home dressmaking or 
millinery. Mail coupon today. 











mC OOO me 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 27-P, Scranton, Penna, 
Please send me one of your booklets and tell me how I can learn 
the subject marked below 
0 Professional Dressmaking 
O Home Dressmaking 


C Millinery 
0 Cooking 


Name —— 
Specify whether Mrs. or Mins 
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Watch and Jewelry 
Catalog. IT IS FREE! 


There are over 2000 photogpashte illus- 
trations of Diamond Rings, Diamond La 
Vallieres, Diamond Ear Screws, Diamond 
Scarf Pins, Diamond Studs, Signet and 
Emblem Rings, Watches, Wrist Watches, 
Bracelets, Cuff Links, Brooches, Lockets, 
Chains, Charms, Silverware, Clocks, 
Toilet Sets; also our wonderfully showy 
bled Solitaire Di d Clusters. 
Whatever you select will be sent, all 
shipping charges prepaid. 
You See and Examine the Article 
Right in Your Own Hands 
1 isfied, pay one-fifth of purchase 
price and keep it; balance divided into 
eight equal amounts, payable monthly. 
Every article is specially priced. 
Any diamond purchased from us may be 
exchanged for other selection at the full 
ice paid. With this privilege you need 
ave no hesitancy in making selections. 
WATCHES 22; 503! lr 
trates and de- 
scribes all the new watches—16, 17, 19, 21, 
23 Jewels, solid gold and gold filled cases; 
! ular designs. Splendid bar- 
gains in 25-year guaranteed watches on 


j sreqit terme $2.50 A MONTH 
y Z LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED 
ff )| LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 
/ vA 2 fs) National Credit Jewelers 
vi JAA dept.K843 208 N. State St., Chicago, Hl. 
- (Est. 1858) STORES IN LEADING CITIES 
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Nuxated Iron increases strength and endurance of delicate, 
nervous, run-down people in two weeks’ time in many jn. 
stances. It has been used and endorsed by such meng 
Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, former Secretary of the Treasuy 
and Ex-Governor of Iowa; Former United States Senaty 
and Vice-Presidential Nominee, Charles A, Towne; U,§ 
Commissioner of Immigration Hon, Anthony Camineti, 
also United States Judge G. W. Atkinson of the Cou 
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We are all trying to SELL something— 
it Nay be brains, or automobiles, or soap 
—but words are the universal medium of 
exchange. LEARN TO USE THEM 
CORRECTLY—PROFITABLY. Geta 
command of English! Spend a few min- 
utes daily with Grenville Kleiser’s Mail Course, in Practical 
English and Mental Efficiency, It will surely teach you how to 


Use Good English—and Win 


Enlarge your Stock of Words—Use the Right 
Word in the Right Place— Write Compelling 
Busi e, Stories, Adver- 
ti. t Pp h Become an Engaging 
Conversationalist—Enter Good Society, etc. 
Ask for free particulars to-day. We send them by mail. Noagent will call. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept.242, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO,, 


tTD., 


17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





Ideal for the 
Rey Complexion 


Nal *. 
All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 26 and 60, Talcum 25. 
Sample each free of “Cutieura, Dept. B, Boston.”’ 

















of Claims of Washington, and others. Ask your doctore 
GET RID 


OF THAT FA 


Free Trial Treatment on Reme 
Ask also for my ‘‘pay-when-reduced” 
cfler. My treatment has often 
duced at the rate of a pound a day 
No dieting, no exercise, absolute! 
safe and sure method. 


Mrs. E. Bateman writes:— Have taken 
treatment and it is wonderful how tt reduc 
It daes just as you say. I have redudd 
pound a day and feel fine. 


Mrs. Anna Schmidt writes:—J weighed 178 pounds befor 
started your treatment and I now weigh 138 pounds, Ya 
may print this f you like, 


These are just examples of what my treatmet 
can accomplish. Let me send you more prs 
at my expense. 

DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed 


286 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Throw your 
VOICE. Uc; 


down in the cellar, intoa 
trunk or suy where. Our 


Physician 
es Desk 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


FOR 
Grippe 
Cold 
in the 
Head 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 
If he cannot supply you, write us 


a 
Small Size Dozen Size 


10c SH 25c 


See Monogram AK on the Genuine 


The Antikamaia Remedy Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 





ULELE Hawailan Guitar, Violin, Man- 
dolin, Guitar, Cornet or Banjo 
Ronderful new system of teaching note music by mail. To first 

ils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin. Mandolin, 

lele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo absolutely free. 
Very small charge for lessons onlyexpense. We guarantee success 
ornocharge. Complete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation. 


SUINERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 471, CHICAGO. ILL. 





)UND VOLUMES of AINSLEE’S MAGA- 
he now ready. PRICE, $3.00 per volume. 


iiress Subscription Department, STREET & 


MITH CORPORATION, 179-89 Seventh | 


arenue, New York. 


Oil stocks are booming. Dividends 
18% are getting bigger. Among all 

the investment opportunities of 
the age, none looks so good as the good oil stocks. 
We have a limited block of the stock of an Okla- 
homa Oil Corporation now paying 14% per month, 
oat the rate of 18°F per annum. This company 
is developing fast and should soon be paying much 
largerdividends. We will gladly give you particulars. 

Write Today 

Write for information about this great company. 


It is worth looking into if you want to put 
your mone here it will pay big returns. 








Address either office 
| SERLIS & COMPANY 
1Wall St., New York City 10 S. La Salle St., Chicago 























If You Like 
DIAMONDS-~2 


Read This! 


Now forthe first time youcan 
own and wear beautiful jewels 
without the heavy expense of 
buying diamonds. Think of it! 
A few dollars will buy in this 
new precious gem what $500 to $600 
bought before in diamonds. Sounds 
impossible, but it’s true—Listen. 


Liberty Gems 


Set in 14 Karat Solid Gold 
are America’s own glorious precious gems 
—jewels so wonderfully brilliant, so lasting 
of lustre, so beautiful in color that only genuine 
blue white South African diamonds can compare 
with them. LIBERTY GEMS stand every Dia- 
mond Test. A hard steel file will not scratch them. 
They cut glass like diamonds—stand fire and acid; 
nothing can mar or mark their wondrous beauty. 
So perfect in color, so perfect in cut are LIBERT 
GEMS that side by side with diamonds they baffle 
diamond buyers to distinguish the difference. 


$100.00 Forfeit Guarantee 


LIBERTY GEMS in many ways are even better 
than diamonds, as we guarantee to pay $100.00 
in cash to any person who finds a diamond im- 
perfection such as carbon spots, feathers, etc., ine 
LIBERTY GEM. 


30 Days’ Trial 


Free Examination—Easy Credit Terms 

To see this wonderful American precious stone 
ou need not send one penny in advance. From cata- 
og select the size and style of mounting. After ex- 
amination, if you wish to wear the jewel, deposit small first 
payment of Easy Terms. After wearing 30 full days, if you de- 
cide the LIBERTY GEM is not entirely satisfactory, return it 
at our expense and your deposit will be instantly refunded. 


A Wonderful Book FREE 


Pts 22 gL URENLYY 
reads like fiction, but 
every word is true, This? Catalog Coupon 
most interesting story isin# square Deal Miller, Pres. 

a beautiful catalog show-# MILLER-HOEFER CO. 

ing a wonderful assort-/ Catalog Dept 17 

ment of LIBERT Y¥ 33 State Strest, Detroit, Mick. 
GEMS mounted in the? esa @iteaaes 

atest and most up-to- . ; — 
date 14 Karat Solld Gold) cctelgg'af LIBERTY GEMS 
Rings and Jewelry. They PREE Rest offer — introductory 
book is Free. Send your # direct prices; and Easy Terms. 
name and address—no ¢ ® 

euganee. Send to- ¢ 

jay. 








* 
Square Deal Miller,Pres. ,? 
Miller -Hoefer Co.’ Name 
Catalog Dept. 17 r) 

33 State Street ¢ 
Detroit, Michigan § 4 22,055 
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High School 
Course in 
Two Years! 


Lack of High School Training has kept thou- 
sands of men and women from attaining business 
and social position. Without this training you are 
absolutely barred from a successful business ca- 
reer, from the leading professions, from well-paid 
civil service jobs, from teaching and college en- 
trance. In fact, all preferred positions are closed 
to you without this vital training. You can’t stand this 
heavy handicap nor do you have to. The American School 
can give you the valuable training you missed. 


You can complete our 
Put Your Idle simplined Fah Sctoo 
ourse wit pt ty mg 
Hours to Work (ouscwithintwoves 
Then you will be mentally equipped to handle a wort 
while position. This Course, prepared bysome of America’s s 


leading professors, will broaden your mind, give you a 
wider outlook and make you keen, alert and capable. 


Remove Your Handicap 


Whether you need High School Training or specialized 
instruction in your chosen line — NOW is the time to re- 
move your handicap. You must know the short cuts and 
efficiency methods. You must know the HOW and WHY. 
Over 50,000 students owetheir success to training received 
from the practical, money-making Courses in the coupon 
below. Let us tell you about this training — about the 
Course you are interested in. Check and mail the coupon 


Try Ten At our expense — not yours — try ten 


lessons in any Course before deciding. 


Lessons If you are not completely satisfied you 
are not out one cent. We guarans- 
F R E E tee satisfaction. 
American School ormerenent 
Dept. 4 WE2 Chicego,U.S.A. 
PRAINING-THE KEY TO SUCCESS 


Please send me booklet and tell me how AY my 
1 can fit myself for the position marked X: 


igh School Course ___........ Shop Superintendent 





Bookkeeper 
..Fire Ins. Adjuster 
s y at Sanitary Engineer 
Steam Engineer Automobile Engineer 


Name 








Address...... 





all-night cough, is 
teaspoonful of Piso’s 
retiring. 

This old family 
pleasant, simple and 
soothed inflamed and 
and relieved coughs, 
half a century. 30 
at your druggist’s, 





for Coughs & Colds 





Which One 
Do You Want? 


The following booklets may save 
you from serious illnesses. They 
represent the opinions of medical 
authorities the world over. 
Mark below free booklet desired, 


Room 125-F 


. . 
Nujol Laboratories 
STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 

50 Broadway, New York 

Please send me 
“THIRTY FEET OF DANGER” 

[J Constipation —auto-intoxication in adults 
“AS THE TWIG IS BENT” 
Constipation in infancy and childhood 
“THE DAYS THAT GO BEFORE” 
Constipation in pregnancy and nursing 
“WAGES OF NEGLECT” 
Constipation as a cause of piles 
“AS THE SHADOWS LENGTHEN” 
Constipation in old age 





| 
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you pay. 





10c a day soon buys an 
Oliver Typewriter—latest model 


Before you realize it you have this splendid Oliver 
paid for. And you get to use it right away — while 


To begin with, you save $43 on the price, for we 
now sell the $100 Oliver for $57. It is our latest and 
best model, the No. 9, brand new. It is not second- 


hand nor rebuilt. 


We are able to 


make this great saving for you through 


the economies we learned during the war. We found that it 
yas unnecessary to have great numbers of traveling salesmen 
and numerous, expensive branch houses through the country. 
We were also able to discontinue many other superfluous 


sales methods. 


You may buy direct from us, via coupon. We even send the 


New York 
Co, Otis 
nator Co., 
m Elevated 
ways, and 
big concerns, 


» finest type- 
pay for it at 
We ask no par- 
You have over a 
pull have the Oliver all 
is no need to wait until you 
¢ full amount. 
after trying it, you wish to return it, we even 
ethe out-going transportation charges. So the 
“8 hot cost you a cent. Nor does it place you 
ations to buy. 
deal Plan has been a_ tremendous success. 
ling more Olivers this way than ever before. 
0 Olivers have been sold! Oliver popularity 
reasing daily, 
M the Oliver 9, has all the latest improvements. 
‘ed for its sturdiness, speed and fine workman- 
andsomely finished in olive enamel and pol 
el. If any typewriter is worth $100, it is this 
for which we now ask only $57, after its being 
or years at $100 
» ., cupon for EITHER a free trial Oliver or 
- mtformation Be your own salesman and save 
“sis your great opportunity. 
Canadian Price, $72 


E OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
782 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. (29.03) 


Oliver for five days free 
trial, so that you may act 
as your own salesman. 
You may use it as if it 
were your own. You can 
be the sole judge, with no 

one to influence you. 


Now 


$57 


This coupon brings you a 
Free Trial Oliver without your paying in ad- 
vance. Decide yourself. Save $43 
Or this coupon brings further infor- 
mation. Check which you wish. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, &@ 
732 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
Ship me a new Oliver Nine for By X dave, frog 
[Ji tion. If lL keep it, I will pay $57 of 
onth. The title to remain in you wtatil’ fully ‘paid 


My shipping point is 
This does not © bligation to buy. If! choose to r 
turn the Oliver, tein ship | it tr 2, youre =e nse at the endof five dase. 


Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book—**T! 
High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy,’’ 
de luxe catalog and further information 


Street Address. ..... .cccc------- -- 


SIN sas hn acts alent ies came asain badieind maint 


Occupation or Business ..........----- 











S Make Bie 
—Then Buy 


Bayer - Tablets and Capsules of 
Aspirin contain genuine Aspirin. 


An unmarked white tablet is an 


unknown quantity. 


Thetefore — for your additional 
protectidfimevery package and every 
tablet OF genuine Bayer-Tablets of 
Aspirin istnarked with The BayerCross. 
To make absolutely certain when pur- 
chasing Bayer-Tablets and Capsules 
of Aspirin, look for The Bayer Cross on 
the labels—then on the tablet itself. 


Guarantee 


of Parity”’ 


Bayer Capsules of Aspirinaresold in sealed packages 
TABLETS CAPSULES 


Tin pocket bexes of 12 Sealed packages of 12 
Bottles of 24 Seal_d packages of 24 
Bottles of 100 Sealed bottles of 100 


The trade-mark “Aspirin” (Reg. U. S. Pat. Of.) is a 


guarantee that the monoaceucacidester of salicylicacid in these 
tablets and capsules is of the reliable Bayer manufacture. 


Bayer-Tablets 


and Capsules 


fAspirin 





